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FOREWORD 


The dynamics of social change are of prime concern for many social scientists. However, 
in the desire to understand the broad characteristics and societal impact of revolutionary move- 
ments, we often neglect the study of the human element involved in them. 

Those ideologists who write revolutionary dogma or those who report the history of great 
revolutions speak of the masses as if they were a living being. But what of the individuals that 
make up the mass? What are the wants and aspirations that lead individuals to join, to remain 
in, or to leave these underground movements? How are law-abiding citizens tempted to the 
dangerous life of the underground? And, oncecommitted, what influences them to stay? What 
rules of behavior and decision enable them to survive such a hazardous existence? 

To understand the individual, his motivations, his behavior, and the pressures that society 
places upon him is at the heart of the problem of social change. The battleground of insurgency 
has heen described as the hearts and minds of men. There the understanding of the human 
element is basic to understanding the dynamics of gocia! change. 

The information synthesized in this report is but an initial step in the attempt to understand 
the motivation and behavior of those in underground and insurgent movements. 


Comments of readers are most welcome. 


Theodore R. Vallance 
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PREFACE 


Human Factors Considerations of Undergrounds in Insurgencies is the second product of 
SORO research on undergrounds. The first, Undergrounds in Insurgent, Revolutionary, and 
Resistance Warfare, was a generalized description of the organization and operations of under- 
ground movements, with seven illustrative cases. The present study provides more detailed 
information, with special attention to human motivation and behavior, the relation between the 
organizational structure of the underground and the total insurgent movement, and Communist- 
dominated insurgencies. 

Because an understanding of the general nature of undergrounds is necessary to more de- 
tailed considerations, some of the information from the earlier study of undergrounds has been 
included in this report. Wherever possible, material from insurgency situations since World 
War Il has been used. Occasionally, however, it was necessary to use information from 
studies of World War II underground movements in order to fill gaps about certain operations. 

In the methodological approach it was assumed that confidence could be placed in the con- 
clusions if data on underground operations and missions and similar data could Le found in other 
insurgencies. An attempt was made to base conclusions on empirical information and actual 
accounts rather than theoretical discussions, and upon data from two or more insurgencies, An 
effort was made to find internal consistencies within the information sources. For example, if 
units were organized and trained to use coercive techniques for recruiting, and defectors 
described having been recruited in this manner, the conclusion that people were coerced into 
the movement can be made. Because of this approach there is a good deal of redundancy within 
and among the various chapters, * 

While the main emphasis in this report has been on underground organization, many char- 
acteristics can be understood only in relation to overt portions of the subversive organization. 
Therefore, discussions of guerrilla forces, the visible outgrowth of undergrounds, and of 
Communist structures, which often inspire, instigate, and support subversive undergrounds, 
have been included. The report is designed to provide the military user with a text to com- 
plement existing training materials and manuals in counterinsurgency and unconventional war- 
fare, and to provide helpful background information for the formulation of counterinsurgency 
policy and doctrine. As such, it should be particularly useful for training courses related to 
the counterinsurgency mission. 

The authers wish to express thanks to a number of persons whose expertise and advice as- 


sisted substantially in ihe preparation of this report. Mr. Slavko N. Bjelajac, Director of 


~~ #See Appendix A for the methodology used in this study. 


Special Operations fur the Office of the Deputy Chief of Stat! for Operations, Depart.nent of the 
Army, on the basis of his persenal experiences and special interest in the study of enderpround 
movements. contribated guidelines and concepts to the study. 

Four men reviewed the entire report: Dr, George K. Tanham, Special Assistant ta the 
President of the RAND Corporation of Santa Monica, California, made many helpful suggestions 
based upon his firsthand experiences und study of Communist insurgency: Dr. Jas Sarshi. 
Prolessor of Government ai Georgetown University. Washington, D.C... whose personal ex- 
perience as a former underground worker is combined with a talent for thorough, constructive 
criticism, also helped the final manuscript; Dr, Ralph Sanders of the staff of the Industrial 
College of tne Armed Forces, Washington, D.C... offered a caretul and uselul criiijue of the 
manuscri.. and helpful suggestions; Lt, Col. Arthur J. Halligan of the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Schoo!, Fort Holabird, Maryland, provided valuable suggestions based upon his experience in 
Vietnam, 

Within SORO,. Dr. Alexander Askenasy, Brig. Gen. Frederick Munson (Ret.), Mr. Phillip 
Thienel, Mr. Adrian Jones, Dr. Michael Conley, Mrs, Virginia Hunter. and Mrs. Edith Spain 


contributed to the end product. 
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SUMMARY 


PURPOSE 


The objective of this study is to describe, on the basis of existing empirical information and , 
current state of knowledge, the organizational, motivational, and behavioral characteristics of 
undergrounds in insurgent movements and to relate these characieristics to the total revolution- 
ary structure, tuissien, and operations, 

Particular emphasis has been placed on: 

(1) Describing underground organizations and relating them to the total insurgent 
organization. 

(2) Describing Communist uses of undergrounds and their role in Communist- 
dominated insurgencies. 

(3) Summarizing descriptive and empirical information on motives for joining, 
staying in, and defecting from underground organizations. 

(4) Describing certain underground administrative, psychological, and para- 

military operations, and noting the human factors which appear to be related to their 

success or failure. 

(5) Describing the organization and countermeasures used by governments to 


suppress or eliminate undergrounds. 


SYNOPSIS 


FART I, ORGANIZATION 


The structure of an insurgent or revolutionary movement consists of a relatively small 
visible clement (the guerrilla force) which is organized to perform overt armed operations, and 
a much larger clandestine, covert force (the underground). The underground carries on the 
Vital activities of infiltration and political subversion; it establishes and operates shudow gov- 
ernments; and it acts as a support organization for the guerrillas. 

An insurgent or revolutionary movement is defined as a subversive, illegal attempt to 
weaken, modify, or replace an existing governing authority through the protracted use or 
threatened use of force by an organized group of indigenous people outside the established gov- 
erning Structure. 

An “underground" is defined as the clandestine, covert clement of the insurgent movement, 
In the initial stages of an insurgency, the entire organization functions in a covert minner and 
is therefore underground. A long, careful preparation is required, with the underground ex- 


ploiting dissatisfaction and discontent, to create a structure Strong enough to support a 
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specialized organization tor armed activity. Eventually). a dual structure is dertied. nie cle - 
ment conducts overt guerrilla activities while the other, tne underground. continues it. imtiitra- 
tion and political subversion, intensifving its shadow-government activities. 

The guerrilla organization, when fully developed, is composed ol a mobile main toree 
structured along conventional military lines, and two paramilitary forces—a regional force and 
a local militia—which conduct limited actions and support the main toree. ‘The undergronnd 
arm of the insurgent movement is usually pyramidally structured, trom a broad tase at cells, 
through branches, districts, states or provinces. to a national headquarters at the top, 

An essential feature of most underground organizations is compartmentalization, designer 
to protect the organization's security. The cellular structure follows the underground "“tail- 
safe" principle: if one element fails, the consequences to the whole organization will be mini- 
mal. The degree of compartmentalization and the number of cells established depend upon the 
size of the organization, the degree of popular support given to government forces. and the 
relative danger that security forces pose. 

Generally, there are three types of underground cells: 1) the operational cell, usually 
composed of a leader and a small group of members who operate directly as a unit: di the in- 
telligence cell, which undertakes espionage, infiltration, and intelligence-gathering acti ities 
and is highly compartmentalized, its leader directing his agents through an intermediary; and 
3) the auniliary cell, composed of part-time workers. often found in front groups, There are 
several common arrangements of cells. Parallel cells are often established to provide backup 
support in case primary cells are compromised. Another underground structure consists o1 a 
series of interlocking cells to carry out functions which require a division of labor. such as 
manufacturing weapons, acquiring supplies, and providing for escape and evasion. Cell size, 
usually 3 to 8 members, varies on the basis of ceil iunction, the activities of the internal 
security forces, and the stage of organizational development. 

To show how the organizational structure of undergrounds changes in protracted revolu- 
tions, it is useful to categorize phases in the evolution of conflict. The first phase is the 
clandestine organization phase in which the underground begins developing such administrative 
operations as recruiting, training cadres. infiltrating key government organizations and civil 
groups, establishing escape-and~evasion nets, soliciting funds. establishing sate areas, and 
developing external support. During this phase, cell size is kept small and the organization is. 
highly compartmentalized. 

The second phase is marked by a subversive and psychological offensive in which the under- 
ground employs a variety of techniques of subversion and psychological operations designed to 
add as many members as possible. Covert underground agents in mass orpanizations call tor 


demonstrations and, with the aid cf agitators, turn peaceful demonstrations intu riots. Opera- 


tional terror cells carry out selective threats and assassinations. 


In the third or expansion phase the organization is turther expanded and mass support and 


involvement are crystallized. Front organizations and auxiliary cells are created to aecommo- 


date and screen new members. 


During the militarization phase overt guerrilla forces are created. Guerrilla strategy 
usually follows 2 three-stage evolution. In the first stage, when guerrillas are considerably 
outnumbered by security forces, small guerrilla units concentrate on harassment tactics aimed 
at forcing the government to overextend its defense activity. The second stage begins when 
government forces are compelled to defend installations and territory with substantially larger 
forces, The third stage marks the beginning of the full guerrilla offensive of creating and ex- 
tending "liberated areas." During all of these stages the underground acts as the supply arm of 
the guerrillas, in addition to carrying out propaganda, terrorist, sabotage, and other sub- 
versive activities. Crude factories are set up by the underground and raids are conducted to 
obtain supplies and weapons. Caches are maintained throughout the country and a transporta- 
tion system is established, Finances are collected on a national and international basis. Clan- 
destine radio broadcasts, newspapers, and pamphlets carry on the psychological offensive. 
rhe underground cortinues to improve its intelligence and escape-and-evasion nets. 

In the fitth or consolidation phase the underground creates shadow governments. 
Schools, courts, aad other institutions are established to influence men's minds and control 
their actions, and covert surveillance systems are improved to ensure positive control over the 
populace. 

Although there are gencral similarities in the organization and development of all under- 
pround movements, the Communists have added important refinements to the strategy of revo- 
lutionary warfare. With the establishment ot the Comintern, an international dimension was 
added to organization for subversion. 

Since the days of Lenin, the Communists have stressed that successful revolutions must be 
led by professional Communist elites. Cons. quently, the party structure remains the con- 
trolling force throughout the insurgency, expanding and reorganizing as necessary. 

Typically. the Communist Party has both open and covert organizations, based on cells and 
performing in a conspiratorial manner. The lower bodies of the party select representatives to 
serve on higher committees until, at the top, a central committee is formed. In turn, all lower 
committees are responsible for carrying out the decisions of the higher ones. In theory, each 
proposal is discussed at the lower levels of the party and representatives pass the decisions to 
higher leveis until a final decision is made at the top. In practice, decisions generally Now 
from top to the bottom, with the lower levels permiited pro forma discussion of the decisions. 
Also in theory, the party 15 organized on the principle of collective leadership with al decisions 
wreed upon by the najority of officers at uny particular committee level. In practice, how- 
ever, it funetions in a hight centralized manner, with all authority and command decisions 


coming trom the top. 


Institutionalized criticism and self-criticism sessions are characteristic of Communist 
erganizations. The criticism sessions increase the efficiency of the party by subjecting its op- 
erations to constant review and revision, and by leading to normative behavior among its 
members. 

Operating through mass organizations and "united fronts.'’ Communists have found that a 
small group of highly disciplined individuals can achieve maximu:n effectiveness. The objec- 
tive in infiltrating organizations with a mass character is to neutralize agencies which support 
the government, justify the insurgent cause, and mobilize mass gupport. In a united front, the 
Communists seek to consolidate and unite forces of discontent against the government, as well 
as to gain access to and control of groups not identified with the Communist position. The 
Communists have utilized the united front technique in most insurgencies, forming alliances 
with other political groups by offering them the organizational support of the Communist Party. 

Front groups are used when the Communists are unable to infiltrate existing organizations 
or unite them in a mass front. These organizations usually espouse some worthy cause in 
order to get the support of respectable citizens, but the leadership vemains firmly in the hands 
of the Communists. 

The transition from a peacetime clandestine underground organization into a "national 
liberation" movement carrying on protracted revolutionary warfare involves a number of major 
organizational modifications. A dual structure of underground and guerrilla arms is set up, in 
which the Communists maintain interlocking positions of leadership. 

One of the significant functions of the Communist underground is the establishment of 
"ghadow governments." Usually initiated in towns and villages, shadow governments attempt 
to subvert government control at all levels, particularly at the grassroots level. New political 
institutions, instrumerts of control, and symbols of authority are created. Population control 
is maintained through multiple organizational membership and techniques of agitation and 
propaganda. Instruments of social force, such as courts and law enforcement agencies, are 


also used to coerce the doubters. 
PART II. MOTIVATION AND BEHAVIOR 


Various environmental factors are cited as having a relationship to the "causes" of insur- 
gency. It has been suggested that a nation's stage of economic development, rural-urban com- 
position, rate of illiteracy, or educational level, affect the occurrence, 11 not the outcome. of 
an insurgency. However, in a review of 24 insurgencies since 1946, it was found that none of 
these factors was related to either the outbreak or the outcome of insurgency. Fer instance. a 
country's relative stage of economic advancement, as measured hy its gross national product 


per capita. had little relationship to the occurrence or the success or failure of insurgency. 
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While economic factors may be important in the context of local or regional situations, the 
gross national product is not 2 predictive indicator of incipient insurgency. 

Insurgency involves only a small minority of a country's population as active participants 
ict can be described as a low-intensity conflict. Most of the participants are members of the 
undergroun’ and perform their normal functions within the society along with their clandestine, 
covert activites. A number of characteristics of insurgency members have been identified, 
Not surprisingly, men have been found to constitute the majority of both the underground and 
guerrilla organizations, although women have been active in both organizations, especially in 
the uaderground, Doth in age and occupation, members reflect the general makeup of the 
country. 

The metivation for joining an underground movement is typically complex. Usually, per- 
sons join because of a combination of interrelated factors, most frequently personal and situa- 
tional in nature. Ideological or political reasons seem to have inspired only a small percentage, 
and propaganda promises appear to have had little effect. Although coercion alone is only a 
small factor, coercion coupled with other positive incentives are significant factors. Govern- 
ent persecution, real or imagined, also leads people to join the insurgents. 

An insurgent's motives for remaining in the underground seem often to be quite different 
from his motives for joining. He develops loyalties toward friends and comrades, or may be 
influenced by indoctrination and other propaganda. Close surveillance and threats of retaliation 
olten make it difficult to withdraw from the movement or to defect to the government forces. 
simple inertia may “eep him in the movement, 

An insurgent may withdraw either by ceasing to participate in the movement or hy defecting 
to the government side. Once he is disaffected he secks the easiest and safest avenue of escape. 
I! circumstances are such that he can simply leave, he is iikely to do that. If the possibility of 
detecting arises first and it is relatively easy and safc. he may defect. Insofar as the guerrilla 
part of the movement is concerned, situational and personal factors are more often involved 
than ideological ones in a decision to withdraw or defect. Once the individual is disaffected, he 
usually begins te raiionalize and jinds many flaws in the goals, organization, or individuals in- 
volved in the movement. Government appeals and offers of rehabilitation programs, when 
known, tend to be an influencing factor in defection, 

Weology is an important factor in unilving the many divergent interests and goals among an 
vaderground movemert's membership. As a common set of interrelated beliefs, values, and 
norms. ideology is used to manipulate and influence the behavior of individuals within the group, 
Ideology also offers a way for individuals to reduce the ambiguity and uncertainty in their social 
and physical environment and vive meaning and organization to unexplained events. 

Group membership serves to satisfy several types of individual needs: patriotism, the 
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sense of “heicnging,"' recognition. and enhancement of scH-esteem. Strong organizational ties 
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protect an individual from external threats and offer him an opportunity to achieve economic or 
i political goals not otherwise attainable. Group membership does a great deal to condition and 
mold an individual's behavior. For example, group membership in an underground provides a 
: set of standards, so that an individual always knows implicitly what is right or wrong, what can 
or cannot he done. Underground membership structures and narrows an individual's exposure 
to perception of his environment. Because his view of life, of events. and of news is colored 
by his feelings and behavior, group organization also conditions attitudes and perceptions. 

A variety of factors affect the degree of influence underground membership exercises over 
individuals. Smali celle or working groups exercise more effective control than large ones. 
Frequency of meetings and length of membership affect the development of intimate relation- 
ships. The more highly structured the underground and the more clearly defined the relation- 
ships and duties, the greater the influence exerted. 

Underground movements have been described as “normative-coervive" organizations, em- 
ploying both persuasive group pressures and overt coercion, They are normative in that in- 
stitutional norms and mores secure behavioral conformity tocertain rules and group membership 
satisfies certain individual needs and desires. However, coercive power is applied through the 
threat or application cf physical sanctions, or through the deprivation of certain satisfactions. 

The Communists, through emphasis on ideology. democratic centralism, criticism and 
self-criticism techniques, the committee system and the cell struc have created a high 
degree of cohesiveness. Furthermore, their techniques seem to ve etfective in providing in- 
formational feedback to the leadership. The criticism —self-criticism sessions particularly 
serve to reinforce those normative patterns of behavior established during indoctrination. 

Clandestine ana covert behavior is an important feature of underground practice. By es- 
tablishing behavior patterns that avoid drawing attention to the underground movement, the 
underground organization is protected from detection. By appearing normal and inconspicuous. 
the underground member makes it difficult for security forces and other citizens to detect his 
membership in a subversive organization. 

Clandestine behavior consists of actions in which the underground member endeavors to 
conceal his involvement. Covert behavior attempts to conceal and cover underground activities 
from observation. Various techniques have been employed by the underground to achieve se- 
crecy. Organizational practices, such az cellular structures, false fronts. and false records 
and communications, disguise underground operations. Certain covert communication practices 
such as disguised couriers, mail-drops, and various signals are also used. Members of the 
underground also capitalize upon customs and norms which people accept without question, or 
play upon human susceptibility to authority or suggestion, to effectively disguise their operations 


and evade police interierence. 


PART TH, ADMINISTRATIVE OPFRATIONS 


Ftfective underground administrative operaticns are essential for the survival and expan- 
sion of an insurgent movement; unless its recruitment, training, and financial needs are serv- 
iced. it can neither function nor grow. Operatingin a potentially or actually hostile environment, 
underground organizations face the requirement of balancing the need lor cautious, normal ad- 
ministrative functions against the risks and vulnerabilities that inevitably accompany any ag- 
gressive action. To achieve this. underground leaders must adapt administrative techniques to 
the changing, but always risky. Situations of insurgency. 

In underground recruitment, for ¢xample, the means as well as the kind of individual re- 
crvited depend upon the movement's stage of development and the political-military situation, 
Dusing the carly phase, primary attention is given to selecting a well-disciplined cadre. The 
essential need is for tight security: hence, recruitment is highly selective and recruits are 
thoroughly screened. Various tests and oaths are required of recruits to commit them to the 
maovernent and confirm their reliability. In later phases, as the insurgency gains in organiza- 
tional sophistication, emphasis is placed on expanding the size of the multiple elements of the 
movement and increasing its mass support from outside. Through either persuasion or coer- 
cion, the original underground organization attempts to create a parallel mass organization. 
Persuasion comes through propaganda or programs to assist the people, such as helping vil- 
lagers harvest the crops. build schools, etc. Once a feeling of indebtedness is created, the 
underground asks for help in return and may recruit or “draft'’ men. Coercion may vary from 
simple “'armed invitation” to the impressment of “volunteers. "' Indirect techniques of masse 
recruitment include group pressure and suggestion. Other methods, such as alienating or 
compromising an individual vis-h-vis the government so that he has no other alternative but to 
join or support the underground, are also used. The use of indigenous "keymen" within a town 
or an organization is another effective underground technique. Appeals to join the underground 
capitalize upon the love of power, pressure from friends, anticipation of future rewards, 
liatred, or ideology and patriotism. 

The training ot special underground cadres is an essential corollary to recruitment. The 
undergreund seeks (o maximize its effectiveness by preparing recruits in techniques of clan- 
destine behavior, agitation, subversive activities. terror, sabotage, intelligence methods, and 
guerrvla wartare. Indeed, many undeiground moverents have established special schools to 
give recruits both practical and ideological training. The international Communist movement 
has long stressed the essential role of training, and its schools~from the Moscow Lenin School 


of the 1920's te the Castro-C uban training camps of the 1960's—provide some of the vest ex- 


amples of education tailored to support subversion. They have sougrt not only to prepare 


trainees in the art of underground and guerrilla tactics, but to imbue them with a sense of 


dedication and ideological purpose to ensure their carrying out directives even when the leader- 


ship has no direct control. To support this kind of training. literature such as {Lenin's "What 
Is To Be Done?" or Mao Tse-tung's writings are used because thev provide an essential link 
between the practical and the ideological. 

Underground finance is another essential clement of insurgent administrative operations, 
The underground may tap external sources, such as foreign governments or lratcrnal eroups, 
or they may raise funds within their own country. They may persuade people is vive volumary 
contributions, or they may make legal or illegal sales oi goods. If volantars sources are ine 
adequate, the underground frequently resorts to coercive methods, such as Pooheores, extor- 
tion, or, in areas they control. imposition of taxes. Peovle contribute to the andeveround for 
a variety of reasons: ideological allegiance to the cause, social pressure. presen. or tutire 


protection, chance of personal gain, or a desire to be on the winning side. 
PART IV, PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


In an insurgency, neither victory nor warfare can be conceived solely im miliary terms, 
Few insurgencies have been won or lost by large, decisive military battles. Usually some 
combination of military, political, and social means is used. Much of the soil. cnt beverage in- 
volved in favorable settlements is derived from effective underground pss ossdosicg! eperstions, 
Through the techniques of psychological operations the underground attumpts te preduce it 
social-political climate favorable to its control. To the underground, and especiniv the Com- 
munist underground, influencing opinions and attitudes is not. an end in itself, hat a means to 
enhance their organizational work among broad elements of society. Favorable attitudes and 
good intentions alone do not create revolutions: organization is necessary sor citective ection. 

Propaganda and agitation (in Communist jargon called "agitprop") are the principal lorms 
of underground psychological operations, Propagandists and agitators identify their appeals 
with society's recognized valucs so vs to cnlive Grose who ae ct Thea PETS Be 
accept the underground. The tools of the underground propagandist inehuce mort co hniques of 
the mass media—newspapers, leaflets, radio~and also stress word-of-mouth son:munication, 
It is here that the agitator in Communist movements plavs a central role: it is his task to 
overcome the inevitable barriers in communication and to see that the meseaye coches the 
target audience in a credible and meaningiul form. Appeals are usually crotionas and vias 
take the form of threats. They are directed at self-interest and preitdice, Vhe agitator must 
not onlv convince his audience but must convert atlitudes into mass action. distwile compla- 
cency, and intensify dissatisfaction. He encourages his audience to respond and provide leed- 


back, and uses group beliefs. valucs. and norms te win support through social pressure, 
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To further alicnute or crystallize public opinion against a government, the underground 


may advocate and urganize passive resistance. Passive resistance implies a large, unarmed 


group whase activities capitalize upon cxisting social norms in order to provoke action by gov- 
ernment security forces that will serve to alicnate large segments of public opinion. The pas- 
sive resister secks to persuade the populace to withdraw its support and cooperation from a 
government: his weapen in this persuasion is las ability to suffur—to martyr himself—and 
demonstrate by his sufiering that the government is tyrannical and unfit. 

Passive resistanee takes various forms and employs various nonviolent techniques, It 
may use attention-getting devices such as demonstrations, mass meetings, picketing, or, at 
another level, technizyics of noncooperation such as absenteeism, and civil disobedience, It is 
difficult for security forees to effectively control passive resisters. The effectiveness of pas- 
sive resistance, particuarl cival disoi-cdicnes, rests on securing wiespread compliance, In 
gaining this popular support, passive resistance provides Strong sacini cacrcion ty intluence the 
undecided or uncommitted to join the underground movement. 

The underground. however. seldom relies solely on in, auiractiveness of its appeals or on 
the persuasivencss ot its goals. When other techniques of psychological operations fail, it 
brings coercive means to bear, Terrorism represents a strong negative sanction to ensure that 
recalcitrant individuals comply with the underground's demands. Terrorism is used to support 
other underground cfforts such as propaganda and agitation, and is always used with an under- 
standing of its psychological effects and potential. 

Terror may best be described as a state of mind that varies in eifect and degree among in- 
dividuals, It captures ihe attention of the individual and makes him aware of and vulnerable to 
the terrorists’ demands, The utility of terrorism for an underground movement is multifarious: 
it may be used to disrupt government control of the population; it may demonstrate underground 
Strengt}i and attract popular support: it imay Suppress cooperation with the government by 
"collaborators"; and may be used io protect the security of the clandestine organization. 

Three types of terrorism can be distinguished: unorganized, support. and specialized. In 
spite of roles against unsanctioned acts of terror, they do occur. These acts are unorganized 
and are committed by proups or individuals during underground operations. Support groups, 
however. are sanctioned to enforce underground directives and threats through the use of 
terrorism. For selective targets, specialized terror units made up of "professionals" are 
emplox ed, 

Another teclinique used by the underground to alienate the populace trom governments is 
the subversive manipulation of crowds. The crowds that participate in civil disturbances are 
particularly vulnerable to manipulation by a relatively iew underground agitators who direct 
them toward emotional issues and arouse them against authority. Usually a subversively manip- 


ulated civil disturbance evolves in four phases: 1) the pre-crowd phase. when the subversive 
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elements organize, train, and plan for their action; 2) in the crowd phase, a group largely com- 
posed of individuals who have been conditioned vither by subversive manipulation or other 
events is assembled; 3) the civil disturbance phase, when agents maintain emational excitement, 
create martyrs, and focus the riot situation: and 4) the post-disturbance phase, when the emo- 
tions aroused are capitalized upon by calling strikes, spreading violence, or creating 
united front parties and pressure groups. 

In the subversive manipulation of crowds. as when dealing in propaganda, agitation, pas- 
sive resistance, and terrorism, psychological operations are concerned not only with the 
"objective" world about an individual but with the world as seen by the individual, Although the 
"real" world or the "facts" are important in psychological operations, what matters most is 
what people believe and can be made to believe. The intent of the underground in crowds and 
riots is to focus, direct, manipulate, and create beliefs which will crvstallize support for the 


underground. 


PART V, PARAMILITARY OPERATIONS | 


The underground performs a variety of paramilitary activities. The political and armed 
activities of an insurgency overlap both in function and in personnel. Usually inferior in 
numbers and resources to the government security forces, the underground muSt use every 
opportunity and capitalize upon every advantage in undertaking paramilitary operations. This 
requires careful planning of underground missions involving the development of contingency 
plans, rehearsals of the mission in advance, and careful study of enemy vulnerabilities. 
Techniques used by undergrounders to exploit vulnerabilities in planning missions include 
infiltration, surprise, deception, diversion, and creation of fatigue through continuous 
harassment and provocation. Many other factors are also considered by the underground 
leader3 in planning missions, from situational factors such as the most strategic time of dav 
to human factors of enemy morale and confidence. 

Adequate intelligence estimates are, of course, prerequisite to effective planning of under- 
ground missions. Intelligence allows underground operations planners to establish the neces- 
Sary priorities among enemy targets and to expose, create, and take advantage of security 
vulneraiilities. Intelligen-e is also critical in the planning of psychological operations; it 
reveals the attitudes, grievances, and specific problems of a target group so that prupaganda 
themes and agitation slogans may be appropriately tailored. Indeed. one ef the first tasks 
facing an underground movement is the establishment of an adequate intelligence network, most 
frequently on a cellular basis. lnderground intelligence relies on both reconnaissance and cn 


the cooperation of the "part-time" members in towns or villages. The use ol “innocents’— 
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children. old men, and women—is particularly common in providing intelligence about thy 
movemert of guvernment security forces. 

The most common paramilitary operations are ambushes and raids. Because ambushes 
involve a surprise attack from a concealed vositlion on terrain of the attackers’ choosing. they 
are as popular and easy to launch as they are devastating and difficult to counter. Not sur- 
prisingly, the ambush plays a part in 60 to 70 percent of Communist armed action. Raids and 
arbushes are useful to the underground in acquiring weapons and supplies, harassing and de- 
moralizing government forces. delaying or blocking the movement of troops and supplies, 
destroving or capturing government personnel or installations, and undermining confidence 
among the populace in the power of government. Tactics in a~bushes and raids stress detailed 
inte!ligence reports, caretul planning. and a boldness of imagination that uses the element of 
surprise to iis best advantage. 

Unless security forces obtain complete intelligence on every move of the underground, it 
is largely impossible to prevent ambushes and raids. However, it is possible to forestall or at 
leas: lessen the effectiveness cf ambushes. Counterambush strategies usually emphasize that: 
1) security forces should not follow consistent patterns of moveinent; 2) reaction of troops must 
be swift and automatic and soldiers should be trained to “rush through" an ambush: 3) effective 
outside communications should be maintained at all times so that reinforcements may be called; 
4+) ambushers should be aggressively pursued: and 5) rural activity should be carefully observed 
and intellirence strengthened. 

Sabotage is another principal underground paramilitary activity having as its objective the 
destruction or damage of resources important to the eneiny's military effort. In general, 
underground sabotage falls into two categories: strategic and general. Strategic sabotage in- 
volves hitting largets of key importance by specially trained units in carefully planned missions. 
General sabotage, on the other hand, is directed at nonstrategic targets with the purpose of en- 
couraging similar acts by the populace, as well as hampering the government in attaining its 
military capacity. Such acts serve to propagandize the underground movement's strength and 
popular support a8 well as to further corimit the citizenry to its cause. 

Essential to the planning of underground paramnili‘ary operations are methods of escape and 
evasion. Underground escape-and-evasion networks usually consist of established escape 
routes and hideouts—"'safe houses" for temporary stopover or permanent retuge. Care is taken 
to provide necessary Supplies and caver stories for all hideouts. To protect the secrecy of the 
escape -and-evasion network. all strangers seeking assistance urc carefully screened and in- 
terrogated. A system of hideouts is alo a critical feature of anv underground movement's 


effort to infiitrate outside persons into a country. such as North Vietnamese agents inti South 


Vietnam. Usuaily such infiltration networks rely upon hidcouts in remote. rural areas. 


PART VI, GOVERNMENT COUNTERMEASURES 


The most effective countermeasure is the use of immediate, overpowering force to repress 
the first signs of insurgency or resistance. Nations with a representative or constitutional 
form of government are often restrained from such action by moral, legal, and social congider- 
ations, and often attempt to combat the first recognized signs of underground movement through 
social, economic, or political reforms. All too frequently, however, these positive programs 
fail, either because of the advanced stage of the underground movement. or because of in- 
adequate resources or time. A government must then organize for more direct. increasingly 
forceiul countermeasures. 

As an insurgency gains momentum and government countermeasures move from simple 
police action to involvement of the armed services, a new centralized command structure is 
generally required for effective counterinsurgency action. Care must be taken. however, to 
leave area commanders a certain amount of tactical autonomy to permit swift and aggressive 
counteraction, Frequently a unified intelligence organization is also established so that in- 
telligence information may be processed rapicly and efficiently, with little duplication of effort. 
The multiple system of intelligence organization, in which a number of separate intelligence 
groups work simultaneously, has the advantage of being less vulnerable to compromise by 
underground .uifiltration than the unified type. 

The character of modern underground and guerrilla activity has added a new dimension to 
intelligence functioning in counteraction. In countcrinsurgent warfare the enemy is elusive 
and targets are transitory. As a consequence, rapid response to intelligence is of crucial im- 
portance, Also, the kind of intelligence materials required for action is different. Counter- 
insurgency intelligence must provide long-range intelligence on the stable factors in the 
insurgent situation, such as demographic factors, nature of the underground organization, 
characteristics of those recruited, and the kinds of appeals made, as well as short-run intor- 
mation on specific individuals—biographies cf underground suspects, their families, contacts— 
and on the behavior patterns of the underground. In counterinsurgency much intelligence, 
particularly contact intelligence in the rural areas where the underground thrives. is based 
upon informants—either paid, voluntary, or infiltrated agents. Cordon-and-search operations 
have frequently been used in gathering intelligence where the populace does not cooperate for 
fear of reprisal from the underground, Surveillunce and interrogation provide another source 
of intelligence. 

Defection programs have also playcd a significant role in the outcome of several counter- 
insurgency efforts, The psychological impact of defection on other members of the undergi ound 
is significant and, in addition, defectors may provide considerable intelligence data. Defectors 


usually decide to defect because of situational tactors—from certain long-range factors such as 
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an estimate of the probeble outcome of the insurgency, as well as from such short-range fac- 
tors as disagreement with superiors or adverse living conditions. Because many under- 
rounders and guerrillas are cverced into joining the movement, or join because of highly specific 
grievauces, they can be persuaded to defect if they can be convinced that they will receive good 
treatment. At the point of decision, the defector is most concerned about the future and fear of 
possible retaliation. The government's goal should be to communicate with potential defectors, 
telling them of safe systems and known procedures for defecting. In organizing defection pro- 
grams, a& concerted effort must be made to coordinate psychological operations with other 
programs. If the government says that defectors will be given fair treatment and then govern- 
ment soldiers or police shoot or punish men who surrender, confidence in the government's 
promises Will obviously be diminished, 

Population control is an essential feature of counterinsurgency action. It seeks to ac- 
complish two different, yet integrally related, countermeasure objectives: to restrict the 
movement of the underground and to separate it both physically and psychologically from the 
populace. The principal) techniques of population control are collective-responsibility tactics, 
resettlement and relocation programs, registration requirements, and food controls. In ad- 
dition to these more comnion population-control techniques. the Communists have developed 
what has been dubbed the “total societal’ approach featuring the simultaneous and coordinated 
use of social, economic, ideological, and political controls. 

The general target for civic action is the vast majority of the populace which does not of- 
ficially participate in the insurgency. There are many methods by which the government may 
effect civic action programs: it can strengthen the social welfare services to help victims of 
the underground, expand public healt and educational programs, aid agricultural areas, stimu- 
late economic development, and control food prices, 

Underground organizations have a number of vulnerabilities which security forces can take 
advantage of to destroy the movement. The high degree of compartmentalization makes the 
underground organization vulnerable to infiltration. It is also possible for security forces to 
play upon ‘ne fear of infiltration held by most undergrounders, .1 .1« underground can be made 
to believe that they have been infiltrated, their in.mediate response is to increase security 
measures and reduce their operational activities. The reduction in underground activities 
diminishes the effect of the constant pressure of underground terrorism and agitation. 

Since underground communications are organized on a fail-safe basis, once a link is de- 
tected it may be placed under constant surveillance in order to trace the other links, perhaps to 
the underground leadership. In certain situations some underground work, such as finance, 
training, and supply, may be carried on outside of the country to reduce the possibility of 
detection and surveillance. Cooperative efforts with other nations or increased border checks 


can be effective in detecting undergrounders while they are relatively in the open. It ig most 
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important in counterinsurgency operations to keep in mind that even when the guerrilla force is 


defeated the movement ig not destroyed until all of the clandestine underground cells have been 


detected and destroyed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The organizational structure of an underground reflects a delicate balance between effi- 
clency and security. While carrying out operations, underground members must be constantly 
aware of the hostile environment within which thes act. The diverse and often conflicting re- 
quirements of security and efficiency add complications and anomalies to the underground 
structure and operations. Many times, in order to achieve one goal, others must be sacrificed. 

After many decades of conflict and repeated trial and error, Communist organizational 
skills and tactics have reached a point of handbook simplicity. Although most of the Communist 
principles and practices have antecedents in other movements, few organizaiions have practiced 
the underground art so widely and so persistently for such an extended period of time. 

Although the principles, rudiments, and techniques of political recruitmen!, organization, 
and control are elementary and can be found in all societies, their successful application is 
always impressive. 

To fully understand bow and why an individual makes certain decisions or takes certain 
actions, it is essential to understand how he perceives the world around him and to exumine the 
stimuli which impinge upon him within his environment, Whether they are members of famiiy, 
industrial, or social organizations, persons assume roles which are defined hy the nature of 
the organizations. For this reason knowledge of underground organization is important and 
prerequisite to the understanding of the behavior of underground members, When an individual 
joins a subversive organization, the organization becomes a major part of bis daily life and 
alters his patterns of behavior markedly. | 

If an organization is to achieve its objectives, certuin activities, including dccision- 
making and communications, must be carried on. The structuring of these activities provides 
the context for an individual's behavior and motivation, The roles assumed by the individual, 
the information he acquires, and the rules, rewards, and punishments imposed upon him by the 
orgunization establish the patterns he follows. These structural and organizational determi- 


nants of behavior will be briefly reviewed in the first two chapters. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
UNDERGROUND ORGANIZATION WITHIN INSURGENCY 


For the purpose of this study, an insurgent or revolutionary movement is defined as a sub- 
versive, illegal attempt by an organized indigerous group outside the established governing 
structure to Weaken, modify, or replace existing governing authority through the protracted use 
or threatened use of force. An underground is defined as those clandestine or covert organi- 
zational elements of a subversive or insurgent movement which are attempting to weaken, 
modify, or replace an existing governing authority. 

in its initial stages, when the insurgency is being organized and is necessarily operating in 
aclandestine manner, the entire organization is considered an underground. As the movement 
develops strength, some clements are militarized and operate overtly. The guerrilla arm is 
used te combat the military force of the cxisting government, In this phase the military efforts 
of the guerrilla units are augmented by the clandestine activities of the underground, which 
carries on the political war, establishes shadow governments, and supports the military effort. 
A dual structure of a guerrilla force and a covert underground force appears in most insurgent 


movements, * 
INSURGENT ORGANIZATION 


Many factors influence the organizational structure of insurgent organizations. The social, 
economic, and political conditions within the country to a large extent determine who the dis- 
contented are, Who the participants will be, and what issues and cleavages will appear, Insur- 
gency iends to develop cut of internal conflict. Usually the participants do not have access to 
governmental authority and force, and through protracted conflict attempt to win the support of 
the people and establish shadow governments. 

Terrain and environmental factors also affect organization. Although an underground can 
function in almost any environment, guerrilla forces are seldom found in harsh climates or 
higniy populated areas. If the leaders of the movement are also members of other organiza- 
tions, they tend to work within those former organizations and to attract members from them to 
the underground, Consequently, the character of the former organizations tends to influence 


the form and character of an underground. 


#In Malaya (1948-1960), there was an overt armed foice, the Malayan Races Liberation 
Army (MRLA), and an underground force, the Min Yuen; in Yugoslavia (1941-1945), the Na- 
tional Liberation Army and the National Liberation Committees; in Algeria (1954-1962), the 
guerrilla furee, the FLN, and the political force, the ALN; in Vietnam, the Viet Cong's guer- 
rilla arni, the National Liberation, Army, and the underground arm, the National Liberation Front, 
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Sanctuary is vital to the existence of an insurgent organization. Neighboring countries or 


relatively inaccessible rural areas within the country must offer the insurgents 4 base area to 
train cadre and experiment with political appeals and insurgent organization. 

External support, primarily psychological but also material, is fegutiad if the movement 
is to survive, International relations have considerable effect on the outcome of internal 
conflicts, 

The form of the undergrcund organization is determined in many respects by the types of 
people who originate the movement and the environment within which they must operate. If the 
organizers are primarily military men, the organ:zational structure usually takes on many of 
the features of a conventional military organization. If the organizers are politicians, the po- 
litical role and political aspects of underground activities will be stressed. 

Insurgent organizations by necessity operate on both political and military fronts. Not only 
must they neutralize or destroy the government's military force, they must also win the sup- 
port of the people and control the peopie through rtadow governments. 

The insurgent military force is usually crude and begins with small-unit guerrilla action. 
If the conflict runs its full course, a regular mobile force, supported by other paramilitary 
forces. evolves. On the political front, an underground is formed to subvert existing govern- 
mental support and organize support for all the insurgents. The underground works through 
mass organizations and front groups of existing nonpolitical organizational structures and 
eventually establishes control of people through shadow governments, The underground sup- 
ports the guerrilla and military front by providing supplies, intelligence, and paramilitary 
support, 

Many times the duties and activities of guerrillas and underground overlap and it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the two organizations. However. several distinctions can be made. 
Guerrillas have responsible unit commancers, and live and operate outside of the control and 
surveillance of government forces. Underground members usually live within the control and 
surveillance of government forces. Their activities mav he either legal or illegal, but their 
goals are illegal within the system and they try to conceal their organization and the identity of 
their members from the governing authority. All of the civilian organizations associated with 
an insurgency are defined as underground, 

Although the apparent goals of an insurgent organization are well publicized, the true goals 
may not always be known. For example, in a Communist-inspired insurgency, the Communist 
Party infiltrates the insurgent organization and creates a clandestine, covert parallel hicrarchy 


within it. In a Communist-dominated insurgency, the underground includes both the civilian 


organization and the Communist clandestine, covert organization. 


Military Component 


The military elements initially employ guerrilla tactics, usually developing a mobile main 
force later, The regular main force is usually organized along conventional military lines 
into sections, platoons, companies. battalions, and even regiments, These units operate in the 
countryside. Moving from region to region. The main force is generally supported by para- 
military or guerrilla forces at the regional or local level. 

The regional troops, the second element, are assigned responsibility for an area compar- 
able to a province ur a state. They move about conducting raids, ambushes, and attacks 
against government troops, They seek refuge and supplies from local villages at night. 

The third element, a local militia, operates from a village and is generally composed of 
village residents, The members of these units live in their usual way by day and go cut on 
raids only at night. 

For definitional purposes, those elements that operate openly and are organized along con- 
ventional military lines and use conventional tactics will be considered the mobile main force. 
Those overt elements that operate on a full-time basis and use guerrilla tactics will be referred 


to as paramilitary or guerrilla. 


Underground Component 


Function 


The underground arm of the insurgent movement is usually a hierarchicai structure, rising 
from a base of cells, through branches, districts, states, or provinces to national head- 
quarters. The members may be described as being of three types, depending on their degree 
of commitment, The leadership cadre is the hard core of the organization and consists of 
persons who devote fuil time to the cause. The regular workers continue their ordinary roles 
in society, but are available to perform organizational duties and attend meetings on a regular 
busis. The auxiliary, or part-time workers, are available to pertorm only particular tasks or 
Special assignments. 

Another large group is important to the underground—the unorganized sympathizers, non- 
members who participate through such activities as passive resistance and mass demonstra- 
tions or by withholding aid and assistance to the government, 

While the guerrillas and the main force carry out the insurgent military effort, it is the 


function cf members of the underground te infiltrate and subvert government orgamceutions and 


institutions. Besides playing an offensive role against the government, they have administra- 
tive and organizational roles. They recruit and train members, obtain finances and supplies, 
establish caches for both the underground and the guerrilla forces, conduct terrorist and psy- 


chological operations against the government, and try to win the people's support of the move- 


- ment. In support of the guerrillas, they are charged with collection of intelligence and with 


carrying out sabotage against military installations. One of their most important roles is to 
establish ehadow governments and control the people. 


The Cell 


The basic unit of the underground organization is the cell. It usually consists of a cell 
leade. and cell members. The leader assigns work, checks on members, and acts as a liaison 
with underground committees. A large cell may require assistant cell leaders, Its size 
usually depends upon its assigned functions, but in dangerous times the cell is kept small to 
reduce the possibility of compromise. The cell may be compartmentalized in order to protect 
the underground organization and reduce the vulnerability of its members to capture. Com- 
partmentalization restricte the information any member has about the identity, background, or 
current residence of any other cell member. He knows individuals only by their aliases and 
the means by which they can be reached. This follows the underground "fail-safe" principle: 
if one element in the organization fails, the consequences to the total organization will be mini- 
mal. Furthermore, it is a security measure which protects not only the organization but the 
individuals in the compartmentalized cells. 

The degree of compartmentalization depends upon the size of the organization, the popular 
support given the government's security forces by the populace, and the probability of detection 
by security forces. If the security forces have neither instituted population control and sur- 
veillance, nor tried to infiltrate the underground organization, the degree of compartmentali- 
zation is usually small. At the other extreme, if the populace supports the government and 
willingly informs it about subversive activity, compartmentalization will necessarily be rigid. 

Cells may be organized on a geographic basis or on a functional basis within such groups 


as labor unions, the professions, and women's organizations. Both types of cells often exist 


’ gimultaneously. The cells may be highly centralized, with orders flowing from a high command 


throughout the organization; this tends to increase the efficiency of operations. On the other 
hand, the organization may be highly decentralized, with units in ventene parts of the country 
operating autonomously; this reduces its vulnerability. 
The structure of underground cells usually reflects a compromise between requirements 
of organizational efficiency and the need for security. The structure also varies with the phase 


of insurgent developraent, 


operating directly as a unit, They collect money, distribute propaganda, and carry on the i 


necessary pciitical functions of an underground. (See figure 1.) 
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Figure 1. Operational Cell 


The inteiligence cell is unique in that the cell leader seldom comes into direct contact with 
the members ot the cell and the members are rarely in contact with each other. The structure 
is such that a member who ias infiluated into a government agency, for example, contacts the 
cell leader through an intermediary such as a mail-drop, cut-out, or courier. The cell leader 
is in contact with the branch leader through a courier or mail-drop. Characteristic of this cell 
is the high degree of compartmentalization and use of indirect communication. (See figure 2.) 

The auxiliary cell is commonly found in front groups or in sympathizers’ organizations. It 
contains an underground cell leader, assistant cell leaders, and members. Members are usu- 
ally highly invo'ved in the cause of the underground, but they are either unreliable or untested 
for routine underground work. The cell leaders identify potential recruits and screen them for 
the operational underground or intelligence cells. The auxillary cell differs structurally from 


the operational cell in that it is larger in size, has an intermediate level of supervision, and has 


little or no compartmentalization. It is primarily used to handle large influxes of memvers 


during an expansion period. (See figure 3.) 
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Figure 2. Intelligence Cell 
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Figure 3. Auxiliary Cell 


Size. Underground operational cells are usually composed cf 3 to § members.* Activities 
which call for a division of labor require a large cell and a high degree of coordination. The 
ecll may be called upon to serve a specialized function, or it may he asked to work with other 
cells, each performing part of a complex function in the underground. A big cell with little 
compartmentalization minimizes the need for formal communications and is thus less vulner- 
able as far as written records are concerned. However, its vulnerability to capture is greater, 
because the members know each other and have frequent interaction, If one member is caught 
and intorms, all members will be compromised. In the small compartmentalized cell, the 
danger that critical underground leaders and cadre will be captured is minimized. On the other 
hand, it has a greater need for formal communications between units. 

The size of the operational cell also varies according to the phase of development of the 
organization. Where there is a palitical party which is legal, the main attempt is to recruit 
people into the party and then indoctrinate them, In this case the cell may be large. For ex- 
ample, in Germany prior to World War II, the Communist Party cells consisted of as many as 
20 members who met twice a week. Each cell was headed by a political leader, an administra- 
tive organizer, and an agitprop leader.3 When it became apparent that the Nazis were gaining 
control of the country, the Communists prepared to go underground. The cells were reduced in 
size and compartmentalized to diminish the risk of infiltration by agents provocateurs. Only the 
leader of each group of five knew the identity and adaresses of the other four members of his 
cell. He alone could contact the higher levels of the party.4 As a practice, no one person in 
one group knew the identity or composition of any other group. 

Similarly, the Communist Party in France before World War I had cells of 15 to 20 and 
even 30 members. After the party was declared illegal in September 1939, until the armistice 
in June 1940. cell size was reduced to three men in order to maintain a high degree of secu- 
rity.5 Later, to increase the party's effectiveness and size, eight-man cells were set up, but 
between October and December of 1940 the size was reduced to five men. During the German 
occupation, the party returned to three-man cells in order to ensure maximum security.6 In 
times of maximum security the three-man cell seems to be the basic unit. But when gov- 
ernment security enforcement is relatively loose and there is a need for recruitment, cell 


membership may he increased to as high as 30. 


*In the i!orth Korean infiltration into South Korea and in the Communist Party of France 
during World War JL, cells “ere composed of three members; in the Soviet underground behind 
the German lines in World War I, in the pre-World War II anti-Nazi campaign, as well as in 
Cuba, the cells hac three to five members: in the Polish underground and in Egypt during Nas- 
ser's revolution, claudestine cells were organized into five-man groups: andin Denmark sabotage 
cells were composed of six members. tn Algeria, the FLN's basic unit was a half-ecli, with 
three men: only the leader ot each fuli eeli knew the members in each half-cell. Immediately 
above the cell was a halt-group {two cells of seven men each, plus a leader): then a group (two 
half-groups and a leader). and then subdistricts and districts organized on the same principle.? 
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Critical high-risk cells are usually small, compartmentalized, and detached. Intelligence 
celis are highiy compartmentalized and usually maintained at approximately three members.7 
Sabotage units also are usually kept to three-man cells* and remain independent of other under- 
ground networks.10 The sabotage units usually work on their own and svt up ihctr own commu- 
nications system.!! Specisiized terror units function in much the same manner and are also kept 
to three or four members. {2 

Auxiliary celis, such vs these in youth organizations, are less compartmentalized and 
violate many of the rules of clandestine behavior in order to enroll members into the under- 
ground organization. These celle act as a screening device, testing members before they are 


accepted into the formal undexground organization. t 


Number. The number of cells primarily depends upon the density of the population. An 
underground seeks to disperse its units geographically as well as ethnicaily. ‘To avoid over- 
concentration in any one group, organization, or geographic region, which would make sur- 
veillance by security forces easier within each area, the underground generally has cells in 
various blocks, districts, cities, and regions. It infiltrates and also creates cells in existing 
organizational elements, such 4s labor, youth groups, and social organizations. 

Communist Party members maintain dual-cell membership. The underground member 
may be part of a cell made up of agents who live within a certain residential area or block: 
these are called street cells. He may also be a member of a cell at his place of employment: 
a workshop cell. !4 Dual-cell membership is more or iess universal in countries where the 
Communist Party is legal, and the number of cells a member belongs to depends on the func- 


tions he is to perform. 


Parallel Cells. Parallel cells are frequently set up to support a primary cell. (See fig- 
ure 4.) This is done for several reasons. First, it takes a great deal of time to reestablish 
cells and if there is to be a continuous flow of information the underground must have a backup 
cell in case the primary cell 1s compromised. Secondly, in intelligence, duplicate ceils are 
needed to verify pieces of information and to check the reliability of sources. Parallel cells 


were set up as a protective measure by the Socialist Party in the anti-Nazi underground. 15 


#In Denmark during World War II, sabotage units were generally 6-member ceils that op- 
erated autonomously.’ In Cuba, the cells for sabotage were kept to 3 or 4 members plus a 
leader.$ 

4In World War II, in the anti-Nazi movement, one underground labor youth leader was in 
charge of 10 subordinates who among them had 90 followers. The members were primarily 
young students who collected intelligence and gave it to their leaders, who in turn submitted it 
to the formal underground leader. In Cuba during the anti-Batista movement, a propaganda 
cell was led by one formal underground leader, with 12 subordinates, who in turn controlled 
400 members of the propaganda section. !? 
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Communist operations are conducted with as many as 4 or 5 independent and parallel intelli- 


gence organizations. '!¢ In various front groups parallel cells are used for clandestine support 
of underground members in the front organization who are seeking positions of suthority or 


responsibility. ' 
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Figure 4, Parallel Cells 


Cells in Series. In order to carry out such functions as the manufacture of weapons, sup- 
ply. escape and evasion, propaganda, and printing of newspapers, a division of labor is re- 
quired, In the Haganah, clandestine workshops were established to produce small arms. 
Materials were purchased from regular commercial sources and taken to legal workshops, 
each of which manufactured components of the weapons. Finally the parts were taken to an as- 
sembly plant. The operational cells as well as the operation were organized into a series with 
management, insuring that the assembly lines were compartmentalized and operated in an ef- 
ficient manner. Only the underground leader, who kept records of materials, storage, and 
transportation of the various parts concealed in the company records, was aware of the entire 
process. Each plant had an intelligence network to act as lookouts,1i 

A similar procedure is used in escape and evasion. The escape network is organized into 


a chain-like operation where the nead of a safe ho-ne in the network knows only the next link 


in the chain and nothing more; an entire escape-and-evasion net is not known to any one 
individual. 

In the Belgian underground six cells or sections were connected in a series to produce 
large-scale newspapers. One cell, composed of reporters, gathercd the information and sent 
it to a second cell which was composed of editors, who wrote the material. One cell was 
charged with supply: that is, getting the ink, paper, and lead. Another cell was in charge of 
administration—keeping books and funds. An additional cell was in charge of the printing: and, 
finally, through various other celis the newspaper was distributed. 13 

Often cells are expanded or assembled for a short period to carry out specific, special- 
mission tasks. In Denmark, small, 6-man cells were increased to 10-man sabotage teams in 
order to carry out large-scale missions. The network eventually included 10 teams of 10 men 
each. This was the maximum strength allowed for security considerations.!" In Greece, terror 
cells were organized for a particular mission and then dissolved in order to protect the security 


of the terrorist. 20 
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Figure 5. Cells in Series 
Command and Control 


Within any organization there is a need for coordination—not simply at single points in time 


but over a duration of time. The complexities of coordination require some central control. 


The many actividies must be centralized in order to provide subordinate units with services 
that they cannot provide for themselves. Such functions as strategy, collection of funds, pro- 
curement of supplies, and intelligence and security services are usually performed at some 
central agency. -! 

In conventional organizations, centralization requires a high degree of coordination and 
coordination in turn requires a great deal of communication. Communication is a serious vul- 
nerabilitv of most underground movements. Frequent meetings, written messages, and records 
can be used by security forces to identify and destroy the underground organization, There is a 
great deal of local autonomy with respect to specific actions which require adjustment to local 
conditions. Tactical decisions are usually made independently by lower-echelon leaders in de- 
centralized commands. 22 Generally, when higher commands issue orders, they communicate 
them to lower echelons in the form of mission-type orders~orders which say ''do whatever is 
necessary to maximize a certain objective function. '' 23 

There are two factors that dictate this practice. The first is that the local units probably 
know the situation better than the central command. and the second is that lower echelons are 
probably better prepared to make decisions with respect to implementation and time. Ifa 
mission or action must be closely directed or if there is a change in strategies and the central 
command wishes to exercise tight control over the specific units, a liaison represertative is 
usually sent directly to the units to assume control, For routine operations, however, direct 
control is seldom necessary. One factor which tends to unified action among decentralized 
units is the long, intensive common training given to the cadre before they depart to assume 
command of a local unit, 

The high degree ot decentralization. compartmentalization, mission-type orders and local 
autonomy of action is primarily a security measure to protect the organization from compro- 
mise and is most prominent in the early stages of the movement. However, as the movement 
expands and the emphasis changes to overt action, main-force units are organized along the 
lines of conventional command and the underground units become less compartmentalized. A 
centralized control structure with its direct orders tends to increase the effectiveness and 
speed of underground and guerrilla action, 

There is generally a duplication of command structure with forward and rear elements 
playing roughly similar roles. In Algeria there was an external command outside the country 
as well as an internal command within Algeria; in the Philippines there was an internal under- 
ground called the “politbureau-out,” safely located in guerrilla-controlled territory. Similarly, 
in World War If much of the centratized underground activity was conducted hy governments-in- 
exile and many of them were located in Engiand. The purpose of the external command is to 
provide alternate command in case the internal cne is captured, as well as to permit the neces- 


sary command ‘vork tu tak~ ee in a relatively safe location. The internal command is re- 


sponsible for the coord:. .on of activities within the country. 
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This dual principle of leadership for security reasons may even eatend down to the opera- 


tional level. In the pre-World War II anti-Nazi underground two types of cells were used. One 


was composed of members who operated within the country but who were directed by a leader 
who resided outside the country. This was a security measure to ensure continued existence of 
the cell. A second type of cell was used in which the cadre and cell members both operated 
within the country. These cells were interconnected and operated through a common directing 
center. In this second type of cell, organizational security was sacrificed for organizational 
effectiveness.24 However, the dual system of operation provided some balance between security 


and operational effectiveness. 


Insurgents organize their areas of responsibility and administrative boundaries so that 
they do not coincide with those of the security forces, 24 In this manner the insurgents take ad- 
vantage of the interface problems which exist among government security forces. In most or- 


ganizations it is easier to send messages upward in the chain of command than it is to send 
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messages laterally to comparable elements. Therefore, in many cases. the crossing of a city 
limit or a state line takes the insurgents out of one unit's jurisdiction and responsibility and 
places them under the jurisdiction of another unit of the security forces. The delays and con- 
fusion caused by interface problems often provide the underground with the narrow margin of 
time necessary to escape or go into hiding. 

If underground units are centralized or concentrated in one section of the country or seg- 
ment of the population, as the OAS was in Algiers during the Algerian independence mavement, 
it is relatively easy for sccurity forces tu concentrate all their efforts in this area in order to 
control and destroy the organization. Tor security reasons it is advantageous to have repre- 
sentatives .1 every part of the country, at every geographic location, and in cvery political 
unit. It is also functionally desirable to use existing organizations. such as unions, military 
organizations, and political parties, to achieve the purposes of the subversive movement. 

In addition to decentralizing and leaving many decisions to lower-echelon units, under- 
grounds compartmentalize their activities. The result is an organization that is highly indi- 
vidualistic in its operations. This in itself is a security measure, for it makes it extremely 
difficult for security forces to identify the modus operandi of one cell or unit by uncovering or 


penetrating other cells. 


ORGANIZATION AND EVOLUTIONARY DYNAMICS 


Ia the development of an insurgent or revolutionary movement, there are many activities 
which are not visible to the casual observer. The organization and activities of an insurgent 
movement have been likened to an iceberg, with the bulk of the organization and ils activities 


lying submerged and only the overt operations of the guerrillas being visible.26 (See figure 6.} 
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Iding of a Revolutionary Movement 
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In a protracted revolution, organizational activities ol the underground undergo various 
changes, Although the phases of change can be identified, they do not necessarily follow a tixed 
pattern of development. They may overlap and their evolutionary progress may vary in dil- 
ferent parts of the country due to local conditions. 

In the clandestine organization phase, the underground begins by setting up cells, recruit - 
ing, training, and testing cadres, infiltrating key industrial labor unions and national organi-a- 
tions, establishing external support, and establishing a base in a safe area. During this phase 
the organization is small and highly compartmentalized. Cell size is kept small and new cells 
are added. Operational-type cells are usually maintained with three members each, ind in- 
telligence-type cell structures are used for those agents infiltrating key installations and 
organizations. 

In the psychological offensive phase, the underground capitalizes upon dissatisfaction and 
desire for change by creating unrest and disorder and by exploiting tension created by social. 
economic, and political differences. Through strikes, demonstrations, and agitation, a wider 
atmosphere of discontent is generated. Covert underground agents in mass organizations act 
in concerted effort with agitators who call for demonstrations and through subversive manipula- 
tion turn them into riots, Underground activities are directed at discrediting the police and the 
military and government authorities. Operational terror cells in many parts of the country 
operate through the selective use of threats, intimidation, and assassination, The total number 
of cells in the underground is increased; cells in series are created in order to run under~ 
ground newspapers, make large agitation efforts, and undertake other such large-scale co- 
ordinated activities thrcughout the country. 

In its expansion phase, after its disruptive activities create unrest and uncertainty , the 
movement seeks to crystallize public support for a strong organization that wil! restore order. 
The emphasis is put on recruiting people through mass organizations and winning popular sup- 
port for change. Auxiliary cells are created to accomimodate new members, Support is puilt 
up in front groups and created in other national organizations by covert members. An effort is 
aiso made to establish a national political front of many organizations. Trained cadres creale 
new ceiis and mass organizations, Auxiliary cells are created to handle the influx of new mem- 
bers. Recruiting progresses from being highly selective in the early stages to mass recrult- 
ment in the communities and rural areas, and ultimately to drafting young men and women, 

The over! activitics of the militarization phase draw general attention to the insurgent 
movement, A guerrilla force is forined to harass the government miiitary torce. In its tacties 
the insurgent military force avoids conventional fixed fronts: there is 4 quick concentration tor 
action and an imme Jiate disengagement and dispersal aftex tighting. 

The guerrilla strategy generally follows the three stages outlined by Mao Tse-tung. + The 


first is called stretegic defense. Because the government lorcer are usually superior. the 


ra a a rn a ee 


guerrillas concentrate on harassment, surprise raids, ambushes, and assassinations; they try 
to foree the government troops to extend their supply lines. Since their primary aim is control 
of people rather than territory, they readily trade territory to preserve the guerrilla force. 

The second stage begins when the government forees stop their advance and concentrate on 
holding territory. As men, :irms.and supplies are acquired, the guerrillas attack larger govern- 
ment forces and installations, In this situation, the government is prepared to fight conventional 
war but the guerrillas are dispersed and capitalize on their speed and mobility. Thus, harass- 
nent wears down the government troops while the guerrillas are organizing and buiiding their 
army, As Mio says, “Our stratezv is one against ten and our tactics are ten against one," 24 

The third stage referred to by Mao is the counteroffensive. This begins when the guerrilla 
army becomes sufficiently well-trained and well-equipped to meet the government forces. The 
guerrillas seck to create liberated areas: within these areas of control, they build up addi- 
tional military forces, 

The guerrilla force is established univ after the leadership has decided that the revolution- 
ary Structure is strong enough to supp rt its own army, Underground agents infiltrate towns 
and villages and begin clandestine recruiting of villagers into front groups andlocal militia. Thev 
train and indoctrinate kev recruits. Later these groups become feeder organizations for the 
regional ang main-torce units. 

As the insurgent internal supply arm, the underground purchases supplies, either on the 
black market or in the legal market through tront organizations. They raid warehouses and 
sel uplactories in urban aud rural areas. Supply sovrees outside the country are also tapped 
through firms that impert under noncontraband labels from friendly governments. Caches are 
maintained throughout the countryside. 

The underground prevides transportation to move supplies, concealing the load or other- 
wise discouraging the authorities irom making an inspection. As part of the transportation 
system, storage facilities are provided in houses, central locations, and remote area3, 

External sources. such as forcign governments or fraternal societies, are tapped for funds, 
Internally, loans arg obtained from wealthy svmpathizers, Other techniques used to raise funds 
inc ludy Selling items from door-to-door, robbing wealthy individuals and business firms, co- 
ercing people into mabing contributions, levying taxcs in controlled areas, and counterfeiting. 

Saiional organizstions are subverted by underground members who jain the organization 
and represent themselves as dedicated. loyal members worthy of leadership positions, With 
the aid of underground cells among rank-and-file members of the erganization and a system of 
rewatas, brthes, and coercive technicues, the underground obtains control of many social and 
political orgeniazations, 

The underground torms front groups when it is unable to intiltrate existing organisations. 


These tront groups espouse some worthy cause that will enlist the Suppert of respectabie 


a 


membere of tae community. ta’ te ..derground mernbers keep the le. urship in their own 
hands. 

The undergroand communicates propaganda messages by radio, newspapers, pamphlets. 

° 
word-of-mouth, and slogans and symbols printed on wails. Agitators operate covertly trying to 
crystallize sentiment for the insurgents. Armed propaganda units go from village to village 
lecturing on the ways of the organization. Demonstrations are used to show dissatistaction 
with the government and commitment to the insurgents, Ancther technique is to encourage the 
populace to use passive resistance. By capitalizing on longstanding antagonisms and resist~ 
ances, the underground attempts to get neutral groups involved in demonstrations. The dem- 
onstrators are then moved toward violence as underground agitators create eveuts which lead 
security forces to take action against the crowd, Through a precipitating event such as an 
assassination, and through the use of agitators within the crowd, subversive agents convert civil 
demonstrations into riots and violence. 

The underground uses terrorism not only to instill fear but to draw attention to the move- 
ment and to demonstrate in a dramatic way the strength and seriousness of its operation. A 
smal} strong-arm unit, such as most undergrouncs maintain to protect their members, may 
also be us. gainst informers and people who cooperate with the enemy. Because terror is a 
state of mind, the underground must carefully assess the reactions that follow the use of it. 

In selective sabotage the underground attempts to incapacitate installations that cannot 
easily be replaced or repaired in time to mect the government's crucial needs, Special at- 
tention is directed at tactical targets, such as bridges. Sahotage acts are also undertaken to 
encourage the popul:.ce to engage in general acts of destruction. This general sabotage is 
carried out with such simple devices as Molotov cocktails, tin-can grenadcs, and devices to 
cause fire or damage to small items of equipment. 

The underground infiltrates agents intu government, military, and police organizations and 
establishes an intelligence organizi#ttion. Agent» living in villages and towns also provide the 
gucrrilia forces with tactical intelligence and loca] movements of the government forces. 

The underground establishes escape~and-evasion operations. Egress routes that direct 
_pergons away from lines of battle are set up and lugitives are hidden in secret lodgings, in 1. 
mote aress, or with guerrilla units. 


Finally, there is the consolidation phuse. While military oper. tons are under woy, the in- 


surgent underground continues its political actions. One ef the mest important functions of the 
underground is the creation of shadow governments. Inihally, infiltrated agents establish 
covert cclls within a village or city. Nexi, small front organizations are ereated, Through 
“persuasion,” or with the aid of guerri'ia forces, “elections” are held and Jiberation cam-~ 


mittees selected on which underground members as well as local villagers are represented, 


-hools. Cuurts. wand uther institutions which ialiuence tie minds and actions of men are) 


pought 


under the control of this shadow government. The people within the villages are brought into 
mass organizations for indcctrination and.control over their actions. Undergrounds do not rely 
on goodwill alone. When in control of an area, they occasionally resort to the elirnination of all 
opposition, and the establishment of covert surveillance systems within the new mass organiza- 
tions and the civil government. Village by village, the underground takes over and finally 
governmeni::' support is eroded and an entire area is controlled by the insurgents. 


ORGANIZATIONAL INFLUENCES UFON MOTIVATION AND BEHAVIOR 


The character as well as the structure of the underground are influenced by the background 
of the persons who organized it. It will reflect the military, political, or organizational back~ 
grounds of its organizers. The membership in time will be affected by the predominant char- 
acteristics of the movement. The leaders of the movement tend to work within former 
organizations to attract members to the underground and consequen’ly the character of such 
organizations influences the form and character of the underground organization. 

The discipline and sanctions imposed upon members are usually a function of the effec- 
tiveness of the security forces, If the security forces are highly effective, the underground 
tends to be very secretive and disciplined, with severe sanctions for any deviations from the 
rules of the organization. 

Constraints upon what an individual can or cannot do are implicit in organizational 
membership. Rules for decision-making and communications prescribe certain forms of be- 
havior which members must follow. In addition, organizational rewards and punishments 
otfer new motives and incentives, specifically influencing the member's daily activities and how 
he performs them, 

The structure of an organization will, in itself, influence an individual's behavior. In 
guerrilla organizaticns, for example, behavior is conditioned by the kind of unit in which the 
individual is involved. Mobile main forces are usually large, well-disciplined units, requiring 
conventional military behavior. Regional forces are made up of smaller units composed of 
friends and neighbors within a village; operations are only on a part-time basis and discipline _ 
is less rigid. In the underground structure, an individual's behavior is affected by the kind of 
cell to which he belongs. Members of auxiliary cells work intimately with a large number of 
people; a member of an operational cell comes in close contact with only two or three other 
members; and a member of an intelligence cell never comes directly in contact with other mem- 
bers of the underground, The type of organizational unit in which an underground member finds 
himself also determines whether he works individually, as a member of a small group or as. 
part of a large military unit, what sort of discipline is exercised, and finally, whether he works 


_ athome with long-time friends and relatives or away from home withnew-found friends or strangers. 
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The nature of the organizational command-control structure also tends to insiveace an in- 
dividual's motivation and behavior. He nay follow a strict organizational pattern vi behavior or 
be free tu take independent action depending on whether the organization is highly centralized or 
decentralized. The type of command order, a dircet or general group order, will affect an in- 
dividual's reaction and subsequent behavior. The frequency cf command communication deter - 
mines the extent of individual guidance a. 1 control. Behavior is also affected by whether the 
communications are direct or clandestine through mail-drops or intermediaries. 

An individual's tasks and responsibilities influence his motivation. For example, a cadre 
member, because of his responsible position and power, is likely to be more \-illing to adopt 
organizational goals and presumably requires less indoctrination and motivational incentive than 
other members. A guerrilla in a remote redoubt, having relatively little interaction with peo- 
ple outside ot the movement, may not have a strong ideologicai sense of commitiment, but an 
underground member involved in agitation and propaganda among the masses may find himselt 
believing the propaganda he daily dispenses. Similarly, an underground intelligence cell mem - 
ber who is required to assume a progovernment facade, in order to protect himself from dis- 
covery, is greatly influenced in his mode of behavior by the facade. 

An underground may also require certain patterns of behavior in order to create a favor- 
able image. Members frequently are prohibited from taking anything from the people without 
paying for it; there are usually strict rules regarding sex reiations among underground mem - 
bers; undergrounders may be directed to befriend certain segments of the population in order to 
influence them to support the rnovement. 

The phase of insurgent development affects the organizational structure of an underground 
and, in turn, shapes the behavior of underground members. During the elandestine phase of 
development. for instance, members refrain from doing anything which draws attention to them- 
selves or to the srganization. However, during the psychological offensive and expansion or 
militarization ¢huses, members adopt a more overt role and attempt ta draw the popular at- 
tention avoided earlier. Finally, in the consolidation phase, the urderground member assumes 
the role of just and fair administrator in establishing a shadow government. 

In short, organizational goals. structure. command and control, aid phases of insurgent 
development all, in turn, help shape aa individuai's goals, envirenment, behavier. and ime- 


tivation. Many of the points discussed briefly above will be deah with in move cetain in later 


chapters. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION 


Revolutions against indigenous governments and organized resistance to foreign invaders ' 
have been common in every era of history. Equally common in revolutionary and resistance 
warfare has been the use of guerrillas and guerrilla tactics. Although the terms "guerrilla" 
and “guerrilla warfare" originated in the Spanish resistance to Napoleon's occupation, guerrilla 
strategy and tactics were at that time well known throughout Europe and Asia and can be traced 
to much earlier times, ! 

However, with the advent of the Russian Revolution, new and significant refinements were 
added to the strategy of revolutionary warfare. In his 1902 pamphlet "What Is To Be Done?" 
V. i. Lenin laid the organizational foundations of modern insurgency. He formulated the notion 
that if revolutions are to he successful they must be led by small, professional (i.e. , Commu - 
nist) elites, Later, in his Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder, written in 1920, he 
stressed the importance of political infiltration and the use of united fronts to disguise the Com- 
munist revolutionarics' purpose. He stressed the importance of creating a covert parallel ap- 
paratus with interlocking leadership so that a small highly disciplined elite could secretly direct 
and control a much larger revolutionary movement, which they could then use to achieve the 
goals of the clite. Thus originated the Communist-dominated insurgency. Mao Tse-tung for- 
malized the strategy and tactics of a protracted guerrilla war among the rural peasantry as a 
means of cxtending international Communism into underdeveloped areas of Asia. 

When World War II began, manv national groups organized underground resistance move- 
ments in Europe and Asia to resist occupation and reestablish legal, indigenous governments. 
The Communists seized upon this ideal opportunity to lay the groundwork for revolutionary 
movements. They combined the principles of guerrilla warfare with political penetration and 
control, Throughout Europe and Asia, Communist resistance movements sought more to gain 
political contro! than tc carry on resistance warfare against the enemy. 

In the aftermath of World War Tl, the Communists were successful in turning resistance 
movements into revolutionary movements in such countries as Yugoslavia, Albania, aad China. 
In the postwar years, international Communism sponsored ard, in many cases, organized and 
supported "wars of liberation" in Greece, Malaya, the Philippines, Indochina, Cuba, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Venezuela. 

International support of internal subversion has become a pattern throughout the world and 
wus voiced as a policy of international Communism in Nikita Khrushchev's speech ''For New 
Viciories of the World Communist Movement" at the November 1960 Conference of Representa- 


tives of Communist and Workers' Parties held in Moscow. He stated that wars of national 


liberation are inevitable and that Communists must fully support them. He ibus established the 
position of world Communism as supporting worldwide insurgency. 

In an article Long Live the Victory of the Peoples’ War in 1963, Lin Piao, Vice-Chairmanar 
the CCP Central Committee, Vice-Premier, and Minister of National Defense, claborated upon 
Mao Tse-tung's theory of the new democratic revolution and reiterated the theme of support for 
worldwide wars of national liberation. Mao Tse-tung's earlier theory had emphasized the rural 
revolutionary base areas and the encirclement of the cities from the countryside. Mao has now 
extended this principle to the entire globe, conceiving of North America and Western Furape as 
the cities of the world and Asia. Africa, and Latin America as the rural areas ot the world 
which encircle the cities. He maintains that in the final analysis the whole ciuse of worid 
revolution hinges on the success of revolution in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, since they 
have the overwhelming majority of the world's popul-.tion. 

According to Mao's theory, the new democratic revolution has two stages: first, a national 
revolution and then, a Socialist revolution. He maintains that the first is the necessary prep- 
aration for the second. He concludes that Socialist countries should support nationalistic 
revolutions and that these revolutions should be led by a revolutionary party armed with 


Marxism-Leninism. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 12 of the Communist Iniernational (Comintern) Statutes calied tor Communists 
throughout the world to create secret iliegal Communist organizations alongside legal organiza- 
tions. The covert worker of the ‘illegal’ organization disassociated himsel! trom the Commu- 
nist Pariy and its members, conducted himself self-effacingly, and cultivated a harmless 
appearance. The agent used different cover names in diffevent parts of town and changed his 
cover address and sites for meetings frequently. All his papers and files were kept separate 
from those of the party organization. No building was used un.ess its tenants had been 
investigated. 2 

In the 1930's, the Comintern was extended to every part of the world. In Western Furope 
and America, permanent bases were established. In many parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
seamen's and port workers’ international organizations served as reception and reporting 
centers for agents. Agents coulc report to one of these gro ips and receive shelter, moneys. ind 
further instructians. Agenis within the maritime organizations made contacts ior internalicnal 
functionaries, agents, and instructors passing through their districts and also provided cover 


addresses for covert communications. Thev received and handled international funds for focal 


organizations, 


During the period from 1930 to World War 0, through its Executive Committee (ECCI), the 
Comintern became a second arm of Soviet foreign policy. The secretaries-general of the 
Comintern's member parties were reduced from leaders of their respective national organiza- 
tions to mere regional executives of a single structure, for which policy was made exclusively 
in Moscow. 

After 1943, no formal organization existed for the coordination of the activities of the many 
national Communist parties. At first, some believed that the Cominform (Cc:nmunist Informa- 
tion Bureau), with headquarters at Bucharest from 1947 to 1955, carried on the functions of the 
Comintern, at ieast with respect to the European Communist parties. However, at no time was 
this hody supplied with the staff and clerical personnel necessary to continue the range of activ- 
ities in which the Comintern had been involved; it was probably no more than what its name 
suggesied—an agency for the distribution of propaganda, Although the Communist International 
was dissolved in 1943 to rid the party of the propaganda handicap of being an international sub- 
versive movement, some authorities believe that international control still exists as a result of 
the heavy emphasis on indoctrination and institutional character formation of its cadre. 3 

The Communists also distinguish between legal! and illegal organizations for gathering 
intelligence and espionage. While the party operates openly or through front groups, it also 
operates through embassies, foreign trade commissions, and news agency personnel. Those 
agencies that enjoy diplomatic immunity are termed the “'legal'' apparatus within a country. The 
term “legal” is used because the members of such agencies have diplomatic immunity and, if 
arrested for espionage activities, are not jailed but declared persona non grata and forced to 
leave the country, 

The illegal apparatus is composed o: espionage or intelligence agencies such as the Soviet 
GRC (Military Intelligence Directorate) and the KGB (Committee for State Security) and their 
agents and informers, If caught and arrested, members of these units can be legally tried for 
espionage, The GRU is in charge of military intellipence in foreign countries and the KGB units 
are responsible for nonmilitary cspionage in foreign countries, operating parallel and often 


rival units to the GRU! 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL COMMUNIST PARTIFS 


Every few years international conferences to discuss and formulate worldwide Communist 
policy are held. Between these conferences, the national Communist parties are responsible 
for adapting anti impiementing conference decisions within their own countries. In recent 


vears the national parties have tended to align with either the Soviet or Chinese Communist 


partics, 


In 1965 there were over 90 Communist parties, with an estimated 44.5 million member- 
ship. Parties in 14 Communist countries accounted for 90 percent of the world membership. 
The Chinese Communist Party of 18 million members is the largest and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union is second with 12 million members. 5 

The supreme authority in each country is the national congress, composed of delegates 
elected by the various conferences and by the next lower level of the party. The national con- 
gress meets every two or three years, when convened by the central committee, and is charged 
with four major responsibilities: (1) to determine the tactical line for the party on political 
issues; (2) to revise the official program and make new statutes; (3) to hear and approve the 
reports of the central committee; and (4) to elect the central committee. From time to time 


it is called upon to discipline top members of the Jeadership. In practice. most matters which 


are considered before the national congress have already been discussed. ‘The central commit- 
tee prepares and documents questions and problems, which are sent to the various party levels 
where they are discussed and agreed upon. The national congress usually approves what has 
already been decided. It also sanctions the decisions of the central committec. ¢ 

The national conference is called into special session by the central committee if urgent 
political matters arise in the period between party congresses. It is restricted in size to a 
small number of delegates. It is often used as a substitute for the national congress when the 
party, to minimize the chance ot rolice detection. wishes to conduct clandestine mectings that 
can be quickly called and dispersed. 

Between meetings of the national congress, the maximum authority of the party rests with 
the central committee, composed of top party leaders and varying in size from party to party. 
The members must have demonstrated competence in organizational ability. Their functions 
include carrying out the decisions of the national congress. supervising finances, enforcing 
progranis and statutes, and controlling the party press and propaganda. The central committee 
sets up a finance commission for fund raising and a central control commission to carry out 
party discipline and security. Its executive bureau, the political bureau (polithbureau), of 10 to 
12 members, is elected by the central committee and directs party activities petween mectings, ¢ 

A secretary-general and two aides are elected by the central committee to carry on the 
daily operations of the party. This secretariat transmits the decisions of the central committee 
and the party to the subordinate commands. The secretary-general is the highest ranking 
elected official and is responsible to the party congress. He makes decisions with the polit- 
bureau and is responsible to the central committee. The party presidency, an honorary post, 
exists in some Communist parties. 8 es 

There are executive committees set up to discuss and resolve problems at the various 
echelons and then pass them to higher authorities for consideration. These committees super- 


vise ideological instruction, the training of executive committees for finance and control 
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committees, and the elections o1 delegates to the next higher level of the party. In addition, 
they are responsible for routing party business and directives through their area of jurisdiction, 
and executing the decisions of the party. All members of the party belong to a cell and have 
weekly or biweekly meetings. 9 

Cells may be organized geographically, with all members living within a certain territory, 
or functionally, with "shop units" organized according to type or place of employment. Often 
they are set up in both ways. 

The major emphasis and fundamental principle of organizational work in the Communist 
Party arc to create cells within nonparty organizations, no matter how small the number of Com- 
munist sympathizers within an organization. In trades and factories, professional associations, 
peasant and front groups, and similar places, the Communists are instructed to organize party 
members into a small group called a "fraction. ' The fraction consists of part or all of the 
members of a cell, selected by the Communists to work within existing legitimate organizations. 
It is the fraction's responsibility to learn the interests, language, and attitudes of the organiza- 
tion, so that they can effectively communicate and disseminate the party propaganda line. They 
also identify and investigate individuals who may be sympathetic to the party and organize them. 
In order to guide the fraction, which may include all members from several different trade 
unions, a nucleus is organized to work under the direction of the local party committee. The 
nucleus is the "shop unit’ and may consist of as few as three members in any one place of em- 
ployment. The purpose of the fractions is to disseminate the party line, to attract new members 


to the party, and to aid in developing a power base for the party. 10 


COMMUNIST PARTIES IN NONCOMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


The Communist Party, in countries where it is a legal political body, has two major organi- 
zations, one open and one covert. The overt organization functions 18 an ordinary political 
party. However, the Communists everywhere organize their party into a system of cells and 
committees, regardless of the size or strength of the party or the degree of government opposi- 
tion. Even in the "legal" party, the cellular structure serves to train members in conspirato- 
rial behavior. Cell meetings are often held secretly so that members attending them can learn 
how to travel to and from them without arousing suspicion. Members are assigned minor iu- 
telligence-gathering or sabotage missions which in themselves have little or no practical use 
but which test and train members in clandestine hehavior. A press (either open or clandestine) 
is usually sect up in order to give mernbers experience in writing, printing, and distributing 
material for the party. . 

In addition to the open legal party, a highly compartmentalized, clandestine organization is 


also created. Members of its cells are people who have potential value to the Communist Party 
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in the event of an insurgency ov coup d'etat. Individuals recruited from government, vital com- 
munications centers, industry, or other organizations that the Communists seek to infiltrate 
may not be admitted directly to the party itself trut may become members of clandestine cells. | 
Thus a network of infiltrator: and agents in important positions is in readiness. These cells 
may remain dormant for many y: ars, being used only to ccllect selective intelligence, to be 
activated only in case of an insurgeacy. 11 

The Communists also organize "front" groups te use people who are sympathetic with 
causes which the Communist Party promotes but who are either unreliabie or would not for 
personal reasons join the Communist Party. Front groups are organized around currently 
popular issues. While the party usually controls these organizations, they are kept separate. 

. The Communists also attempt to gain control of governmental agencies through ccalitions with 
other, non-Communist parties. 12 

The Communist cadres are full-time professionals who accept the serious risks of revolu- 
tionary leadership, and the formation of such cadres is the basic work of the Communist Party. 
Lenin believed that only a small, militant organization cvuld bring about revolution. The orga- 
nization proper must be confined to a small, hard core of dedicated individuols who can be 
counted on to maintain their own discipline and carry out orders precisely and without questions. 
The term "cadre''—a group or body of professionals who train ard recruit new units around 
them—is applied to the small Communist vanguard who are to lead the revolution. 13 

The party seeks to create in its cadres a body of men capable of irnplementing a dictated 
strategy with "great ability, skill, and real artistry.'’ But such competence cannot be acquired 
through theoretical studies alone: the member must be constantly tested in political combat. 
"Fach Party can master the art of political leadershi, only from its own extensive experience. " 
Out of this crucible cames an aparatchik who is more than an adherent of a political doctrine: 
he is a person totally committed to, and with no life outside of, the party. '4 

The Communist Party is highly selective in its recruiting. The potential membcr raust 
show through practical work that he understands the party and is prepared to accept its disci- 
pline. Membership can be conceived of as 2 process rather than as a condition. The granting 
of a party card is not the completion of a period of preparation, whereafter the individual can 
relax with the assurance of having "passed the test."’ It is in itself only the halfway house of 4 
process whose end product is total mental commitment. 

Normally a substantial portion of those who become members do not complete the process 
by proceeding on in toward the center of the apparatus. Many withdraw along the way. and the 
party is prepared for this. Only a candidate who is well along the way toward total commitn.ent 
is permitted to learn the inner workings of the party. He goes through extensive indoctrination 
courses in discussion groups and party schools. He must participate in the organization oi 


rank-and-file members. These activities are designed to guarantee his total involvement and 
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commitment to the functioning of the party. He must be willing not only to perform legal politi- 
cal activities but to carry out illegal work when required. 15 | 

The Communist Party operates on the rule of democratic centralism. Within the hierarchy 
of party organizations and committees, each Jower body selects a representative to serve ona 
party committee; this committee in turn selects another representative to serve on a higher 
committee in the hierarchy.18 The principle of democratic centralism is followed throughout 
Communist organizations. Unit committees are elected by the membership or the delegates of 
the party organization. Each committee must report regularly on the activity of the party or- 
ganization and must give an account of its work. These committees are responsible for carrying 
out the decisiong of the higher party committees. 4.) decisions of the higher committees are 
binding upon the lower body members. 

In theory, each proposal is discussed at the lower levels of the party, and each committee 
member presents the opinion of the lower body to the next higher body until a decision is made 
at the central committee level. Once a decision is made, the entire party must carry it out. In 
general practice, a decision is determined at the central committee level and, although the lower 
echeions discugs it, the members are well aware that they must ultimately concur in it. 17 

Elections for committee members and their secretaries must be "approved" by the commit- 
tee at the next higher level. This enables the leadership to exercise strict control over sub- 
ordinates and to suppress any opposition from the outset. 18 

This disposition of authority follows the party principle of "reverse representation" at all 
levels. The “elected” or designated leader of any organizational element of the party, regard- 
less of the leve! at which he operates, represents among his associates the authority of the next 
highest party body. He is not the spokesman for his subordinates in high party councils, but 
rather the latter's liaison with lower levels. 

Institutionalized criticism or self-criticism serves two essential purposes in the Communist 
organization: (1) it increases the efficiency of the party by subjecting ite operations to constant 
review and revision: (2) it creates a norm of behavior in members and helps secure absolute 
commitment and dedication to the party. s 

The actual activities of criticism and self-criticism sessions consist of conferences, dis- 
cussions, and meetings within the party in which attempts are made to determine and correct 
any weaknesses in the work of the party or party members. Criticism is practiced on all occa-. 
sions and is an integral part of Communist life. Theoretically, all decisions and basic policies 
of the party are open to criticism and discussion in these sessions. But in actual practice, 
criticisms must never contradict the essential party line and are directed only to improving the 
practice and implementation of existing revolutionary theory. A member is expected to analyze 
mistakes and shortcomings of the party operations only. Unless his criticism is constructive— 


that is, offers a concrete proposal for improvement in work or a method for correcting 


mistakes—it is not accepted and the individual making the criticism may find himself under at- 
tack. No criticism may be made of the central leadership, and no organized expressions of 
criticism or dissent are tolerated. 19 | 


Criticism and self-criticism sessions are designed to develop ahsolute commitment and 
ideological dedication among members, so that party orders are implemented, not mechanically 
but creatively. They attempt to make the individual member think in terms of a vanguard and 
how better to advance the current line and more effectively carry out revolutionary work. Mem- 
bers are compelled to report errors, mistakes, or weaknesses displayed by all party members 
no matter how small or trivial; they may also state and restate any change in policy. 

The sessions establish and reinforce complete ideological unity among the membership. 
Each individual must conform to the party line. The meetings act as constant reminders of the 
need to raise their goals, increase their activity, and execute orders faithfully. 20 

Every party member knows that if he does not make every effort to contribute seriously to 
criticism of his fellows, then ir. the subsequent comprehensive dissection of his own conduct, he 
will be obliged to -nfess this guilt. He also knows that participating fully in tae identification 
of other 3' failings will not help him to escape his own eventual subjection to the same process. 
The thorough analysis of his conduct can proceed into the smallest details of his life, both pri- 
vate and public, both intimate and generally known. He must clearly acknowledge his faults 
before the group and promise to improve. He understands that an inadequate response in his 
own session can lead 19 reduction of rank or even to expulsion from the party. Thus the ses- 
sions instill in each member a need to demonstrate to his associates his unqualified responsive- 
ness to the wishes of authority so that he can avoid undue attention by his cohorts and escape 
excessive criticism when his turn comes. In this fashion the Communist Party maintains a 
built-in, permanent uncertainty ond apprehensiveness among the ra -and-file, and can be 
certain of ubedience from belcw. 21 

Another characteristic of Communist organization is collective leadership. Executive and 
administrative decisions must be agreed upon by the majority of the officers at a given level of 
the party. Collective leadership, however, is an exception and practiced only during interparty 
conferences. In practice, the party functions in a highly centralized manner with authority and 
coramand decisions flowing from the top to the lower echelons. 22 

Changes in leadership within the Communist Party are not frequent; "electicus'" become the 
equivalent of promotions. The leadership submits candidates and issues to the membership. 

In order to legitimize this authority, members are compelled to discuss these matters and 
overtly agree and vote on them. 


Issues submitted to vote are not appeals to the membership for action, as they commonly 


are in unmobilized and unstructured groups, but are instead specific orders and plans for future 
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work, The member's attention is focused not on acceptance but upon what {3 to be done next. 


Emphasis is placed upon uniformity of thought and the ultimate authority of the leadership. 23 


COMMUNIST USE OF MASS ORGANIZATIONS 


Large groups which the Communists strive to infiltrate are called "mass organizations." 
Communist Party theory holds that a small group of highly disciplined individuais, operating 
through mass organizations, can rally the support required to win a revolution. 24 

V. I, Lenin recognized the vulnerability of mass organizations to infiltration and manipula- 
tion. In turn, Joseph Stalin argued that Communist Party members must avoid the concept that 
efforts tq build up the party should be directed solely to recruiting new members. Instead, he 
suggested that the Communists systematically use mass organizations as "transmission belts" 
to the broad masses of nonparty workers. By working through mass organizations, Communist 
Party workers can reach and influence many thousands of workers "not yet prepared for Party 
membership." Through "these organizations, led by well-functioning fractions, the Party must 
necessarily find its best training and recruiting grcund. [Mass organizations] are the medium 
through which the Party... guides and directs the workers in their struggles and... keeps it- 
self informed on the mood of the masses, the correctness of the... Party slogans, ete. "25 

The Communists feel that the simple creation of disorder is not sufficient to bring power 
into the hands of the elite. They attempt to separate the existing leadership from the institu~ 
tions and support on which it rests. While disrupting the government, Communists seek to 
construct new instruments of power. They build their own covert controls within existing or- 
ganizations or form new organizations which they can control. They try to subvert institutional 
loyalties and create new allegiances within mass organizations at the community level. They 
undermine old forms of authority and create new ones, corrupting the authority upon which 


institutional foundations are built, 26 
Objectives in Controlling Mass Organizations 


The objectives of infiltrating mass organizations are: (1) to neutralize existing agencies 
which support the government; (2) to justify and legitimize causes which can be exploited by the 
subversives; and (3) to mobilize mass support. 27 

Sy penetrating organizations and institutions within the society, the Communists avoid being 
isolated, and are in a position to neutralize competitors and monopolize mass support. The 
strategy of neutralization has played a large role in the relationship of the Communist Party to 
Socialist and other left-wing organizations. They try to infiltrate these groups and through 
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disruptive practices in the organization neutralize their effectiveness and put the leadership in 
disrepute. Where communism has no popular following in its own right, Communists have 
sought tc mobilize popular sentiment around legitimate issues and causes and so indirectly gain 
legitimacy for their movement. Another major objective is to mobilize those large segments of 


society who are not members of groups into formal organizations. 
Mass Organizations in Communist Insurgency 


The use of mass organizations in an insurgency can be illustrated by several cases. The 
Malayan Communist Party (MCP), early in its history, set about organizing a number of front 
groups, including the Proletarian Art League, Youth Corps, Racial Emancipation League, and 
General Labor Unions (GLU). The lator front was perhaps the most important. Using the de- 
mand for higher wages to match the rise in rubber and tea prices as a basis, the union move- 
ment organized a number of strikes and collective actions. 28 The principle of organizing labor 
for collective action was new to Malaya in the thirties, and the Communists’ efforts to develop 
labor unions were to pay off in the insurgency after World War II. 

After the war, the MCP set up additional organizations. It organized a General Trade Union 
and a Youth League to attract Chinese students. Once the insurrection was under way,a Cultiva- 
tion Corps, an Anti-British Alliance Society, a Students' Union, Women's Union, etc., as well as 
less overtly political organizations, such as youth and sporting groups, were organized. With 
employment hard to find, it was often necessary for a man to Join a Communist union in order 
to get a job. The MCP also established its own schools and clubs, so that it could approach the 
Chinese community to conduct political discussions and disseminate party literature. 29 

During the insurgency jn Greece, the Communists organized and controlled many front 
groups, such as the Seamen's Partisan Committee, the Comm..ist Organization for Greek 
Macedonia, the Democratic Women's Organization of Greece. In the rural areas the Communist 
Party operated through the Greek Agrarian Party (AKE) and the United All Greece Youth 
Organization (EPON). 3 

In the Philippines, Communist Party officials spent much time before the war engaging in 
labor activities in Manila and other parts of Luzon. 7‘e printers' union was influenced by 
Mariana Balgos, and the League of the Sons of Labor was headed by Crisanto Evangelista, both 
noted Communist leaders. The League of Poor Laborers, the predecessor of the Confederation 
of Peasants, was among the mass support organizations which provided the base of support for 
the insurgency between 1946 and 1954. Most of the members of the Communist politbureau in 


Manila were officers in the unions affiliated with the Congress of Labor Organizations (CLO). 4! 
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Methods of Controlling Mass Organizations 


The fundamental aims of most mass organizations are those for which they are organized: 
labor unions. for example, are organized to improve the lot of the worker. But organizations 
formed primarily as pressure groups can be used fcr other purposes. To tie Communists, they 
represent a chance to manipulate the social and political ideas and attitudes of the members. 

Most voluntary, large-scale organizations are composed of a leadership (a small corps of 
individuals who represent the administration), a few faithful, full-time followers, and «. '7 ‘ge 
group of dues-paying members. The followers usually leave the op~rations and decisi: as to 
the leadership. Members may or may not agree with the leaders on all decisions and actions. 32 
Members who are willing to work and accept respons:itility are usuatiy given the opportunity to 
do so and, indeed, such willingness leads to a g.ari:".) promotion to lez tership 1 esponsibilities. 

When planning a takeover, the Comraunits i: st try to gain influence in the organization's 
membership office in order to control recruitment and to infiltrate Communist members. Once 
in, Communists are instructed to volunteer for ali positions and for all work in the organization. 
They are instructed to be the first to arrive at and the last to leave meetings. They are taught 
how to harass non-Communist speakers and, through the tactics of attrition-through-tedium, 
win votes and offices within the organization. 33 They seek the leadership of political and educa- 
tion committees, and use these offices to identify people in the organization who might be sym- 
pathetic and those who are avowedly anti-Communist. Editorship of the organization's 
newspapers provides opportunities for expressing subversive ideas and gives access to printing 
materials which may he used to establish their own distribution routes. Once they have orga- 
nized cells or fractions within the organization, they caucus and plan their organizational moves 
in advance. 34 

The Communist seeks leadership positions and represents himself as dedicated and loyal to 
the organization, taking the initiative in planning activities and volunteering for any job, no 
mattcr how time-consuming or unpleasant. He is instructed to avoid the appearance of any 
subversive activity. Although his candidacy is supported by cell members in the rank-and-file, 
close ties between the candidates and the cell collaborators are hidden from the general mem- 
bership so that the candidates support appears spontaneous and unsolicited, Usually the most 
vocal members at a meeting pass resolutions and manipulate the apathetic majority. Therefore, 
a small articulate group can readily influence the direction of the organization and eventually 
gain control. 

In such organizations as labor unions, systems of rewards and punishments can be utilized 


to maintain the obedience of members. If a man is dropped from a union he may not be able to 
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get employment. On the other hand, if the union leacer improves the lot of the union members, 
they will more willingly go along with more purely political actions and obey strike calls. In 
addition, goon squads may be used to "persuade" uncooperative members. Having instruments 
of persuasion and coercion, the leadership can gain compliance of a majority of members. Most 
members will comply with a strike -lecision, since higher wages may benefit them and failure to 
comply will only lead to punishment, loss of membership, or worse. 35 In using front organiza- 
tions, the Communists atterrpt {> deveion and maintain the loyalties of people who otherwise 
could not be persuaded to enter the Communist Party or who, even if willing, would not be suf- 
ficiently reliable. They also are able to mobilize many who are indifferent or even opposed to 
Communist ideology—uniting them instead behind such causes as "nationalism," "liberation," 
"pacifism," or other popular social issues within a particular society. The organization also 
attempts to gain support of those elements within the community, such as religious and fraternal 
organizations, that command the respect and loyalty of the workers, 36 

The cell attempts to evaluate the power structure of the group which it is trying to infil- 
trate. In professional groups such as industrialists, lawyers, or university presidents, the 
Communists seek to control executive staff functions since this is where the power resides in 
such organizations. They look upon the facade of distinguished citizens on the board of directors 
as an asset to the organizational infiltration. Hence, they do not seek the prestige positions but 
instead positions of control which affect the day-to-day operations of the organization. 37 

In the Malayan Communist insurgency, for example, the MCP maintained its influence 
within the General Labor Union through three separate control systems. The first system was 
made up of a president or secretary and 2 or 3 full-time organizers, who were part of the open 
membership of the labor union. Although they were party members, they avoided any connec- 
tion with meetings or activities that might identify them with the party. They reported to and 
took orders from the GLU. They were told to operate ‘,ithin the iaw and to give the impression 
that their primary interest was the advancemen* and con:ern vu: trade unionism. 

The second system of control was exercised through underground party members, who held 
no otficial office and were members of the open rank-and-file. They were activists who re- 
cruited new members for the union and for the MCP. They served to simulate grassroots senti- 
ment for policies favored by the part;. enabling the leader to avoid the appearance of dictating 
to the union. This group also reported on the financial status of each member and provided 
information to the party on membersnip attitudes; the party then based organization policy on 
these reports. The underground members reported to the section of the party responsible for 
trade unionism, which was separate from the regular party. These members were more trusted 
than the leaders, who were considered expendable if discovered. 

The third control system consisted of the regular party membezs who formed a fraction 
within the union membership. They held no official posts. They reported their activities to and 


received orders from the regular party. 38 
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United Front Activities 


The term "front" has been used in three different ways in Communist political warfare. 
Com.nonly, it refers to political activities cai ‘ed out behind the facade of an apparently non- 
Communist organization. The front has been used to gain control of perinheral leftist groups. 
It has also been used to gain access to wide segments of society having no ideological commit- 
ment to communism or Marxism. In a "united front" operation, the Communists seek to con- 
solidate and unite forces of discontent against the government. The groups in the united front 
necd not agree with the obiectives or goals of the Communist Party. However, the party does 
offer its support. In this manner the Communists maintain organizational integrity while be- 
coming associated with other, lcgitimate organizations. 39 

The Communists have utilized the technique of the united front in most of their insurgen- 
cies, They form alliances with other groups, offering them the organizational support of the 
Comy nist Party in return for a united front against some issue. The rank-and-file of most 
organizations are more than willing to accept anyone who professes to share their views. Many 
organizations have assumed that the Communists would enter into cooperative ventures without 
subverting the organization and that their cause would benefit from the additional strength of 
the Communist Party, 40 

Lenin's formula was to go where the masses are located, vie for leadership positions or 
neutralize the existing leadership, and gain access to the rank-and-file. By drawing a number 
of legitimate groups into a united front, the Communists can gain the prestige of speaking for a 
large and diverse group of people. Once in the front, they seek to discredit the leaders of the 
other organizations so as to gair control of their followings. 4! Usually organizations join a 
mass front or coalition in order to achieve particular ends; the Communists join for an oppor- 
tunity to subvert them. The theory is to fill power vacuums and te create new organizations to 
cope with new problems which are not being effectively handled within the context of existing 
organizations. 

In Venezuela, the creation of a united front was the first major step in initiating an insur- 
gency and is characterisiic of most Communist-dominated insurgencies. For example, the 
Venezuelan Communist Party (Partido Comunista Venezolano—PCV) initially used its legal 
status to cover its illegal activities. Communists infiltrated the Democratic Action Party 
(Accién Democrdtica—AD) and in 1960, under Domingo Alberto Rangel, the left wing of the party 
was expelled. The party formed a new group called the Movement of the Revolutionary Left 
(Movimiento dc Izquierdo Revolucionario—MIR). In the mid-fifties, both the MIR and PCV were 
in militant opposition to President Rémulo Betancourt. In 1961, the MIR used its congressional 
immunity to carry on terrorism against the Betancourt regime. Finally, in 1932, both the PCV 
and MIR were ruled illegal by the Supreme Court of Venezuela. After this decision a National 


Liberation Front (Frente de Liberacign Nacional—F LN) was formed to unite all left-wing elements 
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against President Betancourt and initiate an insurgency. The FLN organized the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation (Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacidn Nacional~FALN) to conduct urban ter- 
ror and guerrilla warfare against the government. 

In 1962, the Minister of Defense of Venezuela described the Communist plan as it appeared 
in captured FALN documents. The FALN proposed: (1) agitation against the government; (2) 
demonstrations, disturbances, strikes, and terrorism; (3) sabotage and guerrilla actions 
throughout the country; and (4) insurrection culminating in violent takeover of power. The pur- 
pose was to create such chaos that the armed forces would take power through strong-arm 
methods; then the Communists would overthrow the army and gain control of the government. 
The Communists have gained support in the left wing of the Republican and Democratic Union 

°(Unidn Republica Democrdtica—URD) which withdrew from the Betancourt coalition in protest 
against the government's anti-Castro action in 1960, as well as the AD opposition which split 
from the AD in 1962. Both of these elements supported the terroristic campaign. 42 

In May 1941, members of the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) formed the Viet Nam Doc 
Lap Dong Minh Hoi (League for the Independence of Vietnam) or, as they were popularly known, 
the Vietminh. The organization was a broad coalition of political parties, all of which wished to 
free Vietnam from French rule. Since many nationalists did not join the coalition because it 
was Communist controlled, Ho Chi Minh officially dissolved the ICP on November 11, 1945. In 
May 1946, in still another move to win nationalist support, he announced the establishment of the 
Mat Tran Lien Hiep Quoc Dan Viet Nam (Vietnamese Popular Nationa! Front), a broader frort 
than the Vietminh, whose goal was "independence and democracy." 

In 1951, since the front received most of its aid from Communist China and the Comrnunist 
bloc, the Communists felt that they had sufficient control over the movement that they could 
reestablish a Communist Party. In addition, if some unforeseen event should occur in which 
they lost control of the front, they wanted to leave some official representation in the organiza- 
tion. The name, Dang Lao Dong (Workers' Party), was carefully selected. One party document 
describes the reasons which went into the choice of name. 


It should never be admitted outside Party circles that the Workers' Party is 
the Communist Party in its overt form for fear of frightening and alienating 
property owners and weakening national unity. To party members and sym- 
pathizers it can be admitted that the Workers' Party is the Communist Party, 
but to others it should neither be admitted nor denied... . 3 


In this way they avoided alienating people who for one reason or another could not accept com- 
munism, but at the same time won recognition from other Communist parties throughout the 
worid, 

Using the same tactics as in the war against the French, in 1962 the Communists organized 
the National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam (NFLSV). In order to control the move- 


ment, key members of the central committee of the Lao Dong Party went to the South to run the 
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operations. Once they had firm control, a thinly disguised Communist Party (People's Revolu- 
tionary Party— PRP) was formed which is osteneibly indeper.dent of the Nerth but in fact is an 
extension of the Lao Dong Workers' Party * Except in the rare cases involving attempted 


coups d'etat, the creation of a united front has preceded the initiation of Communist insurgency 


and guerrilla warfare. 


COMMUNIST INSURGENT ORGANIZATION 


Underground and Guerrilla Structure 


Far-reaching organizational changes are required to convert a peacetime party into a na- 
tional liberation movement designed to carry on a protracted revolutionary war. While the 
party apparatus itself remains essentially the same, an additional structure, composed of under- 
ground members and guerrillas, is created. Through interlocking positions of leadership 
within the movement, the party directs the underground and guerrilla organizations and opera- 
tions. , 

At the top of the organization is a central committee, a politbureau, and a secretary- 
general. The secretary-general directs the national committees for military organization, 
mass organization, education, finance, and intelligence. Below the national level are provincial, 
district, and local committees and individual cells. There are two parallel national organiza- 
tions. one civil and one military. (See figure 7.) 


‘ 


The civil organization or national liberation front is usually made up of several political 
parties and affiliated mass organizations. The front is responsible for mass recruitment and 
for support for the guerrillas in the form of intelligence, supplies, and safe homes. It is also. 
responsible for population cuntrol and the establishment of a shadow government to provide 
schools, courts, taxation, and administrative offices. The front has liberation committees in 


regions, districts, villages, and towns. Within each of them is a parallel covert Communist 


organizational clement. 


~~~ * When Radio Hanoi announced the formation of the PRP, it avoided the word "Communist" 
and deseribed the party as "representatives of Marxist-Leninists in the South." A captured Viet 
Cong document which originated in North Vietnam and was sent to a provincial party committee 
in South Vietnam, states that the formation of the PRP should be explained to party members as 
a tactical move to rebut accusations about the invasion of the South by the North to permit the 
NFLSV to recruit new members and win sympathy and support from nonaligned nations. It goes 
on to say that the independence of the PRP is only apparent and that in reality the party is the 
Vietnamese Workers! Party united in North and South under President Ho Chi Minh. 

In July 1962, when the North Vietnamese signed the international agreements on Laos, a 
member of the delegation reported to foreign journalists that the list of members of the central 
committee of the Workers’ Party was necesrarily incomplete. Some names had been left off in 
order to protect the identity of men who were directing military operations in South Vietnam. 44 
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Three major military forces evolve. The mobile main force, the regional forces, and. the 
local militia. The first is a regular army and the last two are paramilitary. The regular 
mobile main-force units are organized on the basis of battalions, companies, platoons, and 
squads, There is o heavy emphasis, however, on political indoctrination. Each unit generally 
has a military leader, a political teader, and a party member who make tactical and political 
decisions. 

The military organization is set up according to the principles formulated by Mao Tse-tung. 
Vo Nguyen Giap, in elaborating on Mao Tse-tung, distinguishes three military phases of insur- 
geney "guerrilla worfare," "mobile warfare," and "entrenched camp warfare. '45 Certain 
organizutional and political developments are prerequisite for transition from one phase to 
another. 

The guerrilla forees carry 0.1.2 war of harassment until basic political structures can be 
created, The more proticient of these forces are then singled out to launch the mobile warfare 
phase. New main-force units are created and organized along conventional lines but remain 
mobile and use guerrilla paramilitary forces as a protective screen. Although this mobile 
main foree assumes a formal structure of battalion strength, it may fall short of conventional 
military strength and fire power. By contrast, the guerrilla paramilitary forces retain a 
simpler organizational form, being composed of small units approximately the size of platoons, 
and continue their harassment of government security forces. It is the responsibility of loca: 
forces to maintain a presence among the civil populace and to harass government forces. Giap 
maintains that even in the mobile warfare phase a judicious balance must be achieved between . 
these two forces. 

The importance of maintaining both a main force and paramilitary formations was also 
stressed hy Mao Tse-tung: 


Considering the revolutionary war us a whole, the operations of the people's 
guerrillas and those of the main forces of the Red Army complement each 
other like a man's right arm and left arm; and if we had only the main forces 
of the Red Army without the people's guerrillas, we would be like a warrior 
with only one arm. 46 


The militarization phase of the insurgency is stmply part of the larger political struggle. 
As one former high-ranking Communist has remarked, guerrilla war is just a feature of the 
overall political war. 47 The character of Communist insurgent organization as it is transformed 
during a ‘nilitarization phase of insurgenvy has been illustrated in Malaya, the Philippines, 
Greece, and South Vietnam. 

In Malaya, the insurgent movement was made up of the Malayan Communist Party (MCP), 
the Malayan Races Liberation Army (MRLA), and the Min Yuen (People's Movement). In theory, 
the highest authority in the Malayan Communist Party was the central committee of 11 to 15 


members. In practice, however, the politbureau, through the secretary-general, issued policy 
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decisions and through the military high command gave directives or orders to the armed forces. 
Three regional bureaus controlled party activities in the Malay states. Below the regional bu- 
reaus were district committees. The branch, with three to five members, was the basic unit. 

Typically the Communist technique of interlocking the underground with the military organ- 
ization was used. A committee from the politbureau was established within the high command of 
the Malayan Races Liberation Army. Regional committees controlled the MRLA units in the 
regions. Each committee usually consisted of three members: a party representative, a mili- 
tary commander, and a military vice commander (for troon indoctrination). The party repre- 
sentative was the controlling figure. 

The Min Yuen, at first a front organizat'on established to replace the party-controlled trade 
unions that disappeared when the Emergency began in 1948, became an underground organization, 
Its functions were to collect funds for the MRLA, furnish supplies, collect intelligence, dissem- 
inate propaganda, and serve as a pool for recruits for the party and the MRLA. In many arcas 
the Min Yuen had its owr armed forces, which protected the political organization and carried 
out independent terrorist activities in aupport of the MRLA. 48 

In the Philippines the Hukbalahap (Huk) organization was patterned after other Communist 
insurgent organizations. The chain of command included the secretary-general, a 3l-man 
central committee, and an li-man politbureau. The secretary-general directed national com- 
mittees for organization, education, finance, intelligence, and the military. The military com- 
mittee, made up of members of the politbureau, exercised command control of the aviny. Its 
policies and decisions were carried out by the commander of the army who, with his deputy 
commanders and staff, formed the GHQ. 

The party's organization bureau was at the same level as the army GHQ, and was charged 
with handling political affairs and furnishing political and propaganda guidance to the commander 
of the army. Directly under GHQ were the party regional committees (RECOs), which at one 
time numbered about 10 and were believed to be the highest headquarters in direct command of | 
troop units for tactical operations. 

"he RECOs functioned also as territorial and administrative headqr::eters, with responsibil - 
ity for organization and propaganda functions. Regional commanders represnted GHQ in their 
avea, supervising and coordinat. :g military plans and political activities. They also developed 
tactical plans for implementation by their subordinate field commanders. ‘4t the regional level 
there were also organization committees in charge of establishing local Communist cells, ob- 
serving the loyalty of party members, indoctrinating new members, and supervising their 
training. 

Young men who were Huk members were sent back to their native villages to recruit for the 
guerrilla force. They were to organize their viilages for the Huks by establishing committees 


of trusted and respected elders. Each village committee was organized into two groups: one a 
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nommilitant underground group, the other military. Most of the male villagers were recruited 
as guerrilla Jighters and organized into local reserves. They worked their farms by day and 
served as guerrillas at night. The local underground provided intelligence, food supplies, and 
medical care for the guerrilla units. 49 

The Greck resistance movement during World War II provides another example of how a 
small but relatively well-organized party can organize a vast military and civil insurgent move- 
ment and maintain control over a large segment of the population. In September 1941, the 
Greek Communi.’ Party (KKE) began a nationwide resistance movement. The Communists 
organized the Greek National Liberation Front (EAM) to recruit and enlist all sectors of Greek 
society. All citizens and classes that favored resistance against the Nazis and free elrctions 
after the war were welcomed. The EAM sought and won the support of some left-wing political 
leaders and formed a coalition made up of the KKE, the Union of Popular Democracy (ELD), the 
Socialist Party of Greece (SKE), the United Socialist Party of Greece (ESKE), and the Greek 
Agrarian Party ‘AK®), Each of these parties had one representative on a central committee. 
This committee was the policy-making organ of the EAM. Although it appeared that the EAM 
wes composed of many purties, in fact the Communists held most of the power through the 
‘ront's functional groups. ‘whe EAM organizeu the Greek Feople's Liberation Army (ELAS), the 
United All Greece Youth Organization (EPON), the National Mutual Aid (EA), and the Workers' 
National Liberation Front (EEAM). 

The British estimated that the ELAS was composed of approximately 50,000 men while the 
EAM had from 300,000 to 750,000 members. The EAM gave estimates of 85,000 for the ELAS 
and approximately 2 million for the FAM. By 1943, the EAM controiled a good portion of 
Greece through an administrative hierarchy and local self-government. In each village there 
were four EAM groups: the EA, the EPON, the Guerrilla Commissariat or ETA, and the general 
EAM committee. The seerctary of the EAM was called the ipefthinos or "responsible one." It 
was his duty to check on all travelers coming into a village to confirm their identification, to 
recommend individuals for training to the ELAS, and to follow orders from his district superior. 
The ETA collected taxes and gathered materials fo. the ELAS. 

It was through the ipefthinos in cach village that the Communists exerted control. Before 
the war the Communists were the only party with widespread underground experieice and most 
of the organizers of the EAM were Communists. Thus, the Communists who organized the EAM 
in a village usually became the leading EAM functionary. ‘Through the election of higher level 
otficials, the Communists further increased their influence. Vil’age ipefthinos elected the 
members of the district EAM committee. The district members in turn elected a regional 
committee. ach region in turn had one representative on the EAM central committee. Cities 


such as Athens, Piraeus. and Salonika also had one representative on the central committee. 
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The city representatives were elected by neighborhood EAM committees, and EAM professional 
and trades organizations. 

The 25 delegates on the central EAM committee represented political parties. the functional 
organization, the ELAS, EPON, EA, and regions and large cities. Through the ipefthinos the 
Communists had a majority of the delegates on the EAM central committce although they made 
up approximately one-tenth of the EAM membership. The EAM central committee ajpcinted 
the two top leaders of the ELAS. The ELAS had two bodies, a high command which carried out 
the military operations, and a central committee which passed on policy. However, all political 
issues were resolved or handled by the EAM. The EAM controlled the armed services through 
the kapetanios. While each ELAS unit was led by a military commander who was responsible 
for all military decisions, at a comparable level there was a kapetanios who was responsible 
for propaganda and morale within the unit and the relations between the units and civil popula- 
tion. 

In the ELAS headquarters there was a military commander, a kapetanios, and an additional 
EAM representative. Invariably the kapetanios and the EAM representative were Communists. 
Although the military was in command of all military operations, the army was controlled by 
the EAM and, ultimately, the Communist Party. 50 

The most recent example of Communist insurgent organization and one which requires de- 
tailed description, ie in South Vietnam. Again, the liberation front and the establishment of 
separate but inierlocl:ing organizations have been emploved by the Communists. The North 
Vietnamese Lao Dong (Communist) Party provided the impetus for establishing tin’ National 
Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam (NFLSV) and the National Li eracion Army. Collec- 
tively, these organizations are known as the Viet Cong. To promote tie idea that the South 
Vietnamese National Front and the Lao Dong were separate organizations, and to counter the 
charge that North Vietnam had invaded South Vietnam, the People's Revolutionary Party (PRP) 
was organized, The leadership of the NFLSV, the National Liberation Army, and the PRP is an 
interlocking one, the Communists holding multiple positions in all three organizations. 5t 

The Liberation Army receives direction trom the Lao Dong. tle Ministry of Defense, and 
the high command of the North Vietnamese People's Army. The highest military headquarters 
of the Liberation Army in South Vietnam is the Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN), 
which is below the high cornmand of the People's Army. The Central Office maintains lines of 

communications with Hanoi and the major military units in the South. 52 

The National Liberation Army is composed of reguiar military and paramilitary units. 
Within the regular army are the main forces that operate across provincial borders and the 
regional forces that operate within single provinces. The paramilitary force, the Guerrilla 
Popular Army, has three elements: the village or hamlet guerrillas, the combat guerrillas, 


and the secre: guerrillas. These are organized in squads or platoons and are essentially 
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Neuven Huu Tho, a former Saigon lawyer. is now President of the Central Committee of the 
National Liberation Front in South Vietnam. 
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part-time gucrrillas who carry out harassing and sabotage 11issions and serve as a replacement 
pool tor the regional units. 65 

Political direction and control of the National Front are exercised by the Lao Dong through 
the COSVN 5! The NLFSV is composed of a number of organizations. Besides the Communist 
inner ccre—the People's Revolutionary Party—two other political parties are represented in 
the movement: the Radical Socialist Party and the Democratic Party. Then there are various 
liberation associations (farmers, women, youth, students, cultural, and workers) and many pro- 
fessional and special interest groups. Finally, tnere are several minor groups, such as the 
Afro-Asian Sol‘darity League and the Peace Preservation Committee; which are oriented 
toward external or international matters. 5 

To insure control by the party, the policy is to have at least two party members working 
openly on most committees. In practice, the number is usually determined by the contro] the 
Viet Cong exercises in the area. To achieve a broad base of representation in the NFLSV, it 
has been standing policy that party members on NFLSV committees should never excecd two- 
fitths of the committee's membership. 58 

Administratively, the National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam is organized along 
geographic lines, with an interzone, zone, province, district, village, and cell structure. Oper- 
ating at the interzone level are a committee and a committee chief. The committee is organized 
into six branches, with the dan van branch responsible for civil and military recruiting and 
proselytizing. The organizational branch is responsible for the dich van movement or armed 
propaganda and terrorism among the government civil service workers and the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam (ARVN). This branch is charged with influencing government employees 
through demonstrations and riots. The binh van is responsible for infiltrating, building cells, 
and subverting the morale of gavernment troops and encouraging them to defect. The training 
and indoctrination branch is charged with training agitprop and armed propaganda teams. A 
liaison and communications branch conducts the organizational communications needs through 
couriers and runners. The security branch is responsible for the internal security of the or- 
ganization, This administrative structure is represented at each level of the organization. 

The NFLSV focuses its attention on several major activities. The political struggle (seek- 
ing out and fomenting class conflict) is one of its principal activities. Another major activity 
is the organization and expansion of the united front groups. Fiaally, the NFLSV is directed to 
undertake "armed struggle," including sabotage, assass: ation, and other forms of violence and 
coercive persuasion. 

The front is primarily charged with the administration of liberated areas, liberation as- 
sociations, and the various professional and special intcrest groups. It also carries out mis- 


sions of espionage and sabotage against the government and is responsible for action among the 


masses. Mass communication, ranging from radio to agitation, falls within its responsibility. §? 


At the provincial level, the front has established shadow yovernments headed Ly a commis- 
sioner who presides over a pyramidal structure topped by a central committec fos the province, 
which supervises district commissioners, village or township cadres, ane hamlet committees 
Political administrators, many of whom have received from 6 months to 2 years of training in 
civil administration in Hanoi, govern these areas. Although many administraters are South 
Vietnamese, there are some North Vietnamese advisers as well. 

The basic administrative bodies in the ‘liberated’ areas ure the liberation conimuittecs, 
There are subcommittees for military matters, health, information, culture, education, and 
communications, There is a Foreign Relations Commission which has missions in Moscow, 
Peking, Prague, Algiers, Djakarta, and Havana. In addition to the committecs on tie national 
level, there are liberation committees at the province, district, and village levels. 

When a village is liberated, elections are held to choose a local committee tor self- 
administration, which then establishes groups for military matters, public health, education, 
and economic questions. The village committee elects representatives to the district commit- 
tees, who in turn elect delegates to the provincial committees. However, these higher com- 
mittees were initially appointed. Elections are tobe held at some later date. 

Although village committees can contact district and provincial committees for advice, the 
higher committees usually provide the general political line and leave local affairs to the self- 
administration committees. One reason for this is the difficulty of maintaining daily communi- 
cation among the various administrative units. Messages usually come from broadcasts of the 
clandestine Liberation Radio or circular letters. 

For training purposes, books are distributed by the provincial educationcommittces. These 
committees have crude jungle print shops in which most of the work is Gone manually. In ad- 
dition to standard textbooks, books are also printed for the national minorities Each village 
sends people to the teacher-training programs in the district or provincial headquarters; they 
then return to their villages and organize schools. 

Each village also sends two people to the district center to receive a 6-months training 
course in medicine and hygiene. On returning to the village, they set up clinics, where most 
attention is paid to problems of hygiene and the control of malaria and intestinal diseases. 
Serious medical cases are sent to district or provincial clinics. 

Because of transportation difficulties, each liberated village is responsible for growing its 


own food, with surplus food going to the National Liberation Army. 5 


Communications 


In Communist insurgencies, there are several kinds of communication networks. There is 


a communication network within the Communist Party, another within the National Liberation 
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Front dykiS\), and a tnire within the National Liberation Army. The systems vary fram the 
sinple to the complea in operation, 53 

Within the party, disruption in communications between members of the cadre would affect 
operations very little, for the cadre is so well trained and indoctrinated that its members need 
litth: guidance or instruction in day--to-day operations. Only major policy changes or new pro- 
grams make it necessary to communicate within the organization. 

There are two types of formal communications. One is the written directive, which is 
relatively slow. The fast type is the radio message, communicated through clandestine stations. 
Wher radio is used. the message is disguised through some type of code, often in the form of 
key words or phrases. Intensive training and preplanning reduce the need for fast communica- 
tions, 50 

Ia messuge is of extreme complexity or great secrecy, a meeting may be arranged. The 
lower echelons receive word by courier that a meeting is to be held. A liaison member from 
higher headquarters outlines the wishes of the central committee and entertains questions at 
lins meeting. He may cite and quote documents which he has read and burned. To maintain 
maximum security, secret documents are seldom carried to meetings and no notes are taken. 

Administratively, there are four levels at which such meetings take place—the national 
headquarters of the central committee, the provincial central committee headquarters, the 
district or town central committee, and the cells. Each central committee has as part of its 
administrative operation a communications liaison section. Each of the lower echelons has its 
own liaison with its parallel units. The communications section handles all messages, coding 
und decoding them, and supervises the couriers. 

The communications system of the NFLSV operates much as the party system does, but 
with less emphasis on security and a greater volume of messages. There are message liaison 
centers at central committee headquarters, interzone headquarters, zone headquarters, prov- 
ince headquarters, district headquarters, and village headquarters, Messages may cuncern 
new missions and assignments, reviews of policies and programs, or distribuiiuw of publications 
and propaganda. 

In discussing communications within the National Liberation Army, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the regular mobile main force and the paramilitary units. The guerrilla units 
operate out of the villages and use runners to the district central committee. Messengers 
carry communications between the lower echelon paramilitary units and their political counter- 
parts without going through headquarters. The guerrillas communicate with the regular forces 
by runners, although they k: ep contacts to a minimum. Most communications between these two 


originate within the NFLSV. 


Main-force communications are more sophisticated, depending upon the type of equipment 


captured from government forccs. At headquarters, captured radios and walkie-talkies may be 


used, as well as couriers and messengers. Since the main body of central headquarters is 
dispersed, telephone systems and switchboards are used to coordinate central committee oper- 
ations. Communications systems are extensively used as an alert systen.. Field telephones, 
telegraphs, and lights or visual signals are used to warn the main force of enemy approach, 
During operations, communications are: *-erally limited. In the “liberated” areas a regular 
telephone and telegraph system may be used, 

A National Courier Division is charged with running messages between the regional central 
committees and the district committee or cell level. Courier services are usually a system of 
liaison and jingle mail-drops. Training for couriers, ‘vho are frequently “innocents” (children, 
girls, women), is detailed. A courier for district headquarters spends approximately a vear 
within the organization before being given his assignment. The district headquarters controls 
as many as six branch committees and platoons which work on the edges of the jungic cr in 
rural areas. The courier's job is to spend his days visiting "jungle letter boxes" collecting 
and delivering messages. Letter boxes are the only fixed point of contact between regional 
headquarters and the district branches and platoons. Couriers seldom meet each other, 
leaving messages on different days in order to maintain security. Letter boxes are also 
chai'zed from time to time and their location is secret. 6! 

While the party is highly secretive, limiting communications to anly the most vital, the 
National Liberation Front (NFLSV) has more extensive communications, often concealing the 
substance in propaganda and morale messages. The Liberation Army's communications ure 
complex or. the tactical level, using modern technical equipment in addition to runners, couriers, 
and jungle mail-drops. Within the party and NFLSV, the communications structure consists 


of a series of liaison couriers and runners. 
Shadow Government and Population Control 


Communist underground strategy is to build as well as to disrupt. Through shadow govern- 
ments, the Communists develop new political institutions and new symbols of authority which 
serve as instruments for population control. The Communists gain control of the civilian 
populace by combining the positive incentives of political doctrine and institutional order with 
the negative sanctions of terrorism and coercion. They develop institutions, such as rural 
courts, youth leagues, schools, and farmer cooperatives to exert normative and regulatory con- 
trol over individuals, and reinforce this control with coercive means. such as surveillance, 
threats, and physical punishments, & 

Shadow governments are usually initiated in towns and villages, where little or no govern- 
mental control exists. Such places frequently have none of the advantages of community action 


or organization, such as schools, sanitation facilities, medical services, police protection, 
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courte, or political participation. The shadow government parallels local governmental struc- 
tures. Through the systematic removal or assassination of government officials, and through 
Agitation anu propaganda, official government control is eroded and replaced by new institutions. 

In the opening phases of subversion, infiltrators live umong townsmen, carefully select 
young, potential leaders, and organize them into nucleus cells. Cell members then agitate and 
turn specific grievances into crystallized attitudes. Later, armed guerrillas and professional 
aitators visit the villagers. With the implicit threat provided by the guerrillas, "free" elec- 
tions are held, The slate of candidates includes members fram the covert cells. A shadow 
yovernment is organized behind a facade of representative government, Through social and 
professional organizations, social control is established and initial resistance is turned into 
varving degrees of acceptance as villagers welcome the advent of a school, social organizations, 
sports clubs, and so forth. The old power structure is assaulted as drastic changes are made 
in the village's political and economic institutions. As a multiplicity of new organizations re- 
quires new leaders, young members of the village, usually those reunited by the underground, 
are piven the resnonsibility and power usually reserved for the elders or the wealthy. ® 

As «a Village gives more and morc suppori to the underground shadow government, the legal 
government may be prompted to retaliate or launch a counterattack. Villagers who were in- 
volved in the shadow government or who resist the government's return may be punished. How- 
ever, the government's return is often short-lived, with government troops generally leaving 
after a brie! period, because of the remoteness or seeming unimportance of the village in 
overall government programs, The Communists then return to resume their sh..dow- 
government control. Local commitment tends to be made on the practical basis of who is in 
control rather than who is preferred, 

When a village has acquiesced, the underground progressively transforms it into a base. 
The villagers are induced, through normative or coercive means, to provide food, money, and a 
place to store arms and ammunition. Village men are recruited into active service, farming 
their land by day and conducting ambushes or raids at night. The villagers are also a valuable 
source of intelligence. They infiltrate government headquarters and installations and provide 
advance warnings, helping the militarily weaker guerrilla forces to plan offensives and ambushes 
or to avoid encirclement. 

Population control is maintained by organizing multiple, interlocking memberships among 
the inhabitants. Constant social interaction and propaganda-oriented discussions are enough to 
convince many to support the insurgent government. Instruments of social force. such ax courts 
and law enforcement agencies, are usually sufficient to coerce any doubters. Information from 
self-criticism sessions, covert agents, and political police alert the insurgents to any organized 


opposition, 64 
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The ateps through which the Communists go in establishing shadow goesernmen = are Tiles - 
trated in the example of a South Vietnamese village. Captured records of a Viet Cong com: 
mander revealed some of the techniques and problems the Communists faced in gaining contre] 
of a village in Kien Phong Province in 1960.8 The village, dubbed "NB" fur security reasons, 
had 6,v00 inhabitants and was effectively transformed trom a non-Communist into a hard-core 
Communist combat village. Interestingty. the Diem government had done a relativeds good jon 
of administering the area, and the Cammunists, in order to build @ mass organvation, Tin dty 
had to use farmers’ latent nterest in land to focus grievances against Ue government. The 
farmers merely wanted low rent and the right to farm the land they maintiined. ‘Phe povern 
ment soldiers in the area collected taxes and reclaimed land from delinquent tenants for the 
landlords, who usually lived in the cities. At first, the Communists voiced various slogiuis 
against the landlords, but achieving little success with these, they dispatched an agitprop team 
to organize the village, Living in fields and marshes during the day, the team slipped into tig 
village at night to propagandize. Government mobile troops were active in the area during the 
first year and lurgely thwarted the Communists! cfforts—killing three party members and ar - 
resting over 100. Indeed, only one cadre member finally remained, and he had no local 
support. 

Eventually, through persistent efforts. several farmers were induced to join the party by 
“the promise" of land. Slowly, a base of seven members was established as the beginning ot 
the local XB party. These in turn recruited others, and eventually the cadre grew to 26 mem- 
bers, While the XB expanded front organizitions to 30 members in the Lao Dong youth movement, 
274 in the Farmers’ Association, 150 in the Youth Group. and 119 in the Liberation Women's 
Group. They were instructed to open as many private schools as possible and to lovin groups 
and associa.ions among professionals, tradesmen, workers, and peasants, 

Within two years, 2,000 villagers had become involved in the Communist front activities. 
Yet, despite these apparent successes, the mass of farmers remained passive to Communist 
appeals for action. The party adopted a new tack, beginning with a concentrated campaign to 
eliminate the influence of village leaders and government security agents. By applying 
pressure—often physical threats—to leading villagers, they were persuaded or coerced into 
joining the party. When government forces came to the village with projects, they were unable 
to find any leader who would cooperate. Even government medical supplics were turned down, 
Finally, the government virtually abandoned the village in terms of civie projects. The party 
encouraged people to take over land and began to estal:lish public health, sanitation, and educa- 
tion facilities. It even assisted in the marketing of produce. 

Thus the party, by persistent persuasion and coercion, grew from a small cell to the ruling 
authority in village XB. Throughout this process the people in the village seemed to be moti- 


vated by individual interests rather than by Communist doctrine. 
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AU this point an atiempt was made to get active support for the National Liberation Move- 
ment trom the villagers. The party saw to it that Viet Cong flags were flown from village 
flagpoles and frequent propaganda sessions were conducted. The party be gan to press the 
vulagers into military activities. In spite of initial reluctance, the village was eventually 
transformed into a “combat village."' Villagers were induced to set up beoby-traps, build 
barricades, and establish defensive positions against government troops. With this. the village 
became a target for government attack. The more the villagers were pressed by the Commu- 
mists into building defenses. the more government troops came to clean up the rebel “strong- 
hold’ “even though no guerrillas were there), The Communists had maneuvered the village into 
“defending” itself from its own government. Inevitably, the more the government troops at- 
ticked. the more the people turned against the government and toward the Communists. The 
aviom that “people learn war through war” became a fateful truism: whereas the villagers 
were once reluctant and hesitant in their military support ef the Communists, they now had a 
vested interest in supporting the guerrilla units and protecting the village from the government, 

In another village in Vietnam, the Viet Cong entered and let it be leaked to government 
troops that thes were going to hold the village for 3 days. Government truops attacked the 
Village. although the Viet Cong had left in the meantime, The net result wis that villagers who 
were once neutral were alienated from the government, 6 

Another caample of the operation of shadow governments by Communist undergrounds ap- 
pears ip the Huk movement during World War II in the Philippines. 6? As descrivec by Luis 
Taruc. the Tuk leader, the Communists found that the easiest villages or barrios t| organize 
were those which had strong prewar organizations. Once they had a “beachhead” in a village, 
the principal locus of their organizational effurt went into establishing a Barrio United Defense 
Corps (BUDCH. 

When a BUDC unit was established, a council was formed. The size of the council depended 
upon the size and importance of the barrio. Elected by secret ballot, the barrio council con- 
sisted of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary-treasurer, a chief of police, and directors 
of recruitment, intelligence, transportation, communications, education, sanitation, and agricul - 
ture. Often one man held several positions, Councils were formed only in those areas where 
Huk squadrons could protect a barrio and defend it against the Japanese. Elsewhere, barrio 
rcliel associations and antirobbery associations were formed. 

Organizing the BUBC in a village involved several phases. The first step was to send a 
contact man to find out who in the barrio were loyal, who were anti-Huk or spies, and what kind 
of people the barrio leaders were. [f barrio sentiment was favorable, a squadron would enter 
and call a meeting of leading individuals and talk to them. Then a meeting of the entire village 


would be called and the Ituk program explained. Taruc reports that these barrios were easily 


organized, 


Hewever, in barrios which had collaborators, spies, or were predominantly against the 


Huks, a contact man would identify the agents and where they lived, and watch their movements. 


Then a Huk squadron would surroura the barrio, arrest collaborators 
agents, take them to a public place. 


and suspected enemy 

end on the basis of information gathered from the people of 
the village, make charges against them. Ina public meeting people were asked if the charges 
were correct or if there were any additiona! charges. If the people repudiated the charges, the 
prisoners were released. If they confirmed the charges, the Huks tried to determine if the 
individual collaborated under force or willingly. Traitors were usually executed, but those who 
cooperated under duress were lectured and asked to work for the underground. 

After the trial, the whole barrio was leciured and the squadron left, returningata later date 
to check on village activity. If the enemy had returned to establish control and people had 
collaborated, the Huk unit arrested the collaborators and tock them with the squadron for 2 or 
3 months. Duving this time they lectured them. When they felt they were convinced they re- 
turned them to the barrio. 

This type of direct military intervention was not normal procedure. Usually, organization 
of civilian support and population .-ontrol was effectively maintained through the establishment 
of m2ss organizations and new frstitutional forms. To develop mass organizations, the Huks 
initially worked with a small nuraber of former union organizers and nrofessional men who had 
Leen associated with popular movev.ents. With this nucleus thcy set up schools to teach the 
techniques of mais organization. They instructed recruits in the methods of infiltration, orga- 
nizing barrios, and how to penetrate and combat the Philippine constabulary. These schools 
eventually trained barrio council members as well. The major functions of the barrios were 
to help in military operations and to develop their econemy so as to provide supplies for the 
insurgents. 

Although the Huk squadrons usually camped at a distance from the barrios to avoid drawing 
suspicion or attention to them, occasionally they did stay in a barrio and soldiers were assigned 
to various houses and families. In return. the Huks helped with household chores and aazsisted 
in farming duties. 

The BUDC acted as reserves for the rnobile units. For each Huk in the field, there were 
two in the barrios, engaged in productive work and civilian pursuits. Recruits also received 
military training in the barrios. Usually men on active duty were rotated back to the barrios 
for rest periods and the barrio reserves would spend some time with the regular guerrilla 
units. As Taruc concludes, "In this way we are able to build an army that was very much like 
an iceberg in appearance, two-thirds of it beneath the sea." 

The Huk avoided encounters with che enemy that might result in punitive action against the 
berrio. When an ambush was to be staged near a barrio, a meeting was held with the BUDC 


council in order to obtain its permission. 
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The director of intelligence of the barrio was an integral part of the overall intelligence 
network. Every man, woman, and child in the barrio reported information to the director who 


in turn transmitted this information via runner to the guerrilla agents. The most significant 


contribution of the barrio intelligence “as their observation and investigation of strangers. 


which greatly limited the enemy's use of spies and agents. A director of transportation was 
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responsible for maintaining carriage horscs and carts and for placing them at the disposal of 
the Huks at a moment's notice. 


There was an inner communications system among the barrios, and nu one could move 
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trom one barrio to another without an appointed "connection" to accompany him, There were 
two types of courier systems, direct and relay. Important messages were always sent directly 


by courier and traveled a well-defined route. The relay system was circuitous and took con- 


siderably lenger. Otner devices were used for alerting barrios, such as a flash of light through 
an open window, flags, banners. or clothes hung on a clothesline, 


A director of education was responsible for setting up schools so that the children would 
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not have to attend schools cstablished by Japanese occupation authorities. Health and sanitation 


projects were also undertaken. The director of economy and agriculture had an important 
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position. His task was to organize the village so that a maximum amount of food was available 
for the IHuks and the villagers and kept from the enemy. Cooperatives were launched for the 
vlanting, care, and harvesting of crops. To protect feod from Japanese confiscation. Huk squad- 
rons attacked the enemy frequently during the harvesting season to divert troops from the fields. 
ne squadrons also helped in the harvesting. The barrio organized groups to put the food into 
drums and bury it or pour it into hollow bamboo poles that were hidden in the rafters of houses. 
Courts and a jury system were set up to administer justice. The barrio council handled 
both civil and criminal maiters. Cases which involved informers, spies. or traitors were 
generally referred to the military committec in order not to involve barrio people in the execu- 


tions. In order to curtail black-marketing in food, a system of licensing and patrol was estab- 


listed to check on the mu: ement of all rice. No one could sell rice without a license from the 


insurgents and anyone caught in black-market activities was investigated and turned over to 


barrio courts, 
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In summary, the importance of shadow governments has often been overlooked in the anal- 
ysis of Comrnunist organizational strategy. The Communists seek not merely tu disrupt con- 
stituted government, but to supplant it. They empioy such positive forces as organizational ties 


and institutional norms to exert social control. But lest these "voluntary" and "normative" 
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appeals fail, they also employ the threat of coercion, using such means as clandestine cells for 
: surveillance and terrorism. Through shadow gove...nents, the Communists create effective 
instruments of population control that not only offer an are. of support for guerrilla activity 


but lay the foundation for the later emergence of provisional governments. 
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PART I 
MOTIVATION AND BEHAVIOR 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historically, people have endured nardship and tyranny passively for generations. Then 
suddenly one generation, one segment of society, or even one individual rebels, while others 
continue to tolerate their traditional lot. The question of what causes such rebellions is one of 
the most intriguing of our times. 

There are other associated questions: Are there particular factors associated with the out- 
break of insurgency? Are these factors related to the success or failure of the insurgency ? 
Who are the insurgents; are they the outcasts and malcontents who represent the criminal ele- 
ment of society, or are they a typical cross section of society? What circumstances and rea- 
sons motivate them to become part of an illegal, subversive movement? Once a part of the 
insurgent movement, what makes them persist, under hardships and danger, for the long years 
of struggle necessary to win a protracted war? Who are those who falter and defect? 

Ideology is an integral part of most insurgent movements. Especially in the early phases 
when the entire organization is underground, ideology rallies people to the movement. Coupled 
with other organizational processes, it steels and disciplines underground members. What are 
the ideological and behavioral techniques of social control? How are they used in underground 
organizations, and what special ones are used in Communist undergrounds” 

Especially important in the underground arm of the organization is the role of clandestine 
and covert behavior; indeed, special attention and training are usually given to teaching under- 
ground members such forms of behavior. Is there a common pattern of subversive behavior 
which shields undergrounders from detection and capture? What human factors techniques are 
used to deceive security forces? 

These are some of the questions to which the following chapters are addressed. Chapter 
Three presents a summary of findings about factors related to the underlving causes of insur- 
gency, the characteristics of insurgents, and the reasons for joining, staying in, and detecting 
from underground and other insurgent organizations. Chapter Four presents a summary of findings 
based upon theoretical gtudies of group belavior, relating them to qualitative descriptions of 


underground behavior. In Chapter Five the rules of clandestine and covert behavior are de- 


scrited and related to human factors considerations. 


CHAPTER THREE 
MOTIVATION 


FACTORS RELATED TO INSURGENCY 


It hus been assumed that there are certain underlying causes for insurgency and that cer- 
tain economic-sociai conditions are more conducive to the outbreak of insurgency than others. 

It is commonly believed that countries rich in economic resources are not likely to be 
threatened by insurgency, since the basic needs of most of their citizens are satisfied. The 
Communists have concentrated their subversive activities on the developing nations on the as- 
sumption that a low level of economic development offers the necessary objective conditions for 
the creation of an insurgency and the psychological fuel to carry it through toa successful con- 
clusicn. In the 1960 conference of the Communist Workers’ Parties in Moscow, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev advocated a 'three-continent theory" which would commit world communism to the 
support of wars of national liberation in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Although the Chinese 
Communists currently are in disagreement with Soviet policy, Lin Piao's 1965 declaration sup- 
ports the contention that world revolution can be obtained through the less-developed areas of 
the world. 

Casual observation would confirm the Communist assumption. Since 1946 insurgency has 
occurred in countries at all levels of economic development except the highest or mass- 
consumption level. as in Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom, the United States, and most 
Western European countries. Interestingly, however, in Latin America insurgency has occurred 
in those countries with high levels of development fur the area—Cuba, Venczuela, and Colombia. 
(Haiti is an exception. ) 

There are few comprehensive studies on the relationship between economic factors and in- 
surgencies. One study of world economic conditions and violence found a curvilinear relation- 
ship between gross national product per capita and political domestic violence. There was a 
low level of violence in countries with a high GNP per capita (more than $800) and « relatively 
low level of violente in those with extremely low GNP per capita (below £100), in contrast with 
a high rate of domestic political violence in the middle-income countries. ! This would suggest 
that there is no simple relationship between economic factors and the outbreak of violence. 

In order to further investigate this assumption, information was gathered on 24 recent 
(since 1946) insurgencies, and comparisons were made of such factors as gross national prod- 
uct per capita and annual increase in GNP per capita, among countries which had insurrections 
and those which did not. Another comparison was made to determine the relationship of these 


factors to the success or failure of the insurgency. (See Appendix B.} 
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One hundred and twenty-two countries of the world were divided into four proups on the 
basis of GNP per capita, and a comparison made to determine how the 24 insurgencies were dis- 
tributed with respect to GNP per capita. No relationship between GNP per capita and the out- 
break of insurgency appeared. Insurgency occurred at all levels of GNP per capita. 

People may be less prone to rebellion if the economy is improving, thus providing them 
with a rising level of expectations. They may fec! that although they do not possess wealth now 
they may be able to attain it in the future. However, a comparison of the level of growth in 
gross national product per capita showed that insurgencies occurred in countries with high 
growth rates as well as low growth rates; there was no relationship between growth in gross 
national product per capita and the outbreak of insurgency. 

In addition, neither the GNP per capita nor the annual increase in GNP per capita was re- 
lated to the success or failure of the insurgencies in the countries studicd. One explanation for 
the lack of relationship between economic factors and the outbreak of insurgency may be that in 
addition to poor economic conditions a precipitant event is required tocrvstallize dissent and to 
trigger the insurgency. Another explanation may be that while economic factors may be im- 
pcrtant when Considered on a local or regional basis or for various subgroups within a nation, 
the gross national product is probably too broad an indicator to be generally valid. However, on 
the basis of the available information and the comparisons made, the economic theory of in- 
surgency is not substantiated by the data. 

Within recent years, the occurrence of insurgency in rural areas has drawn attention to low 
population density as a necessary condition for insurgency. In comparing the population char- 
acteristics of nations involved in recent insurgencies, it was found that although half of these 
insurgencies Occurred in rurai, low-density population countries, a relatively high number of 
insurgencies also occurred in countries with high concentrations of people in urban areas. This 
Suggests that insurgencies are not restricted to countries with rural, low-density populations, 
but occur also in countries with high-density urban populations. Further, there was no relation 
between urban-rural characteristics of the country and whether the government or the insur- 
gents won. 

There was no relationship between a country's percentage of aduit literacy and the occur- 
rence of insurgency, nor was this factor related to the outcome cf the insurgency. 

Since student populations seem to be involved in insurgent movements, un analysis of the 
percentage of students enrolled in higher education was made, and it showed no reiationship be- 
tveen the percentage of students in higher education and the occurrence or outcsme of insur- 
eency within a country. It may be hypothesized that the educational level of those within the 
insurgent movement itsel! may be important to its success or failure, but there seems tu be no 


relationship between national literacy and higher education and either the oecurrence ov the 


outcome of insurgency. 


In those countries with a high percentage of military jrsennel in the total population, there 
were more insurpencies than in other countries. It is difficult, however, to draw conclusions 
froin the pruss figures available: the percentage of military personnel per capita may have in- 
creased because of the insurgency, or the insurgency may have occurred because of the high 
number of military personne) . 

In another study of the relationship of the size of the militiury establishment and deaths due 
to domestic violence in 33 counties, it was found that as the size of the military establishment 
increases there 18 a decreuse in domestic violence. The author concludes that the motive for 
the creation of many large military establishments may well be the suppression of domestic 
dissent. It was also found that executive stability was negatively related to the size of armies 
in these countries and that there was a more rapil rate of turnover in countries with large 
urmies than with small ones. 2 

1. Insurgency and the stage of economic development. A country's stage of economic de- 
velopment pravides no immunity te insurgency. With the exception of the few mass-consumption 
socicties, insurgency has occurred in countries at all levels of economic development. While 
economic factors may be important when considered on a local or regional basis or tor sul- 
groups within a nation, neither gross national product per capita nor GNP per capita increase 
is related to the outbreak or the success of the insurgency. There may, however, be some re- 
lationship between GNP per capita and the level of violence. 

2. Rural versus urban insurgency. Insurgency is not restricted to countries with rural 
low-density population: it also ovcurs amon: urban, high-density populauon countries. Further, 
no relationship is apparent between the rural-urban pattern und che sucecss of the insurgency. 

3. Literacy and education, Insurgency occurs in countries with both high and lew adult 
literacy. While it may be hypothesized that the educational level uf those within the insurgent 
movement affects its success or failure, there scems to be no relationship vetween national 
literacy or higher education and cither the occurrence or the outcome of insurgency. 

i. Percentage of military oersonne). No elcar evidence appears as to the relationship be- 
nveen the percentage of militiry personel in the population and the oceurrence of or the suc- 
cess or tulure of an insurgency. fiowever. there is a decrease in domestic v:olence in those 
countries with large military estiblishments, and no insurgency. There :. also less executive 


staubiliQQ and aorapid turnover in countries with Lirge mijitary establ.saments. 
WHO ARE THE INSURGENTS? 
How widespread is the insurgency in terms of the number of people actively involved? Ina 


study of undergrounds in seven countries. rowas found thatonly a small percentage of the total 


population actually participated in the movement. (See table i.' Considecing the peak 
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percentage of combatants—both insurgents and government security forces—it was found that 

from 9.7% to 11 percent, with an average of 6 percent, of the population were directly or indi- 

rectly involved. However, there may have been sympathizers within the rest of the population. 
The ratio of wederground to guerrilla personnel ranged from 2 te 1 to 27 to 1, with an aver- 


age of 9, indicating that a large preportion of insurgents work at everyday jobs and only 1 out of 
9 joins a guerrilla group. 


Table 1: RATIOS OF UNDERGROUND MEMBERS TO GUERRILLAS 
AND COMBATANTS TO POPULATION FOR SEVEN INSURGENT MOVEMENTS 3 


Guerrilla in Total Population 
France (1940-45) 3/1 2.2 
Yugoslavia (1941-45) 3/1 2.9 
Algeria (1954-62) 3/1 8.3 
Malaya (1948-60) 18/1 8.1 
Greece (1945-49) 27/1 11.2 
Philippines (1946-54) 8/1 0.7 
Palestine (1945-48) 2/1 7.0 


*Underground, guerrilla, and security forces. 


In summary, since so few of the total] population participate, insurgency can be described as 
a low-intensity conflict in which the active combatants make up only a smal] proportion of the 
country's population. Most of the combatants maintain themselves by performing their "normal" 
functions within the society along with their clandestine underground activities. 

Documented evidence on the place of origin of the insurgents is scarce. Avnilable data are 
based on interrogation of captured insurgents, on interviews with local civilians, and on security 
forces' intelligence records. 

In the Malayan (1948-1960) and Philippine (1946-1954) insurgencies and the Koreén con- 


flict,* 70 to 80 percent of the members of the movements were native to the provinces in which 


. they operated; of these, 60 percent were native to the settlements in which they were active. t 


* Although the Korean conflict (1950-1953) was a limited-war situation, there was a signif- 
icant degree of guerrilla activity behind the lines. The references herein to Korez refer to the 
organization and operations of the Communist guerrilla forces and the supporting covert under- 
ground units. 

+This gave the insurgents certain advantages: they were acquainted with the terrain and 
accustomed to its hardships; relatives and friends offered various forms of aid and assistance; 
their knowledge of the local people madc it easy for them to pose as "neutrals" when questioned by 
government forces. Italso gave them a feeling of fighting for their own homes and local interests. 
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Although men constitute the majority of insurgents, sizable numbers of women are active 
in insurgent movements. ¢ In Korea, women played an unusually prominent role in the urban 
People's Self-Defense Units, which provided fcr a company of three platoons of women. About 
26 percent of all prisoners held in Forean Government detention camps were female. Of 4,039 
guervillas captured from December 1, 1951,t> January 2, 1952, about 32 percent were women. 
The percentage of women in the underground organization was probably even larger. In Malaya 
the underground arm of the insurgency, 5 to 15 percent of the Min Yuen, were women who acted 
as nouriers, agents, and occasionally as saboteurs. In the Philippine Huk uprising, a few women 
held high pesitions in the movement's leadership. 

In Korea, Malaya, end the Philippines, most age groups were represented. The underground 


noncumbatant units had proportionately more old people and young people than did the guerrillas. 
(See table 2.) 


Table 2: PERCENTAGE OF CUERRILLA AND UNDERGROUND 
MEMBERS IN THREE INSURGENCIES: KOREA, MALAYA, AND THE PHILIPPINES? 


Age Guerrillas Underground Members 

~(%) (4) 
12-15 1 5 
15-20 8 7 
20-25 18 32 
25-30 29 22 
30-35 25 13 
35--- 19 21 


In a sample of 2,700 Korean insurgents, more than half were below age 30. 8 

Armed boys and girls 15 years old and under were captured; children 11 and 12 years old 
were used as regular couriers between guerrilla units acd in other underground activities. It 
is significant to note that there is a difference in the age distribution of male and female guer- 
rillas. While 19 percent of the male guerrillas were either below 17 or over 40, 50 percent of 
ihe female guerrillas were in this age group. (See table 3.) 

According to British data on 2,000 captured Malayan insurgents, 63 percent were under 30 


years of age. The data sheets on 1,300 guerrilla and underground prisoners and information on 


In contrast, only 30 percent of the counterinsurgency forces came from the same province 
in which they operated, and of this number only 35 percent came from the same vicinity. 4 The 
counterinsurgents thus lacked the advantages of having people of local origin. But when they do 
not have old friends and relatives in the local population, soldiers are less reluctent to enforce 
unpopular measures. 5 
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about 230 killed bandits indicate that the younger people (12 to 15 years old) and the older peo- 


ple (over 35) were more often active in underground operations than in the guerrilla fighting 
units.9 (See table 4.) 


Table 3: AGE AND SEX OF KOREAN INSURGENTS 10 


Age Groups Male Insurgents (2,000) Female Insurgents (700) 
aera ~~ e gy 
Below 17 5 26 
18-30 49 30 
31-40 32 20 
Ove’. 40 14 24 

Total 100 100 


Table 4: AGE BREAKDOWN OF CAPTURED MALAYAN INSURGENTS 1! 


Age Groups Percent 
15-17 9 
18-25 28 
26-30 26 
30-35 22 
Over 35 15 

Total 100 


Fragmentary data on 600 members of the Hukbalahap in the Philippines supplemented by 
information from 62 Huks resettled through the government's Economic Development Corps 
(EDCOR) show age distribution similar to that found in Korea and Malaya. !2 

In Vietnam, a study of the age of Viet Cong members showed that well over half (81 percent) 
were under 29 years of age, with the average age being 23.8 years. The study was based upon 
captured personnel history records of the Viet Cong's 261st Battalion. The average age of the 
cadre varied with rank. The assistant leaders averaged 24.6 years old. squad leaders 26.8 
years, a platoon-grade cadre 30.8 years, and company-grade cadre older than 30 years. !3 The 
greater age of the higher ranking officers probably reflects the long, intensive training which 
the Communist cadres receive before reaching ranking positions. 

In Korea, the Philippines, and Malaya the occupational hackgrounds of insurgents were 


similar. The bulk of the membership consisted of peasants and workers. In the town centers 
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and urban areas, More industrial workers and members of the intelligentsia were found, and 


these had great influence on planning and policymaking. ‘4 


Table 5: OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN OF KOREAN INSURGENTS 15 


Occupational Group Percent 
Laborers and artisans 40 
Farmers and peasants 30 
Students 20 
Former municipal employees 5 
Former police employees 5 


Total 106 


A survey of captured Korean insurgents describec a large majority of the insurgents as 
coming from working-class or peasant background. (See table 5.) In Malaya, it was estimated 
that 70 percent of the Chinese members of the guerrilla arm of the movement were from the 
working classes. This group formed the rank-and-file. ‘hose classified as intelligentsia and 
professionals were primarily engaged in political activities and held medium- or high-level 
executive posts. !t 

In Indochina, additional data from a French poll among Vietminh prisoners taken during the 
Indochinese War shows that 46 percent were peasants and laborers, with laborers predominating; 
18 percent were classified as "petty bourgeois"; and 6 percent came from the trades and mis- 
cellaneous professions. |: 

In summary, that small percentage of the total population involved in insurgency can be 
characterized in several ways: 

1. Type of insurgent. The insurgent organization is composed of an underground and a 
wuerrilla force, with an average ratio of nine undergrounders to every guerrilla. 

2. Local origin. Most insurgents 2re assigned to units in arzas to which they are native, 
while counterinsurgent forces are usually not native to the area in which they fight. 

3. Sex. Although most of the insurgents are men, a relatively large proportion of women 
participate. There is a tendency for women to be members of the covert underground elements 
rather than to serve with guerrilla units. 

i. Age. The membership of the insurgent movements surveyed is generally youthful; 
however, this tends to reflect the age pattern of the population involved. The youngest and old- 
est members appear most often in support activities. The average age of the cadre is generally 


older than that of the members of a unit. 
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5. Occupation. The occupations of the insurgents tend to be similar to those found in the 


area within which they operate. Units in the rural areas are composed mostly of farmers and 
peasants; those in the urban areas are made up of workers and intelligentsia. In general, the 


occupation of the insurgents tended to reflect the occupational pattern found in the population as 
a whole. 


REASONS FOR JOINING 


As an insurgency escalates in size and scope, the kind of individual it attracts and the na- 
ture of motivation for joining change. In the early stages of an underground movement, re- 
eruitment is selective. Recruits are thoroughly screened and tested for leadership potential 
and dedication. At the later stages ef expansion and militarization, the underground usually 
aims for mass recruitment. (See Chapter Six.) Although there is little information on .... indi- 
viduals join the underground during the early stages, several motivational factors can be as- 
sumed from the underground recruiting technique itsel!. In its initial recruiting of cadre, for 
example, the underground specifically looks for those with ideological sympathies. Rational 
ideological considerations undoubtedly influence carly recruits. 

Motivation for joining during the expansion and militarization phases 1s better documented. 
However, the motivation for joining an underground movement during the militarization phase is 
typically complex, with no single reason dominant. In addition, motivational dats are usually 
based on interviews and records from prisoners and defectors. Prisoners being interrogated 
are likely to feel at the me~cy of their captors and may tend to conceal their true motives and 
opinions and may give false answers to save face. Furthermore, the more dedicated members 
of the movement are less likely to defect and thus may not be represented in the avirihable 
samples. 

A study of the Philippine insurgency suggests that individuals usually join aus the result of 
a combination of factors—most often reflecting immediate needs and situational constraints. A 
chance to obtain personal advantage—owncrship of land, leadership, or position af authority 
was frequently cited. Situational problems, such as family discord, violations of minor laws. 
and so on, also influenced decisions to join. First contact with the movement usually came 
through chance. An individual joined if it filled a personal need or served us an eseape, or it 
social pressure or actual force were applied. Once he was in the movement. indoctrination and 


other organizational processes helped him to rationalize his commitment.* This chain of 


* A former JIuk exemplifies the interplay of motives. This man was recognized as a leader 
in his barrio and became the local contact for the Huks. He got involved in the arrangement of 
a rally. When the local people then decided to form a Huk unit, they chose him as its leader. 
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interlocking acts eventually led to full-fledged membership. While not invariable, this process 
was typical of most of the ex-Huks interviewed. 19 

A survey of a group of captured Vietminh showed that 38 percent of the prisoners expressed 
a belief in the Vietminh cause. 20 Yet ouly 17 peiver* of a Huk sample of 400 prisoners ex- 
pressed sympathy with the political objectives of the Communist Party. 2! 

Promises and prupaganda appear to have been involved in a number of cases, although their 
actual effects are difficult to determine. One source has noted that among ex-Huks a majority 
had joined the movement without any noticeable propaganda influence; most had been primarily 
concerned with issues like land distribution and lower interest rates. Less than 15 percent gave 
their only reason for joining the Huks as propaganda or verbal persuasion, although 27 percent 
reported persuasion or propaganda as a contributory factor. Thirty-eight percent of the Huks 
became involved through personal friends. It was probably later, after being exposed to prop- 
aganda and indoctrination, that motives for joining were related to specific grievances. 22 

A number of priseners claimed that they were coerced into joining the movement, but be- 
cause they were prisoners their claims may have been exaggerated. At any rate, in one study 
25 percent of the Vietminh prisoners stated that they had been forced to join against their wishes 
and had resented being coerced. Another 25 percent also claimed to have been forced to join, 
but did not appear to resent the fact, 23 

Huk leaders realized that recruiting could not wait for the slow process of persuasion and 
free decision. In one study it was found that 20 percent of ex-Huks had been forced to join at the 
point of a gun or because of threats of violence against their families;* for another 13 percent, 
violence was one important factor among several others. 25 

During the Indochinese War some cases were reported of young men who had been forced to 
join the Vietminh by direct physical coercion. Other men entered the movement because of in- 
direct pressure on their families or on village leaders to provide recruits. The Communists 
in general combined strong-arm and other pressure techniques with propaganda appeals stress- 
ing independence. They generally avoided open appeals for communism. 26 

Coercion alone did not seem to be a large factor (20 to 23 percent) in either the Huks or 
Vietminh. Coercion combined with other positive incentives related to personal and situational 


factors, however, accounted for a larger proportion of joiners (33 to 48 percent). Another 


He couldn't refuse without antagonizing the Huks nor could he leave the town and move else- 
where. The Huks sent him to a "Stalin University'' where he was exposed to Communist thinking 
ana propaganda, and the propaganda points which particularly impressed him were promises to 
eliminate usury and government corruption and to distribute land to the poor. 18 

#*One type of coercion is seen in the example of a farmer's young son who, while working in 
the fields, was asked by the Huks to help carry supplies to their mountain hideout. Since they 
were armed, he complied. After they got to the mountains, the Huks told him he had better stay 
or else they would report him to the constabulary, who would punish him for helping them. 24 
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important factor was the action of government troops. Of the 98 ex-Huks interviewed. 19 pec- 
cent said they joined the Huks because of persecution or tcrrorization by government forces. 
The effort of the army to suppress the revolt apparently was a factor in leading many te join the 
movement. 2: 

Reviewing the .2ascns stated by captured members for joining a movement, one finds a 
paucity and ambiguity of data and further difficulties in the interpretation of the data available. 
Nonetheless, certain conclusions may be stated: 

1. Multiplicity of motives. Usually, more than one motive is present when a member 
joins. A combination of factors is usually cited, with no one factor being preeminent. 

2. Personal and situational factors. Most of the motives cited for joining tend to be re- 
lated to situational or personal problems and to reflect the individual's immcdiate needs. 

3. Belief in the cause or political reasons. Only a minority admit that political reasons 
or sympathy with the Communist Party are related to joining. 

4. Propaganda and promises. Few join because of propaganda or promises alone. These 
are apparently more effective when combined with situational factors. 

5. Coercion. Coercion alone is a small but important factor in joining. 

6. Coercion with other positive incentives. Combined with other positive incentives re- 
lated to personal or situational factors. coercion accounts lor a significantly large number of 
recruits. 

7. Government persecution. This factor, rea) or imagined, appears to be a small but 


significant factor leading individuals to join the movement. 


REASONS FOR STAYING 


Although there are few empirical studies of insurgent motives for remiining with the move- 
ment, a review of two studies of conventional military personnel may provide insights into the 
motives of men in combat situations and into the sustaining role of ideology. 


1 


In a study of American soldiers during World War I, it was found that the soldier's willing- 
ness to fight was not significantly affected by indoctrination, ideological justilications, or by 
receiving awards for exceptional valor. More important were the norms ol conduct developed 
in small, intimate group association> with other soldiers. 28 The concern for what his tellow- 
men within the unit thought of him was an important influence on his performance and group 
effectivenesss. It was concluded that most nonprofessional soldiers fight reluctantly and are 
probahly motivated by status-group considerations. 

Another study, based on the collapse of the German Army in World War IT. found that in 


those units which did not surrender, values such as honor and loyalty had created a sense of 


obligation «mong the soldiers. Loyalty to their comrades was more important than ideology in 


their willingness to continue fighting to the end. Ideology, however, did play an indirect role. 
The type of leadership had a positive effect upon the combat effectiveness and commitment of 
the individuals within a unit. When the men in the units accepted the leadership of officers and 
noncommissioned officers who were devoted Nazis, the units' performance was much more ef- 
fective than that of units without ideologically oriented leaders. 23 Lf the leadership is ideologi- 
cally oriented, the units seem to be more cohesive and effective, even if the members are 
apolitical. 

In most military units, individuals fight less because they agree with the political system 
than because they feel a loyalty to their fellow soldiers. They develop an esprit de corps and, 
in spite of adversity, try not to let their comrades down. Many insurgents who have defected 
still have favorable memories of the comradeship and togetherness of the guerrilla camps or 
the underground cells. 

In one study of the Philippine insurgency, it was concluded that although people joined the 
Huks for various reasons, there was a tendency for a person, once a member of the movement, 
to gradually develop new motives for staying. Members stayed on because they were made to 
believe that the movement would bring about a better life for them and for the masses. 30 

Insurgents otten are influenced by their own propaganda and agitation themes. The impact 
of agitational slugans was shown in one study cof 400 captured Huk guerrillas: 95 percent as- 
serted that their main reason for fighting was to gain land for the peasants. 3: 

Psychological methods and morale-sustaining techniques have been used to induce loyalty. 
Since defections often occurred after serious losses, the Viet Cong went to elaborate lengths to 
keep up morale. Those killed in battle were carried away, often by special volunteers for that 
purpose, and buried with great ceremony. If it was not possible to carry the dead away imme- 
diately after the battle, the insurgents returaed for them at night. This experience built up 
support for the movement through a desire to avenge the deaths of comrades and was apparently 
a significant psychological factor in keeping up morale. 3 

New recruits or suspected individuals are not usually given tasks of respongibility and are 
kept under close surveillance. They are not allowed to leave the camp area alone. Most under- 

i stound movements require recruits to take 2n oath promising to remain with the movement on 
the penalty of death. Terror or enforcing squads are also used to retaliate against defectors. 
Threats of revenge are especialiy effective when it 1s difficult to defect to safe areas.* Atrocity 


stories about how the government mistreats defectors are also used. 


*In Vietnam, insurgents controlled much of the countryside; even government-controlled 
hamlets were vulnerable to the Viet Cong. there were political agents in the villages: and the 
, countryside was patrolled by small Viet Cong units who shot deserters or persons suspected of 
cooperating with government forces. 38 
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The Communists' frequent criticism and self-criticism sessions act as a form ot catharsis 
and permit members to voice fears and problems. In this manner members may speak out and 
be heard. No matter how limited and directed it may be, this process apparently serves as an 
outlet for emotions which might otherwise lead to defection. In addition, an individual who is 
disillusioned with the movement will find it difficult to conceal this in the frequent self-criticism 
sessione. 

Another significant factor which prevents people from leaving a2 subversive movement is 
the human tendency to inertia: to do what is customary and expected of them in spite of any dis- 
pleasure with the organization. 

Several conclusions can be drawn as to why insurgents tend to stay with the movement: 

1. Changing motives. Motives for remaining within the movement are usually quite differ- 
ent from those for joining. Indoctrination and propaganda expose the individual to new adeias. of 
which he may have been unaware before joining. New friends and organizational responsibilities 
are also motives for staying. 

2. Group norms. Insurgents are influenced by other members of the movement. They are 
probahly more motivated by what their friends and comrades think of them than by any ideoloy- 
ical considerations and tend to stay out of loyalty to them. 

3. Ideolugy. Ideology plays an indirect role. Units whose leaders arc ideologically ori- 
ented are more cohesive and effective than those whose leaders are not. even when the members 
of the group are apolitical. 

4. Morale~sustaining techniques. Various psychological techniques are used to maintain 
morale, such as special ceremonies and group discussions that give members ap opportunity to 
air their emotional problems and receive group support and reinforcement. 

5. Surveillance and threat of retaliation. Continual surveillance and threats of retaliation 
from terror enforcement units keep many members within the movement. 

6. Inertia. Simple inertia and habit may be stronger than any inclination to leave. Itis 


easier to continue a habit than to change it. 
REASONS FOR DEFECTION 


Disaffection may result in a person's leaving or defecting Lrom an institpent Movement tu 
the government side. He sccks the easiest and safest avenue of escape. It circumstances are 
such that he can simply leave, he will likely do so; if, on the other hand, the possibility of going 
to government forces arises first, and is relatively casy and sale, he may defect. The process 
of leaving is, of course, an unseen phenomenon. Only defection to government lurces is 


recordah!¢. 


Little systematic research has been done on the motivation of insurgent defectors. How~- 
ever, there have been case studies based on interviews with defectors from the Vietnam insur- 
gency, the Huk rebellion in thc Philippines, and the Malayan insurgency. 

In Viemam, in January 1963, President Ngo Dinh Diem began the chieu-hoi (open arms) 
program. Viet Cony defectors were offered amnesty and assistance after a short indoctrination 
and retreining course, Between February 18 and June 25, 1963, 6,829 Vietnamese defectors took 


advantage of the chieu-hoi program. (See table 6.) 


Table 6: VIET CONG DEFECTORS AND AREA OF DEFECTION 34 


Area Number of Defectors 
Central Lowlands 779 
Highlands 28 
Capital City (Faigon) lu 
astern Area 1,252 
Western Area 4,657 

Total 6,829 


The defections from the Central Lowlands were primarily from Quang Ngai and Binh Thuan 
Provinces, both sparsely populated, there were none from the city of Da Nang. The majority of 
the defections from the Central Highlands were in the rural provinces of Darlac, Lam Dong, 
and Phu Bon. There were no defectors reported from the city of Da Lat and only 13 from Saigon. 

The largest nuinber of defectors. more than twice as many as from the other areas com- 
bined, came from the western region. The majority of these defections were in the An Giang 
Province. The wide range in the number of detectors from the various areas probably reflects 
local political, sovial, and psychological conditions, as well as Army of the Republic of Vietnam's 
military strength in particular areas. 

One explanation for the low defection rate in the more populated urban areas, where it 
would uppear to be easier to defect, could be that underground members in the cities do not have 
to endure the hurdships that units in the field do. 

An analysis was made of the relationship between RVN Government appeals and the number 
of Viet Cong defectors. (See table 7.) On the basis of this sample, there appears to be a low 
relationship between iuppeals for defection and the number of people who defect. Of those who 
defectec as a result of government appeals, most heard of defection appeals indirectly from 
civilians and other insurgents. It is likely that many individuals decided to defect first and then 
became sensitive to propaganda appeals. A large number fcund their reasons for defection so 


compelling that they defected without ever having heard any appeals. 
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Figure 3. Areas of Viet Cong defection. February-June 1963 
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Table 7: APPEALS AND DEFECTION OF VIET CONG * 


Returned of own will 210 
Responded to direct appenl 48 
Responded to indirect appeal 124 

Total 382 


In un analysis of 382 Viet Cong deflectors, figures for defectors from guerrilla units were 
higher than those for political defectors. This is significant in that there are usually far more 


underground members and licison agents than guerrillas. 3 


Table $: TYPE OF VIET CONG DEFCCTOR? 


Guerrilla 189 
Political 69 
Liaison 19 
Desertees, Draft Dodgers 91 
Detained by Viet Cong l4 

Total 382 


There are several explanations for this disproportion: political units have a less rigorous 
physical existence than military ones, political units' day-to-day activities require them to re- 
iterate propaganda themes and carry on persuasive arguments in favor of the movement, so that 
they tend to be insulated from thoughts of defection. The number of detections of liaison agents 
suggests that, in spite of insurgent efforts to place only the most reliable people in such posi- 
tions, it is a highly vulnerable job. The liaison agent has unusual opportunities for defection, 
since he usually travels by himself and goes into government-controlled areas. Amnesty offers 
probably influence liaison agents to take advantage of their chance to escape. 

In October 1964 the chieu--hoi program reached its low point, with only 253 Viet Cong de- 
fecting during that month. Defection continued at this low level until April 1965, when 532 de- 
fected. ‘Then the figures began to climb: 1,915 defectors were reported for May and 1,089 tor 
June. The increase in the defection rate coincided with and was largely attributed to the 
stepped-up Viet Cong conscription program. The young men pressed into service did not have 
the ideological conviction of earlier recruits and, in many cases, resisted recruitment. Among 
the new conscripts who detected, personal hardships and the contempt shown them by the veteran 


Viet Cong were among the reasons cited for defecting. 38 


A 1965 study of 1,369 men and women who defected from the Viet Cong showed that musi 


attributed their defection to the harshness of material life in the Viet Cong. Food shortages and 
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limited medical supplizs were most often mentioned. Almost none of the defectors mentioned 
ideological factors. 39 


In addition to material and personal factors, the military situation also affected the decision 
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to defect. Members of guerrilla units, for example, were found to be most susceptible to de- 
fection appeals immediately after a battle—especially if their unit had suffered neavy losses. 40 
An analysis of defection from the Huk mov2ment in the Philippines has also been made. 4! 
Several motives for leaving werc given by the 95 former Huks interviewed, just as they gave 
several reasons for their earlier entrance into the movement. 
Sixty-one percent gave physical herdship as their chief reason. * In particular, they com- 


plained about the cold, hunger, and lack of sleep. The government forces contributed to these 
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hardships by frequent attacks. Many of the interviewees said that they were tired of years of 
being fugitives and just wanted to live in peace. Forty-five percent said they defected because 
of the failures and disappointments of the Huk organization. Specifically, they resented the 
stric. discipline in the movement and found erders distasteful, or had lost the feeling of prog- 
ress and foresaw failure of the insurgency. 

Twenty-three percent surrendered because of promises and opportunities offered by the 
government. The most effective promise was tnat of free land. Mentioned almost as often was 
the promise that the surrendering men would not be tortured. Qther promises cited were those 
of a job, of payment for surrendered firearms, and of freedom for those against whom no crim-~ 
inal charges were being held. 

Almost half (45 percent) of the defectors had heard of the government-sponsored Economic 
Development Corps (EDCOR), and most of these indicated that the program was influential in 
their decision to give up. Sorne said the EDCOR program gave them hope for a new Jife. ” 

Not more than 5 percent said they surrendered because of pressure by heir families. Of 
course, most of the iHluks were unmarried young men who did not have many family responsi- 
miities. 

In sum, there was no single overal) motive for the defections, The hardships of existence 
and the constant pressure of pursuit, disillusionment with the Huk organization, and government 
promises appeared, in that order, to be the main reasons fur surrender. Thus, the government 
effectively pressed the Huks toward surrender by maintaining steady pressure against them and 


by various promises and oppertunitics—in p rrticular, EDCOR. 


#The rensona for surrender given in the following discussion add up to more than 10U per- 
because more thin one reason wis given by defectors. 
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Interviews with 60 former Communist insurgents in Malaya indicated that some of the rea- 
sons that led them to join the Communist movement were related to their later defections. 43 
Mary joined as an avenue for personal advancement and security. They saw the party as a 
strong organization which would give them a voice in the future. But as they perceived the 
party to be growing weaker, they felt that they had made a mistake and wanted to extricate them- 
selves as expeditiously as passible. 

Most defectors gave no serious thought to leaving the movement during their first year, 
being too strongly involved in party work or still having high expectations. The critical phase 
for most came about a year and a half after joining the party. At this point they gave critical 
thought and reappraisal to their current position and possible future. Most had made great 
sacrifices for the party, and it was increasingly clear that greater sacrifices were to be de- 
manded even while the chances of victory grew slimmer. 

Many began to feel that the future was hopeless and passed through a period of doubt in 
which various "crises" arose that often triggered defections. One category of crisis centered 
on the member's inability to meet the requirements of party membership. Generally, an indi- 
vidual who developed personal difficulties within the party simultaneously developed critical 
arguments against the party's goals and methods and the Communist cause in general. Most de- 
fectors specified communism a3 "bad" in terms which were most meaningful in a setting of 
personality politics. If the party and its leaders were seen to be "'corrupt," the defector could 
justify his own personal position ard his subsequent defection. 

Another category of crises resulted from the party's attitude toward sex. Party members 
werc supposed to lead chaste lives even though 10 percent of those in the jungle were women. 
Even thinking about sexual matters was classified as symptomatic of ''counterrevolutionary"' 
attitudes. Permission to marry was generally refused. The party made death the penalty for 
rape, which was loosely defined and judged by party leaders rather than by the woman. Accord- 
ingly, the women tended to attach themselv2s to the party leaders, and members resented this 
departure from the party policy of "equality." 

Another type of crisis appeared when the party failed to satisfy the defector's personal 
hopes, »ither not meeting his needs at all or doing so at too high a price. After Wor!d War UI, 
the living standard of the general population increased and social stability improved in Malaya. 
In contrast, the pai'ty mernber often saw his life as rugged and unrewarding. Among the imme- 
diate problems cited by many ex-Communists were that they had to work too much, that life in 
the jungle was loo boring, or that they underwent too much physical suffering. Almost one-third 
felt vhat their existence had become too dangerous. Scme were pushed into a decision to defect 
by the death of a friend. 

In nearly all cases, the decision to defect took place after several minor crises. The like- 
lihoud of a crisis leading to detection was es 


pecially strong if earlier crises were not resolved. 
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The psychological preparation for defection was complete when a member bezun to furmulale 
general criticisms of communism. Once members became disaffected, they sought to disengage 
themselves from the party as rapidly as possible. 

: : Although these interviewees, because they were defectors, are not necessarily representa- 
tive of the whole party membership (many of whom might conceivably fight to the bitter end 
rather than surrender), the Malayan data strongly indicate that there is a continuity in the de- 
fectors' motivations. At one point in time they joined the movement, at another they deserted 
it, the roots for both actions lay in the same purposes and hopes. As conditions changed, the 
attractiveness of the alternative paths for achieving these hopes also changed. As the overall 
prospects of the rebellicn changed, many felt their desire for personal security and social ad- 
vancement could be better fulfilled by defecting than by staying in the movement. ‘hus, appar- 
ently contradictory actions (joining and defecting) had a motivational consistency’. 

Certain generalizations can be made about acts of defection among insurgents in general 
and among members of the underground and of guerrilla forces: 

1. Types and rate of defection. Once the individual becomes disaffected, he may stay in 
the movement but not participate actively, he may leave the movement simply by withdrawing, 
or he may defect to the government side. The rate of defection varies widely, with a high rate 
in some areas and a low one in cthers. Local factors chiefly determine the rate of defection. 

2. Multiplicity of reasons. Defectors usually give many interrelated reasons for their 
defection, usually involving personal and situational factors. 

3. Conflict and crisis. Internal conflicts and personal crises within the organization usu- 
ally precede defection. Conflicts usually arise over frustration of individual goals, harsn dis- 
cipline, or lack of advancement. 

4. Time of defection. Young recruits who are forcibly conscripted tend to defect early. 
those who join for ideologicai reasons tend to reconsider and have second thoughts some months 
(approximately a year) after joining the movement. It is at this lime thut they are most sus- 
ceptible to detection. 

3. Appeals. Although many defectors are unaware of government appeals and rehabilita- 
tion programs, these programs appear to be an influencing factor among those who do hear of 
them. 

6. Underground detection. There are some unique characteristics related to underground 
defection. There is iess defection to the government side among members of the underground 
enyaged in political work than among memibers of guerrilla units: similarly, there is less de- 
fection in the po:wated urban areas than in the rural areas. There are several reasons for 
this: political activities probably insulate underground members from thoughts of defection; the 
underground is notexposed to the rugged, harsh existence of guerriila life. and while defection may 


be the only opuionol sucrrillas. inderground members may be able to simply withdraw or he passive. 


7. Guerrilla defection. Among the guerrilla units, the rigors and hardships of life ina 
gucrrilla unit, such as bad weather and lack of food and sleep, are often cited as reasons for de- 
tection. Usually, however. a personal crisis involving individuals in the guerrilla force is the 


ultimate triggering force. Defection is also frequent immediately after battle, especially if 


there have been hcavy losses among the guerrillas. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
IDEOLOGY AND GROUP BEHAVIOR 


Common to most underground movements is an ideology, a set of interrelated beliefs, 
values, and norms. Ideologies are usually highly abstract and complex.! An ideology is more 
than a group of rationalizations and myths that justify the existence of a group; it can be used to 
manipulate and intlucnce the behavior of the individuals within the group. ? 

In every society ideus, knowledge, lore, superstitions, myths, and legends are shared by 
its members. These are cultural beliefs. Associated with each belief are values—the "right" 
or “wrong” judgments that guide individual actions. This value code is reinforced through a 
system of rewards and punishments dispensed to members within the group. In this way, ap- 
praved patterns of behavior, or “norms,'' are established. 3 

Human beings disiike ambiguity and uncertainty in their social and physical environment. 
Thircugh generalized beliefs individuals seek to give meaning and organization to unexplained 
events. Common agreement on certain beliefs also enables individuals to operate collectively 
toward a desired goal, Leaders can interpret ambiguous situations in texms of the group's be- 
liefs or idcolugy, translating abstract, ideological beliefs into specific, concrete situations in 
which actions are to be taken. } 

Because beliefs und values are only distantly related to conercte action in daily life, an 
interpretive process is cssential to derive specific rules of behavior. Commonly agreed-upon 
historical truths are used to justify the norms, values, and beliefs of the group. Significant 
events which occurred in distant times are given symbolic meanings, and a reinterpretation or 
“reification” of these events in the form of myths or legends supporting the group's purpose is 
developed. In doing this, the group may select certain concepts and adapt or distort them to 
justity specific forms of hehavior: where existing concepts conflict with current activities, the 
group may deny that a particular concept is relevant in a particular case.5 

Within any organization, there are reification sources whose role it is to apply official in- 
terpretations to significant changes in the sociai environment, An example of th . s the Com- 
munist Party theoretician wiley rodifies the official party line to ‘it world events, 

In estabiished groves, wany beiicts are based upon authority; that is, since they are 
voiced by the icaucis of Vac group. ther are uccepted as true. When a leader controls the dis- 
sctaination ai injermeusen te the members ot an organization, he censors and approves various 
types of inturmation. As a result. the group receives a restricted range of information, and 
group members tead to develom a set of cominoun beliefs. Thus, in some cases, members need 
not be perscaded by aeyament., duced by reward, compelled by pressure, guided by past be- 
livts. or dnueeced by ihe opinions of other people: the restricted range of information to which 


thes have acy ws sutficrent to determine their beliefs. + 


There is a constant drive among people to understand and validate certain beliefs. How- 
ever, experiences are not always based on first-hand observations but upon second-hand ac- 
counts Beliefs that cannot be validated empiricr''y by events may be verified through a proc- 
ess called ''consensual agreement," or agreement within the group, That is, each individual 
says to himself that whatever everyone eise believes must be true. Members of a group tend 
first to seek a consensus within the group and then enforce the cecision of the group. If subse- 
quent events do not justify a group's beliefs or behavior, it may rodefine the real world. A 
group tends to rationalize any situation and to blame external factors rather than internal group 
behavior.7 

Within organizations, certain rules specify desirable behavior and the consequences of not 
conforming. The rules are enforced by organized rewards and punishments that are relevant 
to the objectives of the group. Normative standards are also enforced by surveillance of 


members. 
INDIVIDUALS AND GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Group membership, such as in an underground, serves to satisfy several types of individ- 
ual needs. It satisfies the need to "belong" and offers recognition and prestige. The member's 
status is enhanced and self-esteem is raised. A strong organization protects its members from 
external threats. It also gives opportunities to gain economic or political goals which could not 
otherwise be obtained. § 

Wha others think of us, their praise or reproof for our actions, affects our self-esteem. 
Threats to our self-esteem can motivate us to perform poorly or well. Thus, group assess- 
ments of individual performance can exert a strong influence on our behavior. $ 

The individual carries out ideas to which he thinks the group aspires and is either en- 
couraged or intimidated by how the group responds to his actions. Further, an individual's 
"level of aspiration" is influenced by the standards of his group and his culture, and his group 
can influence him to raise or lower that level. 

People see things—other people, objects, and events—not in isolation but within a frame of 
reference (the standard or yardstick by which an individual evaluates new information). To 
understand what a person sees when he looks at an object or event, we often need to know the 
properties of the frame of reference to which he relates the perceived information, Identical 
events can be given dilferent meanings, depending upon individual frames of reference. Ia 
landowner distributes money among hig peasants, some may be irritated, feeling that of all the 
wealth he "stole" from the peasants he is returning only a small part, while others interpret the 


act as a sign of generosity. 
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A man in certain circumstances and situations can be led te make decisions and take actions 
which might be against his better judgment under normal conditions, 4 man is particularly 
suggesthlc when he must seek a totally new frame of reference in erder to interpret a particu- 
lar event, or When his mental context is so rigidly fixed that all events are rationalized within 
it. In cither case, group pressure can lead an individual to take auction consistent with group 


objectives, 
Factors Related to (roup Influence 


In his efforts to make his environment meaningful, man distorts, emphasizes, and sup- 
presses the information he receives. Further, he perceives only a limited number of those 
things to which he is exposed, and tends to listen to those which interest him most. Selective 
exposure to environment is furt! ored by rembership in occupational and other groups, 

Human perception is alse limited by the tendency to concentrate on a few immediate al- 
ternatives when making a decision. Instead of devcloping other, or more logical, alternatives, 
man tends to take the best of those available to him at the moment.!! This tendency is probably 
one reason why situational factors are so important in recruitment and defection of insurgents, 

When events ccntradict normal expectations, the need to understand and explain the frus- 
tration frequentiy leads to a distortion of facts. When Stalin concluded a nonaggression pact 
with Hitler, until that time the foremost enemy, Communist members had to rationalize the 
situatics ord remain loyal, 

An ir dividual conforms to group norms for many reasons. He may conform out of habit, 
he may oaticipate group-administered rewards, such as promotion or group approval, or he 
may be directed -hrough the use of group disapproval or sanctions.!? Group signs of disap- 
provai ringing from mild disapprobation to utter condemnation are immediately recognized by 
member: . For slight deviations from group norms, the group may withdraw signs of approval 
rather th n offer reproach. Such psychological sanctions depend for their effectiveness chiefly 
on the valuc which the individual places on his status in the group. While great loss of status 
seldom results from a single act, serious or persistent deviations may lead to partiai loss of 
status, in which recognition of the individual as a "member in good standing'' may be tempo- 
rariiv withbeld. 

The leac-er's authority is often sufficient to maintain social control. Persuasion may be 
used to preseut a particular judgment in such a way that the individual members see the value 
of accepting it in place of their own judgment, They remain free to decide hov and in what way 
they will act. The group can also be manipulated by a calculated presentation of facts, or the 


unit consensus nay %e represented as the total group when in fact it is only a small part of it. 


Coercion may be used, but, since it may create a high degree of alienation, only as a lust re~ 
sort, even then, the threat of physical punishment is more often used than the actuality. 

Expulsion from the group is ancther form of punishment. This may have extreme eflects 
upon the individual, especially if he is dependent upon the group for protection. * Underground 
and guerrilla units frequently kill deviant members and the possibility of this penalty serves to 
keep members in line. 

A group's code of normative behavior is largely implicit: members know what is right and 
wrong, what can and cannot be done, but find it difficult to express the code in words, They 
cannot define a role but can say "this is the way it is done, "15 

Within any organization, the individual has a status position. Certain things are expected 
of him. He plays his cole and expects others to act toward him in certain ways. Status roles 
involve a set of clearly defined and rigidly maintained rights. including such "status symbols" 
as special uniforms and insignia and deference from others, !" 

Rituals or ceremonies may be developed to bring about normative behavior as well as to 
create a feeling of belonging. They may involve signs or symbols signifying membership in the 
organization or ceremonial entrance and initiation rituals, Most underground organizations 
have a formal initiation and pledging ceremony which attempts to impress on the new member 
the value of membership in the group as well as the desirability of conforming to the group's 
point of view and group norms. Candidacy for a group may involve considerable pretes‘ing. A 
candidate may be invited to participate cn a guest basis, then may face an election. and tinally 
be inducted into the main group, Such procedures ure not always functional, sometimes thes 
are purely ritualistic and valued in themselves, !i 

There are several factors which will determine how much influence the group exercises 
over the individual through group pressures and norms. One factor is the size of the proup. 
The smaller the group, the more effeciively controi is exerted cver an individuai. Other things 
being equal, the control exercised by the group is in inverse proportion to its size. 

The frequency with which a group meets also affects the reiationships of its members —the 
more often it meets, the more intimate the relationships within the group, The abiisy of the 
gzroup to control the behaviar of an individual is direeuly related to the length of time that the 
group has existed and the trequency of iis members’ contacts with each other. 

in highly structured groups, whose members’ relationships and dufies are clearly defined 
and in which there are generally recognized noriis, more control is exercised over members 


than in iooseiy structured groups, i 


“In Greeee,. during Worid War Hf, a meniber of the National Liberation Front Ch AM wis 
expelled and threatene:! with physical harm. We felt compelled te join the rival underground 


Sroup lone! protection cuguneal his foraser associates, 2 
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Factors Related to Contermity 


Factual matters and personal preferences are resistant to change, while political ideolo- 
gics, social attitudes, and expressions of opinion are susceptible to pressures toward con- 
jormity.'’’ Ambiguous topics are more changeable than clear-cut ones and suggestibility 
incresses When it is difficult to check the accuracy Gf one's response. Knowledge ot another 
person's response in a similar situation also increases suggestibility, especially when influence: 
is exerted by a person of higher status than onesclf, Suggestibility is also greater under pres- 
sures from friends or acquaintances than from strangers. Conformity grows progressively 
with the size of the group. However, influences toward conformity decrease when other group 
members are not in unanimous agreement. When interaction among group members is in- 
creased or a permissive group-centered approach is employed, susceptibility to conformity is 
increased, Susceptibility to group pressures is greater when rewards are given for "success- 
ful" performance oad penalties for mistakes.‘ and among group members who have shared 
Success, 

An individual who mahes a definite commitment and is then subjected to pressure tends to 
resist and maintain his position strongly. This is especially true if the commitment has been 
made in public. This is one reason why insurgents require formal oaths for new rnembers ol 
their movement and why they insist upon symbolic acts of public commitment in exercising 
population control. 

If the individual displays anxicty before a pressure situation appears, he tends to be more 
susceptible to suggestion. Also, young people consistently give in to social pressure more 
readily than older persons. This is prubably why young people are more readily coerced into 
joining insurgent movements. Loss of sleep, too, tends to make an individual more susceptible 
to pressures. 

Tendencies toward conformity increase when the views presented to a person appear to hin 
tobe only slightly different from what he believes to be his own convictions. Resistance is 
minimized whea the new vicws are presented gradually in small steps. his is reflected in 
underground recruitment techniques, 

Conversion, like conformity, is highest among persons who are uncertain about factual 
maticvs. The degree of conversion is limited by how intensely a man held his initial views. 
The less intensely he held them, the casier itis to convert him. The longer an individual re- 


sists. the longer he will stick to a new position once he has altered his views, It has been foun: 


that bela tor which was altered bY social pressure generaliy persists over ume, 
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UNDERGROUND ORGANIZATION PROCESSES 


Underground movements can be described as "normative coercive" organizations, ‘They 
are normative in that they appeal to people by offering to satisfy certain goals and to provide 
rewards, prestige, and esteem. However, coercive power is also applied through the threat of 
deprivation of certain satisfactions or the application of physical sanctions such as pain, de- 
formity, or death, 20 

Although an individual may be persuaded, coerced, tricked, or forced to join the movement, 
his goals and desires change as he stays with the organization. Recr.itment is only the initial 


phase of involvement. Indoctrination brings about a socializatiou of the individual, and his ex- 


periences in participation with members of the movement change his attitude and eventually his 
goals, 21 


Insulation and Absorption 


During the indoctrination period, the aim is to have the individual internalie the values of 
the organization. Total control is achieved through insulation and avsorption. Through ideology 
the individual is insulated and given a separate mora: and intellectual world within which to 
think and operate; all events are interpreted within the context at ideology, 22> The conspiratorial 
atmosphere, with an emphasis on illegal work, starts a process of disintegration of aormal 
moral prix. ciples and a reduction ot inhibitions which hampers an individual's actions and manip-~ 
ulability. All of his time is absorbed by organizational activities—meetings , demonstrations, 
distribution of literature, and recruitment, This constant activity gives the individual's life an 
uwpparent meaning and removes him from outside interests and contacts. 23 

Indoctrination and education tend to reinforce an individual's loyaltv to the underground or- 
ganization and to immerse him in the movement, The individual is disciplined and schvoled to 
think in terms of bow irdividua! actions help or hinder the organization, not now they suit 
personal goals, 24 

When an individual joins an organization, the number of decisions and alternatives available 
to him decreases. That is, he devotes most of his time t. organizational activity and therefore 
limits his outside interests, As un individual reduces the number of personal relationships 
with others, he tends to internalize the rules of the ergunization and the less he searches for 
alternate forn.s of behavior. Small, closely knit. cohesive groups are high'y predicteble in be- 
havior. Yhis rigidity inerceses the extent to which the group goals are percely cd to be shared 
by all the members of the group, and thus ils esprit de corps. In this mdansr mdividuals 


yrolect themselycs from out Pessu 
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Yhe internalization process is complete when the group member maintains his conduct 
without such enforcing agents as surveillance or direct threat of punishment and when he per- 
forms his duties for their own sake. As the individual builds up institutional habits and inter- 
nalizes a code of conduct, he is tess likely to leave the organization.2¢ The smaller the group, 
the greater the individual's involvement and compatibility. The larger the organization, the 
greater the chance of conflict. The more extensive his participation in group activities, the 
more likely the individual is to develop loyalty and moral involvement and finally a commitment 
te the general goals of the organization. 2? 

Frequent assignments and a high degree of activity also have a useful side effect, providing 
the individual with an "invulnerability concept.'' He becomes so engrossed in his work that he 
loses any fear of harm coming to him. While aware that others have been caught, he is so busy 
with his daily routine that he unconsciously considers himself invulnerable. 

Joining an underground movement is quite different from joining an ordinary politics! 
group, One ex-Communist says that it is not like joining a political party but like joining a 
church. It is a way of life.2& Another former undergrounder says: 


A faith is not acquired by reasoning. One does not fall in love with a woman, 
or enter the womb of a church, as the result of logical persuasion. l{eason 
may defend an act of faith—but only after the act has been committed, and the 
man committed to the act. Persuasion may play a part in a man's conversion; 
but only the part of bringing io its full and conscious climax a process which 
has becn moturing in regions where no persuasion can penetrate, 29 


The act of commitment in insurgent organizations is uniformly an oath-taking process. The 
individual performs some symbolic, over: act which demonstrates that he is willing to accept 
the rules of the organization and abid: ° its sanctions it he does not conform. Once committed, 
the individual reorganizes his frame of refercace anu the way he views the world to conform to 
his commitments, 

There are several major mechanisms for keeping metnbers cooperative and working in 
unison, An individual rises to leadership positions by being highly active and then assuming a 
full-time position within the organization, Those individuals who have special qualifications but 
lack essential disc.plinary characteristics can be put in special positions through the process of 
co-optation: they a © put on certain committees and participate in some organizational activi- 
‘ios without following the rules of ordinary membership. Individuals outside of the organization 
way else be brousht in to support the organizational goals through rooptation, An individual 
who does ne’ agree With the subversive group's mais goals or activities may be brought to sup- 
port the organization by giving him assistance in attaining limited goals which the individual 
favors within the community. ‘This happens frequently in front groups. An individual may favor 


disarmament oc be opposed to the government fer specific reasons, the subversive group spon- 


sors and supports him, chtwining his lovaltyv in retucn, @ 
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The atmosphere of the underground has been described as 


. .-a paradoxical atmosphere—a blend of fraternal comradeship and mutual 
distrust. Its motto might have been: Love your comrade but don't trust him 
an inch=both in your own interest, for he may betray you; and in his, because 
the iess he is tempted to betray. the better for him. This. of course, is true 
of every underground movement: and it was so much taken for granted that no- 
body seemed to realize the radual transformation of character and of human 
relationships which a long Party career infallibly produced. 3! 
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Communist Factors in Organization Processes 


Communist organizations are characterized by five major organizational factors: 

(1) ideology. (2) democratic centralism, (3) criticism and self-criticism techniques, (4) the 
committee system, and (5) cell structure. The effectiveness and use of these organizational 
techniques rest on some basic principies of social organization. 

Endless indoctrination sessions are characteristic of Communist organizations. They are 
not primarily designed to teach specific or detailed ideological content. The organization coins 
value terms—such as ‘'deviationist" and "personality cult"—which to the outsider have no real 
semantic value but within the orgamzation carry positive ur negative connotations and indicate 
to the membership those things which the leadership favors or does not favor. Through con- 
stant indoctrination, the value systems these terms represent ave inculeated into the member- 
ship and normative patterns of behavior are developed. 

Individuals tend to abide by a decision as long as they are permitted to voice their opinions, 
notwithstanding the outcome. Through the principle of democratic centralism, the Communists 
have capitalized upon this common social phenomenon. Members are seemingly perniitted to 
participate in the decision-making process even though the leadership fully controls the struc - 
ture, Although the Communist organization does not allow free clections, and even though de- 
cisions are largely made in aagvance, the membership docs discuss and criticize issues betore 
they ure guided to the “correct” position. Further, if the individual has supported a measure, 
even superticially, he is more committed to carrsing out required action, 

‘ced: withia the party hold criticism and self-criticism sessions in which cach member 
musi criticize others’ activities as well as his own, These sessions permit the leadership to 
better uiderstand the individual member's capabilities and problems and provide social pres- 
sure io reinforce normative hehavior, The group discussion provides Consensual validation of 
group belicts. aed the individual can justify his behavier in his own mind because ‘he rest of the 
whalp approves obit, The leader alse can use the selr-criticasm session te prise miemocrs, 
Fiowevch . pleciations gi tancn to prevent aullichs cn the gouts ul tae purty discit oo aticism is 
Girected totwaicl impreving means te further the nds of the party. | oa tberimorn. o egen mdr ad: 
suite das pelo corres’ his delects: the Him te rise pays bey bash csr tp 
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The committee svacun provides ample opportunity for everyone to participate in leadership 
roles, Members lcurn to he leaders in this way, and in the process the group satisfies the 
power desires of its members. 

The small size of the cell makes it a more cchesive group and tends to reduce inner 
frictions, As stated cariiey, the smaller the group, the more effective its control over its 
members, Where the party is tegai, and where such control is especially important, cells 
average fuur to six menibers. 

In summary, it may be seen that the Communist Party has evolved value and norm systems 
as well as organizational mechanisms which create a high degree of cohesiveness in its opera- 
tions. Furthermore, the techniques seem to be effective in providing informational feedback to 
the Jeadership. ‘The criticism and self-criticism sessions apply social pressure to reinforce 


the behavior patterns acquired through indoctrination; they alsu increase levels of aspiration 


and commitment, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
CLANDESTINE AND COVERT BEHAVIOR 


A former underground leader has suggested that while it is difficult to completely 
escape from modern scientific surveillance methods, there are many ways to mislead the 
surverliants. The underground member, wishing to minimize risk and chance factors, 
attempts to be as inconspicuous as possible and refrains from activities which might 
bring attention or notoriety.! He strives to make his activities conform with the normal 
behavior and everyday activities of the society in which he lives. By appearing conven- 
tional and inconspicuous, he makes it difficult for the security force to detect, identify. 
or locate him. Besides making himself inconspicuous, the underground member avoids 
materials or contacts that might give him away. Subversives keep a minimum of records 
und contact other agents only when essential. Without physical evidence. signed confessions, 
or detectors who accuse others, it is difficult to link an individual to a subversive organization, 
Contact and communications between agents is considcred the most critical phase of subversive 
operations. 

Even when a subversive is identified and his activities known, the practice of clandestine 
and covert behavior makes it exccedingly difficult tor security forces to locate him among a 


country's miJlions of citizens. 


DEFINITIONS OF CLANDESTINE AND COVERT BEHAVIOR 


Both clandestine and covert operations are secret, but in different ways, Clandestine op- 
erations are those whose existence is concealed, because the mere observation of them betrays 
their illegal and subversive nature. Secrecy depends upon skill in hiding the operation and 
rendering it invisible. For ex-mple, weapons might be manufactured in some rural redoubt, 
outol view and hidden from the cyes of the security forces. Covert operations are usually legal 
activilics that serve as a cover for their concealed, illegal sponsorship. In short, clandestine 
behavior is hidden from view, while covert behavior is disguised to conceal its subversive 
character. 

A classic example of a covert operation appeared in Italy at the end of World War II, The 
Mossed was the Jewish underground organizacion in charge of the movement of Jews from Cen- 
trai Europe to Mediterranean ports. In 1946, the Mossad unit operating in Italy found it im- 
possible to inove on roads and obtiin fuel and spare parts without special Hcenses and permits. 


The unit had acyguired 40 Britisa Ariny vehicles, but a maior problem was how to maintain and 


fuel the vehicles without arousing the suspicion of the British military police. To provide the 


nT eee 


rape 


needed cover, the Mossad created and stuffed an imitation British Army installation of their 
own on land "requisitioned" near a town, Since many of the underground had served ... the Brit- 
ish Army, they were able to duplicate the authentic military atmosphere, The camp was com- 
plete with badges, insignias, and notices. It had identification numbers in accordance with 
British practice, and local laborers were employed. With forged company papers, work tickets, 
and requisition papers, they took over a large courtyard and garage in the center of Milan, 

They provided themselves with everything that the Army should have—signbeards, olficial docu- 
ments, papers, guards, motor pool, and soon, The whole installation operated without sus- 
picion from the Italian civilians it employed or even from the genuine British soldiers who peri- 
odically brought their jeeps to the motor pool for gasoline. In this manner, the Mossad 
provided both provisions and fuel for the motor vehicles that transported many thousands of 
refugees. The camp functioned for two years wit out arousing su. ‘vicion, It attained the repu- 
tation among the British camps in the zone as being 4 proper, well-disciplined camp, which 


would "not issue even a drop of petrol without orders. "3 
TECHNIQUES OF CLANDESTINE BEHAVIOR 


The techniques of clandestine and covert behavior utilized by undergrounds are multifari- 
ous. They involve organizational devices, patterns of communication, and rigid security 


procedures, * 
Organization 


Subversive 01 ganizations try to distribute cclls and units over widely separated geographic 
areas and among diffcre.t ethnic and social groups, In this way, the government security 
forces can be eatended so that the, cannot concentrate on any single areca or social group, The 
Malayan Communist Party, made un almost entirely of indigenous Chinese, was easy prey for 
the security forces. On the other hand, the FLN in Algeria was compused tneustly of Muslims, 
who constinved 40 percent of the populaticn, and its cells were widely distributed throughout 
the country. 

The specific geographic location of the ceil can miniaize the chance of beimg detected, 
During the Palestine insurgency the Jews setup a majer t: ansportation center less than 106 
yards from the headquarters of the British forces in Yel Aviv but arouscu no suspicion, Hos - 
ever, if was also near a powerplant and a centvai Lus station and ‘anid many garages and auty 
workshops where day-and-myht (raffic was pormal. | Similasis, in Algeria. Yussuf saad 2 


Por a vriet suzemary of the rues of clandestine and covert behavior practi cu bw Thee 


indergreund organizations dvviag Werld War IL. see Appendix C, 


political-military commissar of the FIN, took advantage of the hustle of a busy spot, and set 
Up bis Choces onay 200 svete Train Cie oflice uf the Army Conmimandant of the Algiers Section. § 

ludividual coli members are instructed to scek no more information than is required to 
perlovin ticity Giehe.t The cel miembers must go through an intermediary or through a mail- 
drop in order to get in teuch with the cell leader, whose identity and location are unknown to 
them,  Livisen Deatoen echelons is sa reoudated that a captured membcr cannot lead his captors 
to the nevi highest official with whom he regularly conducts business. All contacts with higher 
echelons are prowrranged through intermediaries, and the higher official sets the time and place 
for meeting. lf cell member is capturca, the chain Letween the ccll and the leader is broken, 
thus cutting off the cell from the organization and proteeting the underground organization from 
compromise. ‘Phis foil-sate principle is found in almost all underground organizations and 
operations. 

Records are Lept to a ndaimum, wherever possible, information is memorized rather than 
recorded. Messages are coded ip some manner before being written down, Cover names are 
used in order to protect the identities of the people. Individual members are instructed not to 
keep apy written messiges or diaries.’ False units are established and communications and 
records created lor them in order to confuse the security forces should they acquire or capture 


any organizational records, ® 
Communications 


Communicating with another underground member is the must dangerous activity in 
clandestine or covert operations. !0 A cardinal rule in underground operations is that agents 
should be scen together in public only when absolutely necessary, They usually work through 
aay intermediary who meets each agent separately and conveys messages back and forth. The 
use of couriers is probably the safest means of communication and transmission of information 
between various agents. Ninety percent of xl] communications in the Philippine insurgency and 
in Kored wivolved the use of couriers. Couriers generally are children, women, or aged men, 
Who van move about without drawing auention to themselves, This was true in Italy, in Poland, 
and in Beigham, Preferably. the courier should travel as a natural part of his job, and such 
poopie vty tasd drivers and traveling vendors make good couriers. 1! 

anem@er wens of transmitting imovimation between agents is the mail-drop, The under- 


Bruen’ agents come by prearranged schedule, one ata time. to a particular location where a 


Mes: 


seas leit, The location uf the miul-drep must be a natural and safe place, such as an 


eld teg bow pork. where strangers wilt net cccidentally pick up the message. Usually, a re- 


Serve drop is designetodin the eventihe tirst one is unusable. The communication should not 


De defi in the tagpledrey; tor fone. 


~ ave prearranged ter each drop, usually at a different 


location, so that the agent will know when (he drop is tull or when ats empty. tn this: Iss 


need not go there and perhaps arouse suspicion only lo lind that there as no cotumimication, | 
Ideal locations for mail-drups or for the alerting Signals are places such as telephone beoths or 
washrooms where an individual commonly goes alone without suspieian, | 

The telephone is scldoim used. agents are usually forbidden to call each other directly. Ul 
telephones are used in au cimergency. the individual goes to a pay station snd tases a preneran sod 
code, Neither is the open mail used often. [ft mail must be received from abroad. it is sent to 
a cover address, which may be that of a person who hos frequent visitors, such as a merchant, 
Mail is never delivered to an agent's house. He goes to the post offiee te get it se nu letter can 
be traced through the mails directly to an agent. 4 

Strict rules for meetings are observed. Underground members are careful not to use the 
same meeting place too trequently.  Betere the meeting. the tamiis at whose house the meeting 
Will be held is checked to be sure that they are thoroughly reliable, Someone within the tamil 
is assigned to answer the door in case an outsider knocks and te seive as a lookout. “brmes oi 
arrival and departure are staggered to avoid attracting ultention to large groups conmiiyg ot 
going. 


Onee at the meeting. eXplanations or cover Storles are arranged iieng the Members in 


A reason tor the enthering is cctaliished. such as “getting together to play cards"! others 


would be such oecasions as lirthdivs. anniversarion, ci weddings. Ne tore docunicits ire 


taken or carried to une then are upeolutely necessary. Netoetioing ts not pepnit tod: 


Sater pica at 
the individual must use his memory. After the meeting. a rearguare cheeks to be sere that ta 
materials have been targotton, | 

When meeting inuathhe. visual identiication micckhs and passwords are aswaully uscd aa 
recognition signals. Generis, passwords ave innocent-sednding ae thatal the wrong persed 
is approached cr the eschunge is overheard by bystanders, a will wet be me ted Wilh siis- 
plcion, The password seas aah divections or aiiae abil inmocent resuests, Vasu) dena 
tition wuirhs include Win se caving obraique Coigbin eerie el cleiies cr uhe carrying of specified 
oliects. Por any meeting between agents. Sheu nice: be missed oon the first tev. a second 
place is prearranged tur ten minutes iter, © 

There are many ways ain shicn an indisi&iuch Gives precuetions ta insdre agaeast being 
followed toa reatleyVous with anther agent. Waen driving tocmahe gocontaet. am onadividusd ean 


aiter his speed. enter gterscetions on a yellow Th OV lari Cort. d art stage cabrugitiv. On 


he may use the svitch-peomt technique: he drives te og particular location pes “drop car 2ets 


outoat the ena. alas aaoross Hoptibing beter inte ce derabiiedt <Pere fo atid iocation 
Where he rm packedbup bs a vternd car cine Upieioag ). ae Waseem Tey another phice te he ya hed tip 


Ve te ei Peer is tae to is it 


oo = oe RR Ne HR SAS TT a SD 


eco renee ti EARS EL ETT 


When trayediig on dogt. en quentattempts to deove a suiavay at the lust miaute or to enter a 
hetelar bus termina? aii deeriind leave by snother. He can also use i store window alongs 


Mun street as amid tosce iano is tollewingg him. ? 
Securiis 


Reeruis ire tsatily not cecepted until their family lite, jobs, political activities, and 
close associates diwc boon investigated, Most undergrounds also require a probationary 
neombership period. the individucri is assigned limited tashs and his contacts with other mem- 
bers of the cell are restrictec, Even in guerriila units, the recruit is given no assignments 
that weeded Tang bint ai contact with outsiders. The nes member goes through an indoctrination 
veriod ond is given test  inerder to detevinine how he thinks and what he feels on particular 
issues, Vi addition. disciplinary squads are used to inspect the belongings of individuals on 
fvcupston te find eur at they have vierated anv securitt rules 1 

Most uidergreund mics ements requibe few embers to take a lavas oath designed to 
commit theri to the ergaunieatien and iapress upon them the seriousness of the job, Such oaths 
wscally requive te iidivaigal to accep: cb missions and obey all erdovs en penalty of death. 


Sometimes there are dessea peadtties tor lesser violations of security rules, 2 
PUMAN DAC Tots IN CLANDESTINE AND COVERT BETLAYVIOR 


The most sevieus danger in clandestine operations ecoines not frian spies or infiltralars tat 
from the inadeyuacy ol the human beings who compose the underpronnd. One of the mos. eriti- 
cal arcas vi underground work is the teaching of members .9 m:intain silence. Normal curi- 
osity deads members to find cut more information than they should know, A second difficulty is 
that people want to talk about their acconylishments to someone; itis through idle talk and un- 
guarded conversations Cit most clandestine craamzations are compromised. Tu guard against 
tis, undergrounds stress discipline, Attho same time. they try to develop a sense at dis- 
cretion umong the members su that “adherence io the rules" won't stifle initiative. Maximum 
ehscrvation of rales can dewd to passivity and inaction, s0 meioers must be willing to waive 
wy ruse and wiht ans Getion awiuch crreuimsiances demand, if the end seems worth the rish. 2 


Verdin ny society there rq customs ane norins by which people abide without question, By 


HU ng apos these customs tie dadergrs und can carry out many of its activities in a normal 


manner and under youd cover. Por csimpic one woman couvicr carried a message concealed 
amon hallo deconesge ana tan the waned 


aliud of bronking the eggs. aad not inspeet the ha, 


closed. The dete at aren Get c@idper in mest societies is 9 protected one and thes are 


Vsti De sond stispreiam. aha tots wie thes are so trequenth used as couriers. 


Certain social roles can be assumed to aveid interrogation. Pretending te be insane, deal- 
and-dumt. or sick—e.g., having @ tocthache—1s etleetive because such roles are general ace 
cepted without question. 2% Similarly, certain locations are unlikely to be investigated. One 
courier who could not find lodgings sought out the redlight district of a ingjor citv: he assumed 
that the underworld had agreements with the police and he could be sale ior mn short tame an 
these quarters. 

In populations where there are many subcultures. a knowledee of nerisative behavior is 


critical. During the Arab-Israeli campaign. Arabic-speaking israeli raiders disguised them- 


sions. A special unit of dark-skinned Jews from Yemen, Ivaq, Syria, and Morocco Was formed, 
This "Black Regiment" had many successful exploits. However, in some cuses their opera - 
tions failed because of human error. For example. net knowing thu oni Arab Giticers-ae4 
the rank-and-file—use handkerchiefs and toilet paper jeopardized missions. A Meece-bound 
Muslim pilgrim never relieves himseit facing cast, tor this is the direction of the holy city and 
is reserved for prayer. Further, itis a grave offense lo clea Gae’s ues Wilh a finger of the 
left hand; this hand is reserved for the lavatory. Other missions failed because the raiders 
smoked Isracli-made cigarettes and dropped butts along the beach afler chindestine lardiige = 
Arabs not only did not smoke Israeli cigarettes but seldum, ibevor, threw cigarette buts 

away, These cultural factors compromised many of the droputses of Une poiders. 

Another cxample of habit being relied upon for use as cover ocurred a Pote sting, An ib- 
legal cargo was covered with a tarpaulin anda daver of terest manure. The police dishind 
searching such a toad too closely and the carge goi thieegh police inspection ‘nowt being 
stopped, 25 

An individual who has a preexisting frame of referomee reuets Pmimcdiateiy te new Events , 
without reflection, When a person's montal contest is thus fixed. he pusscracs wedit has $e 
described as a "will to believe. 4 This lactor may be capitalized upon lay the underground by 
knowing the mentality and habits of the peiice, For example, in Palestine tricis with ine 
signias of well-known transport companies . Gre used te transport legai coe. AV "policeman 
preceeded the truck, which appeared to be moving trom an established tectory 22 an addition, 
diversionary efforts were made: aman would strike @ policeman dust as the traci wits abot to 
pass. The resulting commotion permitted the trien to pe bs anmaticed, crete device tacd lo 


avaid roadblocks was to have iruchs domi mia sd const Tl na neces esi bet OVCr. te cad 


abcud and inciude in the convey two or thres teuehs tren: “turether unity bbe anit wis roids 


‘ i 


expressed in sume abbreviation which south be angeestioncd by the mies wt peatibocks, 


Trademarks of @osi-hgesn products Hage bee pub sa ei cqep rend. Crees pai es + 
plosives fave been marked “ave. UGG tho gesparia Uni tate Granny dina Gna bag trae ed 
nevi? ocerveay patterns ol Loloeicr have coneguicd Chega aera ies. 


Within any society, there are symbols associated with certain roles. Individuals can be 
recogniverd co important. hut not spoeaiealls identified, by the uniform or clothes worn, In one 
operation, aun Israch reconnaissance squad requisitioned a sct of fancy cross uniforms from the 
Hebrew Nationa) Qpera in ‘Tel Aviv. The commanding officer put on a 19th-century, Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Hussar uniform with gold shoulder boards anu glittering buttons. In a white 
Jecp. the suttad calnily drove across the Arab lines and introduced themselves to the sentries 
atthe first contval checkpoint as United Nations military observers from Luxembourg. They 
eruised up and down the enemy lines tor a day and even lunched with an Arab colonel, 2* 

Sometimes an unterground establishes certain innocent patterns of behavior that it later 
capitalizes on, Fer example, in Patestine an isolated ccushore police post was penetrated by u 
young boy and girl working for the Haganah. They went swimming daily, and, on leaving the 
bathing areca. walked directly past the police guards, The police became accustomed to seeing 
the couple, and even the dog at the police station got to know them and stopped barking. In this 
manner, information was obtained for a raid.3% By conditioning the guards to an apparently in- 
necent pattern of behavior, the underground was able to take advantage of opportunities for 


gathering intelligence. 
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PART Wi 


UNDERGROUND ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 


ING ROD. CbioN 


To develop an eftectuive organisation undergroumts must perform. certain taste aie ings - 
trative activities. suck as recruiting qualitied and Joyal personnel, indeetriating aed ti sana i 
the mieiibership. aad obtaiming financial support, da allof these aeuvities Aine ed oil 
human tactors are volved, 

For instance. people niuist be recruited in such aomiunner that those who petuse to qed cde 
not later inform on the recruiters or expose the movement. Undergrounds must also devise 
means to persuade and deeply commit those who join for a whim, Training processes must be 
structured so that recruits are steeled to carry out dangerous assignments, vet remain dove 
tor long and stressful periods of tine. In order to finance an inssrpency. a reg akin supply of 
funds is reyuired. Because tax collection or other imposivion of nancial durdens of a poprin 
lace is unpopular even under normal circumstances. undergrounds must devise Ways to pet 
large sums of money while keeping the voluntary support and protection of the peaple, 

The following three chapters diseuss these three important administrative operations: rer 
cruitment, education and training. and finance, Th performance of these administrative ag - 
tivities varies widely ang is contingem upon ine situation and tic cffectiveness of the security 
farces. There is ne one best way to perform them. and so several approaches are descrtied 
for each operation, For example, both selective and mass recruitment methods are discussed. 
In the chapter on education and traiming, topics and documents which have been consider ca vii - 
portant enough to be included in various training programs are reviewed. The chapter oa 
finance attempts to bring together the little that has been written on collection techniques cui 


places a special emphosis on human tactors considerations. 


JOG 


RENEE SES 


Rd Cie rest hs? 


Vie pes ol poeple rec ruitcstinte an undergrounc movement and bew they are reeruited de - 
Pend Targely apon the movement's stuge cf development. At first. primary attention is given to 
the development of a caretully chosen, well-disciplined cadre. Later. greater emphasis ts 
given to developing mass support, 

First the recruiter identities talented people with grievances, Surreplitiously tests each in- 
dividual’s loyalty lo ue government, and then through a process of gradual commitment leads 
the recruit into illegal and underground work. Recruits are seldom placed in positions where 
they must immediately decide to join or not to join the underground, Instead, Uirough a series 
of seeming) innocent or slightly legal acts which, when viewed by an outsider, appear sub- 
versive or illegal. the recruit is led to believe that an overt commitment to the underground is 
his only alaernative. He suddenly finds himself in a position where to betray the underground he 
must also incriminate himself: if he does not join, the underground may tell the police about the 
legal acts he has been enticed ta commit, 

Appeals tc recruits are usually based upon the assumption that everyone has grievances, 
temptations. and vulnerabilitics. It is the recruiter's task to uncover, crystallize, and exploit 
the right combination of these personal and situational factors. Appeals to ego, power, or 
recognition are sivong facteurs in attracting individuals tu u mavement, Such rewards and 
profits are devices used to entice individuals and to keep them involved, whereas techniques of 
Sucial pressure and threats of social sanction are used to obtain final commitment. In short, 
the reeruit is attracted by making appeals which coincide with his valuc system, yet which lead 
him from lesser acts for profit ta final acts of commitment. 

Undergrounds seldom rely solely upon the good intentions of recruits. Typicall), they 
avoid leaving anything to chaae. Because reasons uch as patriotism, social justl-e, or 
personal grievances may or may not be sufficient for attracting or sustaining recruits through 
the long dangerous struggle of protracted war, coercive measures are also implied, or even 
applied. by the underground. Incriminating evidence may be kept to insure that recruits do not 
detect. In the recruit's oath, a death penalty is usually the price for betrayal of organizational 
secrets or defection, and special terror squads are retained especially to carry out the penalty. 

During mass recruitment the recruiter realizes that while many people will volunteer, 
others must be persuaded and coerced intu joining. For those who are likely to volunteer (per- 
haps because of personal grievances). the recruiter finds that listening is a technique as im- 
portant as persuasive argument. Professional recruiters also recognize that knowing the 


values, vocabulary, and specific grievances of local people is important in mass recruliing. 
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But since the knowledge to make such specific appeals requires a Jong asseuiation wath the 
people, recruiters usually must rely upon keymen who are native to the erea ol 4 lage to hep 
them tailor their appeals. Through such keymen they attempt to use dou) custatin as vel as 


social and group pressures as tools in winning recruits. 
SELLCTIVE RECRUITMENT 


The recruiting process is dangerous to the underground organi ation fer several eases 
It an individual who is approached informs the police, a valuoble recruiter mas be lest Ad 
cepting any recruit without investigation and tria! may lead to infiltration or the aie sion al un- 
desirables, Recruitment is conducted by a small team which follows the tual sate prmeapie is 
each step of the process. A potential recrait is identitied and put ina position where he cas 
safely be approached about juining the movement, Then he is led to camout biased through 


various acts to the underground. He must be tested and trained and tinally. at be proves ae- 


ceptable, he is assigned to a permanent cell, 


The Reeruilers : 


At meetings. organiational groups, or discussion clubs. the first reeruiting agent, or 
stecrer, identifies individuals who are in positions which maght be useial to the underground or 
who are ideologically susceptible tu recruitment. The steerer may opyage sen qudavadasd an 
general discussion to identity his grievances and feelings towiard the government, Tan ain- 
dividual is considered jdcologiealiy attuned, he as then antreduecd to the neat porson im the 
recruitment chain. ‘The steceray hever mentions the underground organisation ay vorees ans 
subversive opinions. Itis his job to discover an individual's charucteristics and poss the a- 
formatioa on. In this way, the stecrers conceal their subversive conncetions and escape the 


danger of being denounced by recruits whose altitudes they may have misytdged. | 


The Baillup 


The second meniber of the rcoeraiinent team asks the potemtiab reeridt te gean lam at ane pa 
formal social party or discussion group ats hich current events and pelticgh issites ape dis- 
cussed, Inthe discussiaa. the individual's attitudes can be iurtin gy evakcedted cand at the scanic 
time his background citit be Checked. Vheo undergrodid aqqent hetriends (ie reeruat and plays 


Upon his cCgo and poursoned cesires Tor positivas. potr, and anipentaiee. 


ln Malaya, in auhie of the Cuniicaist-led amiens, Declares sere given tee prety cach bers 


several times a week. Agents the cetdicn oe ola dverd be rete aens atthe workeors. “pbs 


who seciced interested and receptive and who possessed Jeadership ability were identified iis po- 
Wentee reedints. Lhe tepres disetissed Were usulls broad social assees rather than ideulogical 
anteriad, Pont groups were used ine situpker way te cvaleate the attitudes and inclinations uf 


potenti reciaits.- 


Comite dt 


Die adedtaad is det asked poanthbann te dean butas ded gradually fowsrd commitment 
thiogeh a sc:ics of sinall dewision=. He as asked whether he as free to distribute leaflets. col - 
lect funds. oop Carts messages. The final decision to juin the undergtuund really becemes an 
catcnsion al lesser decisions preceding at. He taasy bo aared to bus food or other materials 
from dg local store. Varter, he as told by a ihard meimbor uf the team that he was buvang supplics 
Jor the wnderg ound and warned thataif the police were te find out he would be arrested, Hears 
Hot piven the option Gl jouning. but may merely be asked whether he wishes to stey in the village 
as mtn collector or leave to jor the guerritlas in the mountains, Faced with this chuice and 
imyheat threats of vigkence from the underground or arrest by the police, he will select the 
Teast undesirable allernative. 

In another approach a person may be asked to donate funds to the muvement, Hf he seems 
reluctant, the third member of the (eam may suggest to him thatif he cullects money from 
others, he himself need not donate to the movement. The individual may half-heartedly attempt 
to collect seme money and once he has committed hitasclt to thes extent, even if he collects 


any a tohen amount, he car be coerced into performing other assignments. 


The Test 


The individual's loyalty to the underground is tested by assessing his willingness to perform 
some minor illegal task. He may be asked to deliver an “important message to a particular 
location, The message may be a blank piece of paper with a hidden seal, The individual 1s 
then evaluated as to how well he carried out the assignment and whether or not he examined the 
contents, Even it he reports the incident to the police, nothing is lost.3 Desire to juin is im- 
portint but olten desire wanes, therefore acts which may be used to coerce loyalty are also 


required, 


The Oath 


Most. if not all, underground movements administer a loyalty oath to new members to im- 


press upon them the seriousness of their jobs and the necessity for secrecy. In most of the 
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European resistance movements. viglation of the cath was punishable by desths' In the Mint 
Mau movement, oaths were especially significant, for the Kikuyu tribesmen belie ved that it 
they violated the oath the, would be punished by a supernatural power, * 

In the Viet Cong, the ceremony tor admission is simydle but ver serious. WAY Viet Cong tlag 
and a picture of Ho Chi Minh are used to convey authority. At the swcaring-in ceremony the 
only people present are the applicant himself, the secretary. and bye conirades who sponsor 
the member. 

In the Malayan Communist Party. after recruits had been screened in security investiga- 
tions, they had to be recommended by members with whom they had had contact. Members 


were often held personally responsible if the recruit proved unreliabis, & 
Assignment 


During the background check, the recruit's personal record is thoroughly investigated, 
Unti! cleared as reliable, he is placed ina probationary cell. During probation, ke is tried on 
various underground activities to determine which he performs best. He is assigned a variety 
of tasks during this apprenticeship and is torced to practice a variety of security precautions ; 
in this way he is trained to become a well-disciplined, highly security-conscious individual who 
can be counted on to work independent). and to show iniliative in future assignments in his 
permanent cell. 

This last step in the recruitment process. assigrment tov permanent cell, is reached 


only after the recruit hus been thoroughly tested, observed, Grained, and evaluated, 
MASS RECRUITMENT 


After the underground cadre has been established, a base ol support is sought among large 
segments of the population. * Cells set up in the cities and throughout the countryside form the 
nucleus fer action devised te win svinpathy and, ultimately popula: support. Mest often such 
support is rallied behind a specifie grievance and only lates channeled into active insurgency . 


Many techniques are uscd to infiltrate mass orgammations and gair leadership posts. 
Feclings of Indebtedness 
Mamters of the undergreund are instvacted to create social indcbtedness by ttnding and 


helping families “in trowile the propertvicas, the unesnplowed, and the sick. This enables the 


“tn Indochina. Vo Nguven Giap said that, in order to prepare for an insurrection. organizity 


tions must be develoncd and consolidated “within tice cities. mings, plantitions. and previnces. he 


stressellthatent: onthe basis ol strony polticw) ocpundcection could apiece ore 4ations Be seh Up. 
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underground worker to enter the family or the neighborhood and gain the uttention and lovalty of 
adarge number ©. people, Pressure is then applied to have the people repay their indebtedness 
by assisting the movement and eventually joining it, A favcrable word from a mother, father, 
rehitive, or close friend can be a more powerful persuader than any impersonal propaganda 
Message. 4 

The agent, much like a Ward or precinct politician, surveys the needs, likes. and dislikes 
ot the people in his district, He may keep individual records on all who live in his area of 
responsibility. Ife may find johs for the unemployed, arrange housing for those who do not 
have shelter, or assist farmers with their crops. # 

In rural areas and small villages, where the close persona! contacts among the villagers 
make it aifficult to organize secret cells, a special technique is used. An insurgent force 
marches into and takes over a village. They assist the farmers in the fields ana help raise 


production, hoping in this way to develop close contacts in spite of having come uninvited, 12 
Coercion 


Coercion is widely used against those who do not voluntarily join the movement. Tech- 
niques range from the simple “armed invitation," where recruiters brandish their weapons and 
extend an invitation to "volunteers," to more complex techniques of gradual involvement and 
threat of exposure. * Another technique in insurgent-controlled areas is to assign quotas to 
local officials, such as mayors and village chiefs, who use the social power and prestige of 


their office to recruit new members. !4 


*The Cammunist Chinese used mutual aid teams to help farmers harvest crops.? Vo Nguyen 
Giap said. 'Our army has always organi.ed days of help for peasants in production work and in 
the struggle against flood and drought, Political work begins by establishing good relations 
With the populace."'!9 In Cuba, Alberto Bayo recommended that the men should voluntecr to re- 
pair household items, help put up fences and sow fields, or do any kind of manual work, in 
order to "demonstrate our affection and gratitude and bring him over to our cause. "I! 

tA typical example of coercion was used in Malaya. A rubber tapper's duties took him 
daily into the jungle to tend the rubber trees. On one occasion, he was approached by three 
armed men. They were friendly, and talked him into bringing them cigarettes the next day. 
Soon he began smuggling such items as aspirins and flashlights; getting these things past the 
guards at the village added a little interest to his lile. One day, only two of the three men 
showed up, explaining that the third had been captured and would almost certainly reveal the 
rubber ta;per's smuggling activities. Faced with the alternatives of returning to his village and 
facing arrest and prison or joining the Communists who would protect him, he joined. 13 

In Cyprus, the EOIKA underground used coercive means to secure recruits. A respected 
watchmaker in Nicosia was warned that his name was high on the EOKA list for execution be- 
cause he was suspected of having been in contact with the British Army, which he had served 
with during World War Il, He was told, however, that he could save his life and protect his 
family if he joined the underground, Once in, he became more and more involved, His shop 
was one of the mail-drops for the underground and he was given increasingly dangerous as- 
signmenis. He was considered so thoroughly committed to the underground that he was allowed 
to meet George Grivas, the ciosely guarded leader of the Greek Cypriot movement, 14 


Even after "recruitment," coercion is continued to discourage defection, Underground re- 
cruits are often given moncy for which a compromising reccipt is obtained. They are made to 
sign documents and papers which would also incriminate them, Even those who are initially at- 
tracted by some idealistic approach may lose enthusiasm under stress. but by then they arc 
trapped with evidence of their membership in the movement and have little choice but to remain 
there. !é 

Mao Tse-tung described what he called the "Road to Yenan" fo. winning contral of the 
people, He said, "People like doctors, generals, dentists, town mayors, lawyers, who are 
not rich, do not seek power for itself: much less for the good they can do with it. They want it 


for the wealth it can bring."" He went on to say that if the Communists can help these greedy 


people, they should. It would be absurd not to help them. The more help they receive the more 
positions they will help the Communists capture. However, he admonished. never openly partic- 
ipate in fraud or plunder, and in carrying out collaboration, never leave evidence that can be 


used against the Communists. In sclecting people. Mao suggests that politicians who have been 
passed over, doctors mired in mediocrity, and lawyers with limited means be sought out, for, 
he said, these people know they must fulfill their end of the bargain or be destroyed. The ob- 
jective is not so much to win friends and svympathicers as it is to pain servants, Workers will 
stay with you if you get them something and abandon you if you don't. 

In countries which have democratic processes and civil liberties. Mao suggests adopting < 
popular front to attract all groups, leftist or not. good or bad. sincere or insincere. But above 
all, “tempt them, each through his particular weakness. . -help them to get what they want, put 
pressure, first witu offers, later with threats. Comprotuse them if you can, so that they can't 
get away.” 

Mav said, “We seek peupie Who serve us, through greed, through dear, inieriority, veage - 


ance, what have you, but who serve us, serve the party, serve the design of the Comintern, 


serve the cause of the revolution. . .thatis the essence of the Yenan way." hi 
Suggestion 


In recruiting young people, persuasion is particularly effective. Teenagers are highly 
suggestible and strongly influenced by their peers. te Ibis a usual technique to separate the 
voungsters from the elders. so that cooler heads will not prevail against youthhd enthusiasm, 

According to a Vict Cong recruiting ducument. the first step is to organize large gatherings 
uf young people for a celebration. a political raliv. or a cultural event, segregating them from 
the older peopic of the village. During the gathering recruiters make heated speeches de- 


nouncing the peveramicent. Turlier recruits are plinted in the eudicnce te applaud the speeches 
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und voluntecy to follow the Viet Cong to the mountain bases. The young people, emotionally 
groused bh the sbeeches and sccing tellow tecnagers "volunteering ,'' also voluntcer to go, 
Another technique used by the Viet Congr, in areas where they have little or no following, is 
to bring in armed propaganda teams. If they have little suecess in getting volunteers, they kid- 
hap several young men who have not evidenced positive hostiuity. After training and indoctrina- 
lion, the young men are returned to their villages where they rcport on their good treatment. 


The Viet Cong seldom has difficulty petting subsequent volunteers from the area. 


Alienation Fr .m the Government 


Counterinsurgent actions can be used by the rebels to alienate the local people from the 
government, Insurgent activity may be designed chiefly to drw heavy reprisals, most of which 
fall on innocent villagers’ heads. The insurgents can then point out how unfairly and harshly 
their government treats its loval citizens. Recruits will be gained from the vengeful or dis- 
illusioned members of the populace. 

In Algeria, terroristic action such as ussassinations and bomb-throwing caused the French 
lo take severe repressive measures against the general populace. These measures drove many 
people into the rebel camp.!* Similarly, in Greece, guerrillas made their attacks on installa- 
tions appear to come from nearby villages; government troops then retaliated against the vil- 
lagers. This alienated the villagers from the government forces, and many joined or supported 
the underground cause. 2! 

In South Vietnam, the Viet Cong marched into one hamlet and allowed information to ke 
passed lo government security forces that they were going to hold the hamlet for at least 3 days. 
The next day, Republic of Vietnam military forces arrived and for 18 hours strafed the area 
from air and ground, When they entered the hamlet, they found that the Viet Cong had long de- 
parted, the villagers had borne the losses, both of personnel and property.2! In the Philippines, 
one man who was beaten up by government troops as a suspected Huk bitterly joined the Huks 
in order to get revenge, 22 

Thus, government measures and military actions have alienated a number of individuals 
and driven them intc the insurgent camp. The use of mass destruction weapons such as napalm 
and artillery on villages believed hiding insurgents is probably sufficient to turn an entire vil- 


lage ugainst the government and toward the insurgents. 


Appeals 


Several types of appeals are used to draw people into the movement. Some individuals join 


heeause they feel they will receive positions of power as a result of being on the "winning side." 


An interview with a former anti-Nazi underground nember revealed that he joined in hopes of 
getting a high-ranking post in the government. 23. One undergrounder said: 

... The love of power is today endemic even to those social classes which in 

other days Were least susceptible to its temptations, It drives men to run 

risks and make sacrifices of which they would not otherwise be capable. 2: 

One Soviet agent was instructed to search for those who would protit from connections with 
him. He was instructed not to be concerned with offering material advantages. Instead, he was 
told to seek out those who were hurt by fate or nature. The types of people to luok for are tne 
ugly. those suffering from inferiority compleacs, those craving for power and infiuence, and 
those who have been defeat ¥ circumstances. He was told to look for people who have suf- 
fered from poverty—not so much those who lack material wealth but those who have sutfered 
from the humiliation associcied with poverty. Belonging to a strong ovganizaion gives them 
a sense of importance and a feeling of superiority over the hundsome and more prosperous 
people whom they have always envied, 25 

The underground is careful t> appear highly selective in its recruiting. thus flattering the 
prospective recruit with the knowledge that he is wanted oy an exclusive group. One former 
underground member said that he was told that they were interested in him but not his friend; 
later he found that both he and his friend had been recruited. Another recruit was told that 
everyone in the movement felt the same as he did, and that if he joined he would have an entire 
organization at his disposal to help him carry oui his own ideas. > 

Some individuais are enticed into joining the underground in hopes of bettering their con- 
dition economically. In Poland during World War II. the underground members never lacked 
food, clothing, or othe: necessities, even when such items were generally unavailable,*) In the 
Philippines during the Huk insurgency, young men vere offered jobs at salarics tar higher than 
could be gotten outside of the movement, Others joined simply because there were no iohs of 
any kind available on the outside. In many areas, individuals have prospered by ack-market 
dealings with the underground. 28 

Individual grievances can be amplified to create feelings of helplessness and frustration. 
The organization is then offered as a means for redress. The individual is led to believe that 
by joining he will receive the massive support of a large organization to remedy his personal 
grievance, 

It is clear, therefore, that effective appeals for recruiting underground members are many 
and varied. One individual may feel that the cause is good and join the movement out of con 
viction. such a decision is usually based upon careful deliberation. A second individual may 
join as an emotional reaction against people or conditions: he identilics hiniscli with the Teaders 
or members of the movement and once committed may use its gonls and ideas as a substitute 


religion, A third type of individual is i- tluenced by social pressures and joins the movement 
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boceause his parcnats. triends. relatives. or neighbors are members. A fourth type seeks per- 
sonal advantage. Another may join because of a “bandwagon” effect; if the movement is suc- 
ccuding. he may join because others join or because he fears being penalized or persecuted in 


some way if he does not join betore victory is obtained, 29 
DEVELOPMENT OF KEYMEN 


In areas wheve the agent must remain secret or where the insurgent underground has no 
control, the agent-organizer is instructed to form secret channels consisting o1 himself, a 
keyman, and sympathizers. He may recruit up to three keymen, each of whom recruits two or 
three sympathizers, who in turn contact the people of the village. 

The type of keyman sought by the agent is one with natural leadership abilities, the respect 
of his community, and some susceptibility to recruitment. The approach to this individual is 
tailored to his dissatisfactions. The tmnost important thing that the agent can do is to be a 
sympathetic listener, hearing complaints and using these details to build up a sense of dis- 
satisfaction. According to one captured member of the Viet Cong: 

You must be patient in listening to people's problems. You must know what 
they are talking about and, most of all, you must leave the impression that 
their specific grievance is your main concern. With the peasants you dis- 

cuss land reform and perhaps you promise education for the youth. You do 
no: go far on generalities, 30 

Thus, the first step of the agent in his recruitment of keymen is to survey the conditions 
and attitudes of the group from which he seeks recruits. Once a natural leader has been spotted, 
the second step is to involve this poteatial keyman in some campaign, preferably one related in 
some way to his personal grievance. Once his interest has been aroused, he is given minor as- 
signments. The third step is to change the individual's specific dissatisfaction into general 
unrest regarding the status quo. All current evils are blamed on the government. Where there 
is overlapping loyalt: to the government and to the movement, the agent must polarize it. build 
up an "in-group" feeling, and alienate the recruit from the government. In doing this, the 
ruling authority is always referred to abstractly; government leaders are not attacked 
personally. 

Once he is recruited, the keyman in turn recruits sympathizers and is asked to infiltrate 
and seck leadership positions in civic organizations. His -ecruiting is clandestine until a 
cohesive group has been developed. Then the collective support of the organized group serves 
tu encourage others; there is a bandwagon effect—other members in the community join be- 
cause their friends are members or because of the social pressure brought to bear by the group. 

Keymen are important because people are more willing to accept guidance from members 


of their own community than from outsiders, Further, a keyman knows the special conditions 
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within his community and can phrase appeals within its contest. Since there is more confidence 
in the Keyman than in the agent-organizer, it is the keyman who communicates with the people, 
not the organizer. 

l. summary, underground recruitment techniques are probably most successful when 
selectively applied. Toa large degree, underground recruitment depends upon the careful 
screening and constant testing of potential recruits. This is true for both selective and mass 
recruitment. Careful study of potential recruits’ lovalty to the government and their personal 


likes and dislikes is important in all underground recruitment. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


PDE CATION AND TRAINING 


Ldagcational aid tociming pro vrams are an essential eraanizational feature ob under vourd 
movements. The aumpotlisce of tramigg spechu cadres for tice successful Daunching md opera - 


tion of ansurgeneles has been cinohisized in most underprounds . 


SCHOOLS 


The training activities of the international Communsst movement are particularily ilusta 
tive of underground training. The Communists have long specaalived tn the establishment of 


speciu schools for prosiding “international instructocs." These schools have frequendy been 
established, on an internadgenad hasis. owtside of the countries invelved. During the early case 
of the Comintern, the primary tragning headquarters for the Communist movemert was tue 
Soviet Union. The University of tne Workers ot the East. iocated necr Moscow, was established 
in 1921 to train revolutionaries selected from throughout the world for special instruction, The 
school trained agents :n underground political tactics. guerrilla warfare intelligence and orga- 
nizational methods, and the promoting of agitation and strikes. Students at the school used cover 
names and addresses, so that when they returned to their own countries they could instruct 
others in subversive methods without danger of exposure. | 

Today, the Lenin School near Moscow provides advanced training to Communists who have 
proven themselves in national parties. Again, the students follow the rules of conspiratorial 
behavior in their day-to-day activities. with assumed names and false biographies. The courses 
vary in length from one to three years, and the subjects covered include ideolugy’, mass agitation, 
strikes, and guerrilla tactics. During the summer the classes move to the field for special 
exercises, mip reading, and weapons training. Prominent Comniunists, such as Stalin and Tito, 
have lectured at the school. One well-known graduate of the Lenin School is Walter Ulbricht of 
East Germany. 2 

There are other schools where young students receive political and ideological training. 
The Communist University for Western National Minorities (KUNMZ? was estublished in Mos- 
cow in 192] to train White Russians ard Uhrainians living outside the Soviet Union. A German 
sector was created after 1933 when lurge numbers of German Communists emigrated to the 
Soviet Union. Over a 3-year period, the youths covered Marxism-Leninism, party history, 
dialectical materialism. and other poliucal and cultara? ecbjects. One year before the school 
closed, there were 250 students enrolled, approximacely half of whom were German or 


Austrian. 3 
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The People's Friendship University in Moscow was established t: “train leaders for new 
< ountries of Africa and the poorer, older ones of Latin Amcrica.’” Its colleges concentrate cn 
‘psychological -political warfare. One former Communist trainee reports that the range of in- 


struction in political warfare subjects includes: 


General 


The doctrines of Marx and Lenin cuncerning the role of government (the slate, 
the purty, and their reles in society), 

The Communist Party insurrectionary organizution. its structure and methods, 

Labor unions as an instrument of economic and political warfare aginst cap - 
italist democratic society; 

The strategy of neutralizing or demoralizing the middle classes, 

The strategy of winning over or neutralizing the farm population of the ad- 
vanced countries: 

Communist colonial pelicy—the teachings of Lenin as elaborated by Stalin. 

The peasants as a main base for igniting colonial revolution 


Underground Warfare 
Tne role of Communists in the event of war against the Soviet Union: 
Infiltration of armed services. 
The relation hetween aboveground (legal) and underground (ijlegul) activities 
and the necessity of carrying on both at the same time, 
The purpose and methods of infiltrating government departments, 
The role of sabotage and espionage in political warfare. 


Armed Insurrection 


How to form a paramilitary combat force, 

Means and methods of arming sucha force, 

The role of such a force in case of war against the Soviet Union; 

The general scheme of seizing a city; 

How to hoid a city after seizure, 

The supremacy of surprise in currving out a successful insurrection: 

Techniques and objectives of guerrilla warfare, 

Probable countermeusures of a government sensing an insurrection and methods 
of overcoming samc, 

The consolidation of power. 4 


It has been reported that several thousand men and women have been trained in these col- 
leges and then assigned w vurious posts throughout the world. Those trom foreign areas are 
assigned to the countries from which they came, but can be recalled to Moscow atiuny time the 
university desires. 9 

As interest grows in new areas. hew subjects are introduced and tailored to the situation. 
For example, the potential use of witeheraft ts included in programs for African nations. Re- 
portedly, native Alricians are Wained um wiicheralt sy tit upon their return to Afmica thes can 
use it to create unrest and cause Ube populition to rise apeinst the Caugasigns.: One student 
who had participated in sachs course but who later defected, stated that he was Instructed im 


how to produce speech or noises trom a skall or a skeleton by the use of hidden microphones. 
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how to sitnulate sparit rappingss. how to make a phantom appear from a cloud ui smoke, and 
other bizarre techniques . + 

In reviewing the activities of past and present Moscow schools and the Communist under- 
prounds organized since the 1980's, there is evidence that many underground leaders have been 
trained an the Soviet Union. Besides Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and Walter Ulbricht of Germany, 
these include Maurice Thorez of France, Crisanto Evangelista of the Philippines, Lai Teck of 
Malaya, Ho Chi Minh of Indochina, Chou En-lai of China, and ‘Tan Malakka, Muso. and Alimin of 
Indonesia. © Museo temained more than 20 years in the Soviet Union. He was said to have been 
Stalin's choice as chief Communist leader in Southeast Asia. Both Muso and Alimin attended 
Lenin University, where the latter met Earl Vrowder of the United States, Poilitt of Great Brit- 
ain. Sharkey of Austraiia, Thorez, and Chou En-lai.* There were, of course, Many others such 
as Ana Pauker of Rumania who, because of their training in the Soviet Unieu., were chosen for 
pesivons of importince in post-World War I Communist governments. 

The Moscow schools and universities were significant because they inculcated students with 
the importance of the policies of the Communist Party. i addition, they provided the technical 
knowledge necessary to run secret organizations throughout the world and to bind them together, 
both on a personal and organizational level. The graduates also served as a backup for hussian 
intelligence, one of the principal reasons for establishing schools for foreign students in the 
U.S.SLR. 10 

The idea of training s.ecial cadres has spread from Moscow and s: nocls have been esial- 
tished in muiny other parts of the wosld. For exemple, the Chinese Communist Party mainisins 
a nuinber of schools lor pupils from Lutin America. Ina conference between Mao Tse -tung and 
Khrushehey in Peking it was apreed that the Chinese had more experience than the Russians in 
gucrrilla warfare and therefore could more effectively operate training certers for South 
American needs. 1 

Alberto Bayo, Castro's teacher and mentor, directs a training site in Cuba which acts as a 
center for Latin American subversion. Bayo learned his lessons in tactics as an officer in the 
Spanish Forcign Legion. While serving in Morocco he became impressed with the ubility of a 
few guerrillas to harass columns of troops many times their number. Bayo made a study of 
pucirilla warfare and advocated that it be used by the Spanish Republican forces (with whom he 
later served) awainst the torees of General Franee. His superiors demurred, however, because 
“eonventional warkire' was the order of the day. With the defeat of the Republicans, Bayo fled 
to Cuba, and later to Mexico, where he trained exiles from Nicaragua ami the Dominican Re- 
public who made abortive attempts to start revolutions in their respective countries. 12 

After his initia] failure in Cuba in 1953, Fidel Castru went to Mexico and prevailed upon 
Bayo to train his first band of 53 men. This group underwent a rigorous 6-mionth course which 
inciuded long daily marches with full pack, traversing jungle country at night, firearms practice, 


and the munufacture and tse of all t; pes of demolition equipment, 


Aiberto Bayo uow heads nine training schouls for revolutioiavies in Cuba. A Venevuclani 
student in one of these schools has stated that during the +-month course the students worked 
16 heurs a day, 7 days a week. The principal textbook was Bayo s book. 150 Questions for 
Guerrilla. The students were taught to make various kinds of incendiary and time bombs, booby 
traps, miinmes, and torpedces. They also learned specific techniques for destroving bridges. oil 
pipelines, communicstion facilities. police stations, and even large government buildings. > 

Sabotag. however, was only part of the course. Emphasis was aiso placed on terror tac- 
tics to be used in urban areas to provoke riots and incite mobs. Techniques of robbing banks, 
destruction of natural resources, and agsussination were also on the curriculum. !4 

On July 3, 1963, the Council of the Organization of American States culled attention to the 
existence in Cuba of a training center for subversive activities sponsored by international com- 
munism. The instructors for this center cume from the U.S.S.R., China, and Czechoslovekia, 
while most of the students were from Latin American countries. The Council foresaw not only 
the danger of the ideclogy taught ai the Cuban center, but the even greater danger in the eventual 
retirn of students to their own countries as underground agents. 15 

External training bugis are common to most insurgent movements. The Algerian Frunt 
for National Liberation (FLN) followed the Communist pattern. Headquartered in Cairo, the 
FLN early made zrrangements tor establishing training bases for Algerian revolutionaries in 
Lib,a, Tunisia, and Morocco. Training was also provided in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 1° 

In Greece, an external training base tor Communist guerrillas was located in Yugoslavia. 
A report issued in 1947 by the United Nations Special Commission on the Balkans menticned the 
existence of a training camp at Bulkes, Yugoslavia. |: 

The anti-Portuguese insurrection in Angola beg: 1 in March 1961. Angolese insurgents 
were sent tu Tunisia where they undertook a 7-month training course with the Algerian Liber- 
ation Army. Upon their return, 15 were appointed officers and given the ‘ask of training the 
entire rebel army. The Congolese provided an abandoned bivouac area about 70 miles from the 
Angolan border for the site of the training base. By November 1962 the camp was reported) 
training 2,200 men every 8 weeks. In addition to weapons training, emphasis has been placed 
on political indoctrination. i 

Externai sources alse influenced the training of the Vietminh in the early 1950's. Mao Tse - 
tung's scheme tor conducting victorious wars of national liberation was on ined ata conlerence 
In Peking in November 1949, atuended by Vietminh members and Communists from uther South~ 
east Asian countries. 

Th Victminh quickly adopted the Mao formula and General Giap returned to North Vietnam 
in the 1930's with we basic plans. The first ordered general mobilization while the second 
made previsiens fore change from purely guerrilla warfare to mobile warfire. White in Chini. 


General Citgp alse mode arrangements for Vicetminh pucrrillis te be trained us regular turces 


in Kwantung. Accordingly, early in 1956, thousands of Vietminh traveled to China. As the Mao 
influence increased, Ho Chi Minh isn..roduced far-reaching political changes. To emphasize the 
need tor a long-term struggle, he personally translated Mao Tse-tung's On Protracted Warfare 
into Viemamese. |3 

Much of the present-day training of the Viet Cong takes place in North Vietnam. One cf the 
principal training centers is Xuan Mai near Hanoi. Poiitical and military subjects are taugtit 
and training is given in such svecialties as metallurgy. medical treatment, and intelligence 
work. The courses range from 4 to 6 months. The trainees then move to Virh on the east 
coast and stop for additional training at Don Hoi, from where they are trucked to the Laotian 


border. From Laos they infiltrate South Vietnam and implement their training. 20 
TRAINING 
Literature 


An international body of literature on the strategy and tactics of modern insurgency, under- 
ground, and guerrilla warfare has markedly increased during the past half centurv. Communist 
writers have perhaps contributed most to the literature. One of the first was Lenin, who in 
1901 began writing "What !s To Be Done?" followed later by State and Revolution and Left-Wing 
Communism .“! These works are not remote philosophical essays, but concise statements of 
the strategy and tactics of revolution. Lenin called for an integration of organizational and 
combat factors with Marxist economics and sociology, and set forth a guide to such necessary 
organizational and jolitical work. Similarly, Mao Tse-tung's writings 22 serve as a primer for 
revolutionary strategy and tactics, emphasizing the political as well as the role of purely 
guerrilla-type forces in insurgent action. Both Lenin and Mao Tse-ting stress the close rela- 
tionship between political and military or guerrilla action. Their works have been reprinted in 
millions of copies and are used as basic training manuals in many countries. 

Following Mao Tse-tung's lead, General Giap of North Vietnam elaborated on the techniques 
and strategy of guerrilla warfare in People's War, People's Army. General Giap stresses the 
coordination of political, propaganda, and military atcategies during insurgencies. He calls 
this "armed propaganda." advising that “political activities [are }] mure important than military 
activities, and fighting less important than propaganda.'t General Giap's lists of principles and 
advice for "preparing forces for an insurrection” make it an important modern handbook for 
insurgents. -3 

Similariy, Ernesto "Che" Guevara in Guerrilla Warfare relates in detail various pro- 
cedures and tactics developed during the Cuban insurrection of 1959. Although influenced 


grealy by the works of Mao Tse-tung. Guevara tailors his strategies to fit the Latin 
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American environment. He deals more with daily tactics than with overall organization or 
planning. 24 
More pragmatic still is Gen. Alberto Bayo's 150 Questions for a Guerrilla. In terse. spe- 
; cific fashion, this experienced insurgent spells out the most mundane elements of organizing 
and executing underground and guerrilla warfare. For example, he explains how a camp is best 
organized and manned, down to latrine orderlies. Bayo also has prepareda kind of do-it-vourself 
kit for ingurgents, explaining multifarious techniques and giving detailed instruction for making 
such things as "Molotov cocktails,"’ tank traps, mines, and booby traps. 2s 
An example of a non-Communist handbook for guerrillas is Abdul Haris Nasution's Funda- 
mentals of Guerrilla Warfare. 2¢ This Indonesian army officer faponts on the experiences of 
Indonesia's insurgency against the Dutch. He lists a number of "fundamentals" for insurgent 
operations, enumerating the kinds of political, psychological, and military factors that should be 
considered. 
Because these writers, particularly Giap, Guevara, and Bayo, emphasize action as well as 
ideological analysis, their works have been used as training manuals tor both anti- and pro- 


Communist forces. 
Political Indoctrination 


Political and ideological training in Communist movements has importance cver and beyond 
its content. Such training imbues the individual with a sense of dedication ana ideological pur- 
pose that will insure his carrying out all directives, even under conditions where the party has 
no control. 2‘ The more distant a unit is from central control, the greater is the politcal 
training. 

In the Viet Cong military organization. for example, full-time regular units have a rigid 
training schedule in which two-thirds of the time is spent in military study and one-third de- 
voted to political content. At the district level, the proportion is fifty-fifty for political and 
military study. At the village level, study is 70 percent politicuil and 30 percent military. The 
units are required to study the scope and objectives of the National Front (NELSV) as well as 
the guerrilla wartare tactics of Mao Tse-tung. 2 Political training includes discussions of 
communism, plans for winning contro] of the country. and the need for support of the National 
Liberation Front. They are instructed to study each issue and are then required to “adopt an 
attitude." This is designed to enable each man ty react immechitely ina polatically “correct” 
Manner on every question. 

The aim of Communist political instruction is tu imbue students with the proper ath 
tutes. belicts, and objecti-es of the Communist system. Thus trainees texrn to apply the 


“correct” approach even in the absence of directives. 


” 


(United Press International Photo) 


The writings of Mao Tse-tung. more than any Communist leader since Vo 7. Lenin. have boon 
widely used by undergruunds throughout the world as basic training documents. Outlining the 
close relationship between political and puerrilla action. they serve as a primer ter revoiutien- 
ary strategy and tactics. 
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Organization 


Ce of the Most important aspects of Communist training is its emphasis on organizational 
techniques. A former Communist who was in charge of the Communist Party's Latin American 
huredu has described the party's training approach. His first task upon arrival in Bogotd, Co- 
lombin. was to setup courses in organizational work for lecal labor unions and peasant groups. 
Orginization was the aspect Latin American leaders knew least about, and they were greatly 
iMpressed with anvone who could bring them organizational knowledge. He trained ten people 
ate Gime during a series of 2-week courses in organization, and by the end of the year his 
trainees’ crpanizations had all incxeased their membership. Later, he established courses for 
training students in organiazntional techniques at a university in Caracas, Venezuela. 23 

An American and former Communist who served with the Huks' National Education Depart- 
ment in the Philippines deseribed the daily activities of this center of revolution. One of the 
iIMportant features of the department's work was to publish. twice a month, 4- to 6-page self- 
study booWets, one for Huk soldiers and one for political workers, covering such subjects as 


organizing people and operating schools . 39 


Guerrilla Training 


The study of guerrilla warlare principles, particularly Mao Tse-tung's protracted war the- 
Sis. is also stressed in many Communist training programs. Communist doctrine suggests 
tht mialitees training should be carried out every day and that new techniques should be intro- 
duced regularly. Frequently, trainees are instructed to discuss and draw conclusions from 
field exercises and from documents exchanged between regions, and they are admonished to 
carry out battle analysis after every engagement. 

The Vietminh training program varied for the different levels of military forces. The iocal 
or village level units had a self-training program consisting of political, small arms, and sabo- 
lage instructions. More advanced village units performed close-order drill and received auto- 
Matic Weapons instruction, Assistance lor these waining programs was provided by regional 
or occasionally main-torce troops. 3! At the district level, additional instruction on the use of 
automatic weapons and individual arms was given and fundamentals of smull-unit tactics were 
introduced, 

The regional units usually were made up of men who had been in the local and district guer- 
rilla units and had received basic training with those units. At the regional level, more empha- 
Sis Wiis placed on individual instruction on advanced weapons. unit tactics, special skills. and 


low-level stultduties. Instructors were usually officers from the main force. The menofthe main 


farece were usually chosen from the regional guerrilla units. 


The process of training and rising through the levels of organization often took several 
years and political training was stressed throughout. The main objective of the training pro- 
gram was to produce politically reliable and enthusiastic sold:ers who could serve both as ex- 


poriencea fighters and propaganda agents. 
Underground Support Training 


North Vietnamese have trained infiltrators to manufacture and repair crude weapons to 
anake simple blast furnaces for producing cast iron for weapons. Specialists, such as doctors, 
pharmacists, union and youth organizers, and radio technicians have also been given 2 months 
of basic training before infiittrating south. 32 

Training for the Viet Cong has included special intelligence instruction in radio transmission, 
coding and decoding, use of ambush techniques, sabotage tactics, methods for enlisting draft- 
evaders, and terrorist techniques. 

Training in propaganda technicues is also stressed. One ex-Communist has described how 
trainees learned to produce propaganda leaflets under clandestine conditions. The methods and 
ways of manufacturing materials needed for production were explained. They were instructed 
in methods of production, such as using a lump of clay to produce up to 100 copies of short text. 
They were also shown photographic methods of reproducing leaflets and newsparers, including 
drawings and caricature. 

Although the instruccion was very detailed, trainees were not permitted to take notes and 
were required to memorize everythirg. Reportedly, this was to give the students practice in 
clandestine behavior. 33 

Courier activities are also frequently stressed in training for underground operations. For 
example, the non-Communist underground movement in Czechoslovakia in 1952 operated a spe- 
cial school in the Tatra Mountains in Eastern Slovakia to train couriers. Trainees in this pro- 
gram were required to run until they felt exhausted, and then run another mile. They were 
taught to swim rivers with their clothes on in zero temperatures and, having crossed, to run in 
order to keep their clothes from freezing to their bodies. They were also taught to go into hid- 
ing tor a week without food. in both summer and winter. Emphasis was placed on the identifi- 
cation of contacts. Thev were, of course, warned against gambling, heavy drinking, and women, 
since the Com.aunist regime utilized women as decovs. 

Once the students were considered theroughly trained, they were given easy missions, such 
as making contact with other underground members; finally they were sent on more dangerous 
missions in which they had to cross the Czech border into Austria and return, bringing with 
them materials needed hy the underground. The couriers had to avoid fishermen on both the 


Danube and Morava rivers Lecause the Communists issued fishing permits only to those who 
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tuok an oath to turn in border -crossers. and thes iid to avoid sell-traveled trails gn the Aus- 
trian side as the Czech authorities eflered large rewards in Austrian currency to anyone who 


caught a borde c-crosser on Austrian soil. + 


Practical Training for the Cadre 


Besides political indoctrination of cadres. “trial by fire’ seems to be an important aspect 
of all underground training. Cudres must be tried and tested in the field. According to Com- 
munist theory. work in the ficld not only increases an agent's knowledge. but gives him an op- 
portunity to exercise leadership in a specitie situation. Further, field activities deepen 
commitment and test velinbility and e:pabilities. 35 While ideology may be the chief factor for 
joining, Cummunists du nut beiieve that ideviogy aione will susuin commitment to the organi- 
zation. Hoenee. constant participation in activities is emphasized. 

In summary, education und training are essential elements in underground administrative 
operations. Undergrounds need schools in order to train cadre in the tactics, techniques, and 
strategy of underground operations and methods: most frequently these schools are located in 
a forcign nation, outside ot the area of conflict. Undergroune training particularly emphasizes 
organizational skills and political training, equipping its cadre to make independent, rapid de- 
¢isions in the field. Indeed, to make underground decentralization operative, such training is 


essential. Finally. underground training provides the skills and !nowledge necessary for mem- 


bers in adapting to the requirements of clandestine work. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
TFINANC:. 


Anunderground organization neces funds to carry out its activities. Full-time agents must 
be paid and military units armed: escape-and cvosion networks must have money for cxtra food, 
for sale houses. and to pive to escapees; psychological operations need funds for publications, 
Visual aids. and postable radios: headquarters and administrative sections need typewriters, 
radios, and so on, The exact income needs of an underground naturally depend on the nature 


and scope of its operations. 


COLLECTION METHODS 


When a povernment-ip-exile is associated with the underground movement it can provide a 
symbol of legalism, it can negetiate substintial loans from other governments, issue bonds, 
establish currenes, and perform similar fund-raising tasks. 

Collection methods in underground movements vary with the source being tapped. Funds 
from sources outside of the country —tforcign governments, capatriates, foreign sympathizers, 
busiaess speculators—are usually solicited by small teams of collectors, The funds collected 
are transferred back into the country through couriers, international banks, or dummy corpera- 
tions set up by the underground. 

During the Algerian revolution, the FIN sent fund-collecting teams to Arab and European 
countries. dn Arab towns the imam or other religicus leader was contacted and requested to 
plead tor the rebel cause or allow the team) members to do so. Using the religious setting to 
advantage, emotional appeals tor Arab brotherhood were made. The congregation was then 
asked to contribute to the PLN. The imam was given a percentage of the collection—sometimes 
as much as halt—in return lor sanctioning the collection. Implicit threats of retaliation were 
uscd to deter the collectors from taking funds for themselves, but as long as the net amcunt was 
satistactory. the leaders ignored slight discrepancies. ‘The tunds were tahen to Tangier and 
eventually deposited in numbered accounts in Spanish or Sviss banks. ! 

Oiten the underrround movement establishes a central finance collection agency to acquire 
funds from sources within the country. In Malaya, for example, the Min Yuen had this respon- 
sibility: they extorted eash from landowners, mine operators, and transport companies, and 
“taxed” workers inthe local plantations and tin mines. - 

Inthe Philippines, the Comraunist underground apparatus organized its finance department 
on three levels —nationatl, regional, and district, ach district finance department had an ac- 
counting section with an accountant, bookkeeper, and cashier, and a “contactmen and callectars 


division, * 
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SOURCES OF SUPPORT 


Foreign governments often assist if an underground movement is in opposition to a common 
cnemy. Sometimes a foreign government contributes so that if the movement is successtul it 
can expect some reciprocity from tae new government. 

Wealthy individuals or commercial enterprises may contribute voluntarily to the movement. 
For instance, the Hukbalahap movement in the Philippines and the Malayan Min Yuen reveived 
substantial contributions from wealthy businessmen in Manila and Singapore. 4 

The underground can solicit for loans among the population and business community, but it 
must deal with the problem of estabiishin~ the authenticity of the collecting agent and the reli- 
ability of the organization itself. In most cases, some form of IOU is offered. 

Private friendship societies or quasi-officia! uid groups often assist an underground when 
their special interests are involved. The international labor movement supported the early 
anti-Nazi underground. One of tnc more celebrated cases of support was the Jewish Agency's 
supzort of the Palestine revolution. Throughout the western world, the agency established 
officers or representatives to make open appeals for money in newspapers, at lectures, and at 
social events. 5 

An underground may raise money by selling various items. including ncrcotics and fraud- 
ulent lottery tickets. One underground unit in the Philippines raised money hy having dances 
and charging admission. The Min Yuen sold stolen rubber and tin on the black market and is 
said to have collected a million and a half British pounds for its efforts. The underground may 
conduct sales either door-to-door or through ‘front’ stores. The Malayan Communist Party 
operated a bookstore, coffee shops, and general stores.® Undergrounds sometimes resort to 
such measures as bank and payroll robbery and train hijacking. Some have special units for 
this purpose: The Blood and Steel Corps of the Malayan Communist Party was an example of 2 
this. 

A system of taxation can provide substantial funds for an insurgency. The Viet Cong tax 
system calls for an economy-finance committee to be established in each provincial capital, and 
a specially selected collection committee in each town, village, and hamlet. The collection 
committee's activities are divided into three phases: investigation, consultation, and collection. 
First, the committee investigates in detail the occupation and annual income of each individual 
in its assigned area. The individual's normal annual production, in appropriate units, is ascer- 
tained and divided by the number of members in the famiiy, including any members who are 
presently with the Viet Cong ferces or who have been killed or imprisoned by the government 
forces. For instance, if a family consists of father, mother, one son at home, and two sons 
with the Viet Cong. and it its tetal annual production amounts to 60 units of grain, the total is 
divided by five ‘This quotient is then assessed in rioney at the poing rate and tased according 


to an established percentage The greater the annual preduction, the yreater the tax, 


Atter the estimated tax has been figured for each householder in the village, the collection 
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committee begins the “consultation” phase by holding meetings and lecturing the villagers. 


wana 


Agents planted in the audience support the lecturers and spontaneously volunteer to pay in the 
name of patriotism. If an individual does not volunteer, he is taken aside and privately asked 
how muck he is willing to donate. If he decides to donate an amount higher than the committee's 
assessment, it is accepted. If the amount is lower than the committee expected to collect, tax 
information is used to intimidate him into a higher pledge. Througl.out the discussions, the 
implicit use of force is present. 

This system has apparently been effective in the areas controlled by the Viet Cong, but 
considerable difficulty is experienced in areas controlled by government forces, where the 
peopic have already been taxed by the government. To overcome this, propaganda is intensified 
t© convince the people that the Viet Cong will eventually win the war an‘ that they should support 
the future, rather than the present, government. 8 

In some cases a Subversive movement can control transportation routes and collect tolls. 
The Viet Cong operate tall booths on arterial Route 1, 50 miles east of Saigon. Nearly all 
cars, huses, and trucks are stopped and charged 2. 00 to 10.09, depending on the weight of the 
vehicle and the cargo. Ina 4-month period from November 1964 in February 1965, an esti- 
mated ¢ 40,000 was collected. 9 

The use of local currency facilitates exchange for local goods and services, but the physical 
transfer of the money presents a problem, and the government may take countermeasures by 
replacing the local currency with scrip. !9 Substitutes for local currency range from IOU's to 
U.S. dollars or British pounds; in the Congo, travelers' checks were used in lieu of local 
currency. The Viet Cong usec North Victnamese currency in some areas in South Vietnam 
and issuc their own money in other areas. The underground civil government in the Philippines 
issucd its own scrip in sume instances. tt It thas been said that it is possible to determine how 
the movement is progressing on the basis ef commercial investment und the use of rebel 


curreacy. 


HUMAN FACTORS CONSIDERATIONS 


People may contribute to an underground for a variety of reasons: allegiance to the cause, 
social pressures, present or future self-protection, chance of personal gain, or a desire to be 
on the winning side. 

Some people who have been influenced by the movement manifest their support through 
regular and voluntary donations. Individuals confronted with social pressures to contribute to 
a movernent may find iv difficult to refuse to comply. Applied social pressure is seen in the 


PLN's use of Musiim religious leaders to make pleas for money within the Muslim community 


and inthe Viet Cong tax-collcetion svstem of planting cnathusiastic “volunteers in an audience 
to pressure others into contributing. 

Businessmen may contribute to a movement as an investment in or a hedee against the out- 
come of the revolution. se that if the movement is victorious they can be identitied and treated 
‘As supporters. Some people find it protitable to deal with an underground. An underground 
may willingly pay inflated prices for various items obtainable only through the black market. 
Individuals and firms sometimes tmnake loans and contributions to an undergrourd with stipula- 
tions tor later concessions from the movement if and when it gains control of the government. 
A foreign tirm allegediy gave weapons to the Algerian underground in return for a pledge that 
it would be given the of] concession in the ccuntry when the revolutionaries took over the 
government, !2 

If the underground employs coercive means to collect funds, individuals and business con- 
cerns may contribute for their own protection. paying the minimum acceptable amount to avoid 
reprisals. People who have once contributed, for any reason, may continue to contribute upon 
threat that their initial support will be revealed to tne government. 

People tend to be more amenable if there is an indication of return on their investment. 
Even a simple IOU helps, and underground members are usually directed to give some form of 
IOL. There are less strenuous objections to taxes imposed by an underground if they are 


levied with apparent fairness, as in the Viet Cong's impartial production unit assessment 


system. 
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PART IV 


UNDERGROUND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


Agia 


IXTRODUC TION 


Pew insergeneies bave heen won or lost by huge. decisive militar battles. More com- 
donk | insubyenctes are won by a combination of miiitary and political means. Much of the 
political leverage iavolved in such settlements is derived trom effeetive psvcholowical opera- 
tier which have structured the environment necessary for a political solution, 

me objective of psychological operations is to create social disorganization and conditions 
oO oneertainty, The resultant unrest and confusion are used as a cover to carry out under- 
ground operations. A characteristic of this kind of social confusion is a condition of general 
apathy among a large segment of the populace and an unwillingness to help either side. This 
indifference plavs into the hands of the underground; apathetic people do not cooperate by sup- 
porting governinent programs and they seldom volunteer the intelligence information necessary 
for detecting underground elements and operations. A second objective of psychological opera- 
tions is the creation of doubt and suspicion of government and government officials. This fo- 
cuses attention and grievances on the ineffectiveness of government. A third and cruciai 
objective of psychological operations is to crystallize attitudes and organize dissident elements 
to resist government action and policies. 

To insurgents. and especially Communist insurgents, influencing opinions and attitudes is 
not an end in itself. but only a means to enhance their organizational work among broad cle- 
ments of society, The Communists state candidly that they propagandize in order to expand the 
Inass orgunizutions attached tu theil insurgent iniavements, Once an individual commits himself 
to an organization. no matter how superficial his motives or how temporary his intentions, his 
perceptions change and, with them, his psychological receptivity. Ultimately. it is through 
mass organizations that attitudes are crystallized in favor of the insurgent movement, 

Psychological operations deal not only with the "objective" world surrounding a person, but 
with the world as seen by the individual. The ‘real’ world or the facts are relatively unim- 
portant in psychological operations: what people believe or can be made to believe is the im- 
portant thing. 

Underground propagandists and agitators identify their appeals with a society's recognized, 


accepted values—such as “independence” and "land for the landless." Those who accept these 
widely held values are led into accepting the insurgency. Insurgents also offer rewards to those 
who are “loyal.” and threaten physical reprisals against anv who oppose them, Riots and pas- 
sive resistance provide strong social coercion to influence the unaecided or uncommitted, 
Underground psychological operations arc conducted in a number and variety of forms: 


mass media and face-to-face persuasion: leaflets and theatrical performances; programs for 


local civic improvement, and threats, coercion, and terror. Although the substantive content 


of psychulogical operations during any phase is likely to be deicrmined at the highest echelon of 
the organization, successful implementation depends in large part upon the ingenuity of the op- 
erators at the local level. 

In attemnting to influence mass action and to develop mass support, psychological opera- 
tions are directed pi: .4rily to specific audiences or target groups. Occupational, religious, 
ethnic, and other sociai! groups are often singled out as target groups, and tactics are tailored 
to be effective within a particular group, The purpose of underground propaganda may be to 
win support among the neutral anc uncommitted; to raise morale and reinforce existing atti- 
tudes and beliefs among underground members and their supporters; to undermine confidence in 
the existing government; and to lower the morale of government forces and personnel. 

Other psychological operations, such as terrorism, are also applied to both opponents and 
neutrals, to coerce them into the movement or to make them refrain from aisisting the govern- 
ment, The underground has often killed as many neutrals to discourage collaboration with the 
government as they have killed members of the counterinsurgency forces. Target groups var 
in reaction and must be chosen carefully. Terrorist acts Ly the FLN in Algeria discouraged 
Muslims from supporting the French, but actually increased French determination to fight. 
Terrorism also ensures the adherence of insurgent members to discipline. 

Underground movements aim different appeals at various segments of society. Groups that 
ure reluctant to take up arms against the government can be rallied around emotional issues and 
directed into passive measures. Religious or pacifist groups, women and children, or old men, 
can be mobilized for pussive resistance, In organizing demonstrations and riots, attention is 


given to selecting groups most likely to respond to the agitator's call to action—student groups, 


dissatisfied labor unicn members, and groups with known grievances, 


CHAPTER NINE 
PROPAGANDA AND AGITATION 


The Bolshevik Kkevolution added a new dimension to the concept of propaganda with the term 
“agitprop''—the combination of agitation with propaganda. To the Bolsheviks, "propaganda" re- 
ferred to the dissemination of many ideas to a few people. Marxist-Leninist ideological propa- 
gunda was meant exclusively for the cadre, to provide them with instruction for carrying out 
their tasks and with inspiration to refurbish their morale; it was not intended for the masses. 
“Agitation, "on the other hand, meant disseminating a few ideas to many people. It was be- 
lieved that the masses did not understand complex issues, but could be aroused from their 
apathy by the constant repetition of simple, emotional issues which directly reflected their daily 
frustrations and necds. 

In the practice of psychological operations today, however, the classic distinction between 
agitation and propaganda is less clear, Propaganda has come to be identified as themes and 
messages disseminated via mass media to a large audience while ugitation has taken on the 
characteristic of face-to-face communications directed toward small selected audiences, These 
means of propaganda and agitation are interdependent and complementary. Typically, mass 
communications stresses the broader message of the movement and agitation assumes the task 
of translating this message and tying it to the grievances of specific people in specific 


situations. 
PROPAGANDA THEMES 


Propaganda is directed to the underground itself, the uncommitted, and the government. 
The target groups selected represent various identifiable segments of society. Persuasive 
themes attempt to create feelings of doubt and uncertainty about future events and to promote 
the feeling of crisis. Care is taken in propagands to differentiate between the government and 
the people; and blame or fault is attributed to the actions of government. Among the the ines 
ure appeals to self-interest and specific needs and grievances, stressing local factors and 
conditions, 

General propaganda themes are developed and adapted to specific purpeses during a 
C‘ommunist-dominated insurgent movement. For example, if the overall objective of Com- 
munist efforts in South Vietuam—namely, the takeover of the government by military and po- 
litical means—is kept in mind, it can be noted that the themes used at the onset of the insur- 


gency are still employed, although ther have been constantly adapted to new developments. ! 


SS 


The content of persuasive messages is more surprising in what is left out than in what is 
included. Very little content is devoted to the ideological basis of the cause. Faaggerations 
tailored to strengthen emotional commitment of members are recurrent. Several devices are 
used to justily the movement through a "consensual validation —creating the appearance of 


Majority approval. 


Power and Legitimacy 


All propaganda. of course. stresses the legitimacy as well as the reality of insurgent 
power, Tints. the Viet Cong claim to be the spokesmen of the people, in contrast to the Saigon 
government which is characterized as ''a corrupt mouthpiece of Western imperialists and neo- 


colonialists."" One of the principal thrusts of Viet Cong propaganda has been to present U.S, 
involvement as ruthless, unprincipled aggression. The Viet Cong capitalize upon the natural 
fear and ignorance of outsiders to develop plausible exaggerations about U.S, intervention. The 
United States is shown as obstructing the expression of the pepular will—represented by the 

Viet Cong—and its physical presence in Vietnam proves its aggressive intent, As an aggressur, 
the propaganda runs, the United States will stop at nothing to achieve its objective of domina- 
tion, U.S, activities are characterized as "atrocities," "inhuman," "brutal," and "malicious," 
Americans are depicted as treacherous, betraying even their staunch friends, such as Diem, 
whose fi:te awaits other "running dogs of the imperialists. "’ 

They are also described as having contempt for the Vietnamese people. To show U.S, 
contempt for Vietnamese religious values, the story has been widely told of U.S. planes at- 
tacking a Buddhist monastery and killing 35: and then, with fine impartiality, attacking a Cath- 
olic church and shcoting 200 nuns. 

Another theme of Viet Cong propaganda is that the United States is attempting to camouflage 
its aggressive designs and legitimize them within the world community by dragging reluctant 
allies and “‘lacker's"' into the Vietnam war. Involvement of international organizations has been 
dismissed as a mask behind which the United States might hide its aggression. 

Finally, Viet Cong propaganda points out that although the United States seems powerful, 
there is really no need to fear it, its forces are constantly being deteated by the Liberation 
Army. Constant Viet Cong victories are reported even if they must be invented, and real or 
purported enemy losses and desertions are emphasized to suggest an trresistible trend toward 
Victory. New U.S, tactics will fail as certainly as past ones did. In short, say the propa- 
gancdists, the U.S, efforts are the “last gasp of a dying conspiracy," so there is neither n moral 
nor a practical reason to support the losing and desperate Americans and their "puppets." 

Nor is the Saigon regime to be taken seriously, say the Viet Cong. It is only the weak 
mouthpiece of the imperialistic United States. Again the Communists demonstrate their flex!- 
bility, after attacking the Diem government for years, when that government fell, the line 


quickly switched to point out that the “new puppets" were even more pro-American than Diem, 
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One of the principal themes ef Coniumunist propaganda is the strength and power 
oft the Viet Copg. This arawing depicts a “heroic Vietn. «people's fighter” 
dasning a U.S. -supptied helicopter single-handedly. The caption records how 
he “raised his rithe and aimed. with nine bullets he brought four other heli- 
copiers crashing to the ground," 
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Thi vcodtit portyays the “heroic activitles of a women's guerrillhe uit in 
Soul: Vietean, The caption descmibes how the womaa leader billed several 
“Posy -puppet soldiers wan ambush. and haw “many soldiers fel! inte 
Spabed Ursa” 


The caption on this propaganda drawing telis how “trom morning tll night the 
women of a village near Saigon pat all their hatred for the U,S, bandits into 
sharpening bamboo spikes which “ex piaced at dic bottom of camoutlaged 
traps, Every me the U.S, -pe 


“Trogps would come te tinop up’ the village 
they suffered heavy losses." 


In sum, the Viet Cong propagandists paint lurid alternative choices for the South Viet- 
nainese people, On the one hand is the ineffectual, U,S,-dominated Saigon government. The 
United States itself is weak and is suffering constant defeats, On the other hand, the Viet Cong 


stands ior the people, for humane values, and for religion. Finally, Viet Cong victory is as- 


surcd by historical necessity. What is there eople to do? The propagandists’ answer 
is clear: they can accelerate the process c' determinism, Their actions, under the 
guidance of the Communists, can influenc . speed up the change from the present 


civil war and culonialism to peace and happ. --., The propagandists suggest that the people 
can act in ways which are not only “patriotic, '' but also serve their self-interest. For instance, 
youths are urged to resist be. 1g drafted into the "losing" government army. 

The Communists in Scuth Vietnam, as elsewhere, try to increase the appearance of legiti- 
macy by emphasizing the external support received for their cause. There is continual insist- 
ence that the insurgent movement has the support of foreign peoples even if it does not have the 
recognition of their governments. To present t. is facade, propagandists frequently misquote, 
cite out of context, or use isolated minority statements from non-Communist countries as ex- 


pressions cf mass support for the insurgents. 


Local Appeals 


A chief focus of underground propaganda is the locai population. A study of propaganda 
activity in the Korean War and the Malayan and Philippine insurgencies indicates that govern- 
ment forces largely aim their propaganda at enemy fighters, while the insurgents seek to in- 
Nuence local civilians, 2 

The experiences in these three countries indicate that the government, because af the com-~ 
position and approach of its propaganda effort, is often unable to maintain continuous contact 
with the local populuce. Rarely does a government effectively influence the local population 
or help the people defend themselves against underground agitators. 3 

‘The underground, on the other hand, focus most of their propaganda effort on the local 
populace. The insurgents’ greatest vulnerability lies in their dependence upon the cooperation 
of the population. ! lf the government turns the people who tacitly support the underground 
ywainst the insurgents, it can decisively afiect both the underground’s material support and 


morale, 


Prnotieaul Appeals 


Underground propaganda usualy emphasizes c notional arguments in expressing appeals 


that involve decd) civilions. avoiding theoretical srzuments or concrete statements of programs 


equn op 


of action. The underground also restructures the situation by getting those who cannot be con- 
vinced of the righmess of the movement to see it in terms of who will win and who will lose 
rather than whether in the long run they are right or wrong. Emotional appeals, outweighing 

: the rational ones, tend to reinforce the bandwagon effect. 


Threats 


Threats also have been effective techniques of underground propaganda. Insurgents have 
been able to frighten large numbers of citizens into submission, cooperation, or at least pas- 


sivity. Most often this has been achieved through recurrent threats of violence. 5 


Appeals to Self-Interest and Specific Needs 


Communist propagandists often cater to the self-interest of the local population. By prom- 
ising more food and better clothing and housing, they appeal to those disaffected from the 
government as well as to the economically deprived. When many people are uncmployed, as 
they were in Korea, for example, the Communists find a ready audience. © 

In Malaya and the Philippines, the insurgents were reporced to have used a wider variety of 
topics in their propaganda than did the government forces. Rather than giving ideological 
reasons for the support they requested, they offered tangible advantages, such as more land, 


more 100d, and other material acquisitions to their supporters.: 
Exploitation of Prejudices 


Another example of Communist adaptation to lucal conditions .6 manipulation of long- 
established prejudices. In Malaya, propaganda exploited ethnic problems: the Malayans were 
provoked againet the Tamils, an ethnic minority group, while the Chinese, who provided the 


chief support for the guerrillas, were depicted as pro-Malayan and benefactors of the poor, * 
Action Propaganda 


During periods of uncertainty, pesp!e tend to be suspicious of what they hear and rely on 
their personal experiences, believing only those things which they have scen with their own 
eyes, When action immediately follows promises, this is called action propaganda, There are 
two forins of action: one focuses en specific actions which alleviate hunger and sutfering among 


the people and demonstrate the insurgents’ ability to accomplish set goals, while the other 


focuses on military acts, violence, sabotage, and punishment of traitors among the local popu- 
lation, Both show that the insurgents are powerful in spite of being outnumbercd. 

In Korea, the Communist Party gave conspicuous assistance to impoverished families when 
hu government aid was forthcuming. Cooperative food stores were started in the Philippines 
and in Korea: ccmmunity poole of money and goods were set up in both these countries and in 
Malaya. Villagers in Kurea frequently were alducted, exposed to propaganda, and returned the 
next day well-fed and unharmed.9 

A directive from the North Korean guerrilla bureau argues that words alone cannot per- 
suade the masses that their lot will improve under communism; therefore, deeds, however 


small, are needed to con ‘ince the people of the superiority of the Communist system, !0 
MASS MEDIA 


The underground makes use of such mass media as leaflets, newspapers, and radio, mainly 
because of the rapidity with which the information can be disseminated and the size of the audi- 


ence it can reach, 
Leaflets and Newspapers 


Leaflets and newspapers are both important tools of propaganda, though they have different 
functions, Leaflet messages can be produced quickly to reftect sudden developments and one of 
the foremost tasks of an illegal party is to utilize every occasion which strikes the public imag- 
ination to interpret events to its own advantage.!! Lenin recognized this and called for a wide 
distribution of leaflets. Widely scattered printed material also has the advantage that the op- 
posing forces find it difficult ta trace the source. 

In underground operations, when the content of the propaganda messuge is geared to indi- 
vidual interests, the techniques of dissemination usually stress personal contact. In the 
Philippines, Malaya, and Korea, leaflets were passed surreptitiously from person to person by 
hand or by chain letter. Giving a leaflet thus implied a proof of confidence, an honor, and a 
privilege. It was reported that people saw, read, and remembered more of the leaflets handed 
to them personally than those received by mass distribution, 12 

An experiment was conducted in six Korean villages. Progovernment leaflets were dropped 
by air and Communist propaganda had been circulated personally. It was found that the villagers 
had a more accurate memory of the wording of the Communist leaflets than of government messages. 15 

Clandestine newspapers are a classical means of spreading the underground movement's 


messuge to its adherents and potential supporters. They are for many people the voice of the 


Movement. presented in the most faverable terms. But the importance cl newspapers extends 
bevond information and propaganda, They can become a rallying point for and even lead to the 
formation of an underground movement, 1+ Lenin's Iskra is reported ta have perlovmed this 
hinetion in Russia, This paper. whose distribution ranged between 4 and 135 thousund copies, 
held together ‘the party which led the revolution in 1905. 

Clauniestine newspapers must be organized so as to provide security for the personnel in- 
volved in publication, Typically, this involves a high degree of compartmentalization and 
division of labor. Funetions are divided and members of the staff may work separately without 
knowledge of other members. Editorial units draft the news and editorial articles. Couriers 
pick up the copy and deliver it to a composition team. Another courier delivers it to the 
printers, There may be a separate staff to collect funds and keep books, while a supply group 
obtains paper. ink. lead. ete. Thus, if one part of the publication staff is arrested, the other 
units are not necessarily compromis: 4.1% 

The critical task of distribution can be carried out in various ways, depending on the local 
situation, Volunteers may distribute the papers individually or the regular mail may be used, 
If contre] measures are strict, various disguises can be usea. For example, the Viet Cong has 
used the government's own materials to disguise their propaganda. In a number ot villages. 
security forces have found Viet Cong propaganda booklets with the same covers as government 
booklets.1" During Worid War Il, the Belgian underground also used a variety of disguises for 
their propaganda. * One method of disguising the transmission of propaganda materials into a 
target country is through the diplomatic channels of embassies friendly tu the underground 
cause, tn October 1962, the Chilean Government intercepted a crate which had been shipped by 
the Cuban Government to its embassy in Santiago. The 1, 800-pound crate was labeled “samplus 
of Cuban products ana cultural and commercial material" but actually contained subversive 
propaganda addressed to various Chileans who had visited Cuba within the previous few months .14 

In the vears just before the Bolshevik Revolution. the transportation of revolutionary ma- 
terial into Russia had been made exceedingly difficult, When the traditional ruse of the double- 
bottomed trunk became too risky, a method was devised whercby thin sheets of printed paper 
could he glued together to form boards, which were then made into cases, cartons. hookhindings. 
and backs of pictures, With this method, false bottoms were no ionger needed because the 
trunks themselves could be constructed of revolutionary literature, The recipient needed only 


iw bow! of warm water to unstick the special gluc and separate the papers, 2 


“A small booklet calling for people to resist the Nazi occupation and giving instructions on 
how to slow up production might have a railroad timetable as a cover: a book of sabotage in- 
structions might bear a pro-German-sounding tile, such as The Duty of Fach in the New Order,! 
A talse edition of the German-controlled newspaper Sotr was published hy the Belgian under- 


ground. The calse Soir reported German admissions of defeat and teilures snd ridiculed tHitler 
und the German gencrals 


Lenin claimed that one central newspaper is more efficient than 4 number of local ones. ?! 
Local news can be distributed through leaflets, but a central newspaper is a necessity. An 
underground press can communicate tactics and instructions in relation to specific targets and 
cnemics. Furthermore, newspapers can serve us a training ground in which members of the 
organization can practice gathering and distributing information; they also learn to estimate 
the effects of political events on various sections of the population and to devise suitable 
methods to influence these cvents through the revolutionary party. In Lenin's words: "Arrang- 
ing tor and organizing the speedy and proper delivery of literature, leaflets, proclamations, 
cte., training a network of agents for this purpose, means performing the greater part cf Ul. > 
work of preparing for future demonstrations or an uprising. ''22 

Underground newspapers can help to immunize the population against official propaganda, 
counteract tear, defeatism, and indifference, and maintain an uncompromising hostility to the 
regime.23. The printed medium gives more information and more ideas than even good oral 
propaganda, It spreads information and ideas uniformly and so is instrumental in tying its 
readers into a close mental community. 

Undergrounds not only produce illegal newspapers. but also use existing legitimate news- 
papers jor heir own ends, In Kenya, during the Mau Mau insurrection, press criticism of 
certain aspects of local authority provided fertile ground for iraplaatation of rumors about 
public oflicials, With the press background, rumors that a particular police official was ‘being 
investigated’ were easily believed: accusations of police brutality or ill-treatment of pris- 
cners were made against officials who were learning too much about or causing excessive 


difficulty to the Mau Mau organization, 24 


Radio 


Radio broadcasts are widely used by contemporary undergrounds and have a number of ad- 
vantages over printed materials. <A broadcast can simultaneously reach a large number of 
persons over a considerable range ol territory. The same coverage by newspaper takes longer 
and is much more dangerous tor the publishers, distributors, and recipients, A radio broad- 
cast used in conjunction with an underground movement's agitation operations can enhance the 
er ibility ol the inessage and lend an appearance of strength to the organization, 

An added advantage of radio is that broadcasts can be made from abroad, as in the case of 
Algerian FLN broadcasts over Radio Cairo and Radio Damascus. The Communist Greek 
underground operated Radio Station Free Greece which pretended to broadcast from within 
Greeee, although it probably was located in Albania oy Rumania. 25 Latin-American subversive 
groups such as the Dominican Liberation Mavement, the Peruvian Anti-Impcrizlist Struggle 
Movement, and the Guatemalan Information Committee transmit hostile propaganda against 


their respective governments throug 


In its early period, the Viet Cong operated a weak transmitter in the South, apparently 


from a junk. Subsequent’ , they used a much stronger transmitter lor Liberation Radio to 


HGH eae 


broadcast news features and commentaries in five languages: Vietnamese. English, Cambodian, 


French, and Chinese.2 Radio Hanoi lent official support to the insurgents, 


Propaganda Content 


Messages transmitted vy mass media during an insurgency essentially have three types of 


content: attention-getting, instructional, and persuasive. When peaple are under stress. they 


avidly seek information bearing upon the current crisis. As one way of capturing people's at- 


tention, underground newspapers and clandestine radio broadeasts usually contain news and in- 


formation about the progress of the insurgency, what others are saving about the insurgeney, 


events external to the conflict, and other newsworthy events. People wil! listen or read com- 


espa 


munications in order to get the news, but in the process thev are exposed to the persuasive 
content of the insurgent’s message. 

In order to provide continuity and uniformity. selected themes are assigned and transmit- 
ted at regular intervals to all propaganda organs of the movement. Many of these instructions 
are transmitted undisguised through clandestine radio brondeasts. In addition, information 
about potential collaborators and government tactics are also contained in material distributed 
through mass media. 23 

The Communists have been particularly eftective in the use of the “double language" 
routine, in which propaganda materials simultaneously give instructions to the Conmmunist 
eadre. This technique had been emploved in different ways. During the early phase of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, only indirect language was used to call for the overthrow of the povern- 
ment. Revolutionary propaganda resorted to “hints” which were understandable, through 
previous training and indoctrination, to party members of sympathizers, who in turn explained 
them to the people, 23 

More frequently, the Communists have used this double language propaganda technique to 
disguise specific instructions to the cadre, For example, one observer of the South Victnamese 
insurgency has reported that it is difficult, when sorting through a pile of captured Communist 
documents, tu say which are meant as roneral propaganda and which as training or instruc - 
tional materials tor internal use, <° 

When the Viet Cong want to puss instructions rapidly to the cadre about polices changes or a 
new propaganda line, they usually avoid written directives, which may take a week or more. 
and cmploy instead hidden instructions in Radio Liberation propaganda broadcusts. Sinec sach 
broadcasts are overheard by the pevernment, it is csseniial to make instructions appeia 
rouline und inconspicuous, Part of the cadre’s training is Iccrning te interpret camouflaged 


incsaages and to apply therm to local circumstances. 3 


Vhe persunsive messiges of muss mecia cre designed to bolster the morale of the insur- 
sents, to undermine confidence in the government and its policies among a mass audience, and 
to win active supporters or at least sympathizers to the movement. The messages are phrased 
in highly cmotional terms and may make use of distortion or complete fabrication, 

Distrust of government officials is stressed and allusions to government manipulation and dis- 
honesty aremade. Other themes bring out the helplessness of individuals and the strength of the in- 
surgent movement. .\ recurrent theme is that the country has an abundance of material goods for 
everyone but thatthe listeners are being excluded from their justshare. Themes which stress anxi-~ 


eb are also included, along with warnings of disaster unless immediate action is taken, 32 


internal Communications 


Insurpearvics wp rural uprarian, tow-literacy sociches face many obstacles both physical and 
psvenological, to the tres Tow af communications: the ahsenceofclectricity limits the use of radios, 
ilintergcey Emits the usc ofnewspapers, inadequate transjurtation routes limit travel, and soon. 

Word-ot-mouih commanication has, inmostoat these ureas, been the traditional means of contact 
withthe outside world. Recently, torms of iaass media nave, to some extent, been incorporated within 
the traditional channels, News from the urban areas may reacha remote village througha person who 
hasa portable radio ur acquires anewspaper. This person thenbecomes the source of information to 
theentire village, Travelers —itinerant storytellers or peddlers—are another source of outside 
news. Institutions such as the village bazaar have taken on the function of disseminating information 
first ptanted by mass media, t 

Word-of- meuth is an efficient means of communicating tactual news of particular events, asa 
survey taken in 148 viliages in India illustrates. Several months after the 1962 Chinese -Indian border 
fighting, the survey revealed that of the 83 percent of the villagers who had heard the news, 40 percent 
heard ii from triends, shopkeepers, or similar sources. This is compared witha similar study made 
in the United States where $5 percent of the people surveyed had heard of particular news events 
within 24 hours; 88 percent of these heard the news through the mass media. 4 

The substantive and interpretive news of the journals and radio reports are usually ef- 
fective onh within the frame ol reference of urbanized audiences, Therefore, the persons who 
pass news to the villages have an opportunity to add interpretation to the news they pass on by 
word-of-mouth, In an insurgency situation, the underground agitator secks to take advantage 
of the communication process and passes on his own news with his own interpretations. His 
news may come trom an authentic mass-media source—Pravda, Radio Nanoi. Radio Free Cuba, 
or whatever source is supporting the movement—ana his inierpretations are fitted to the atti- 
tudes and level of his audience and the tocal situation, 

The agitator, te” ea maxtuum degree of credibility, tries to bar other external 


sources ol informigies: from his large 


“ group ariarcu. This is done through the confiscation of 


radios, threats to rural newspaper distributors, and impairment of government access tu the 
area. In effect, he seeks to develop a captive audience in order to facilitate his job of inthiene - 


ing attitudes and behavior and generating pular support for the underground movement, 
AGITATION 


Agitation is essential in creating mass support, for it takes more than a presentation af in- 
formation to a group of people for them to accept an idea and be persuaded to it. Exposure to 
information does not imply absorption of it. There are psychological as we)l as physical bar- 
riers which inhibit the flow of information and ideas. There may be general apathy in which a 
large portion of the population is unfamiliar and unconcerned with particular events—the chronic 
“know -nothing" group. Another barrier is the phenomenon of "selective exposure”. a tendency 
to hear only information congenial to individual tastes, biases, and enisting attitudes. There is 
also "selective interpretation": information understood only in terms of prior attitudes. Fre- 
quently. only differential changes in attitude appear, in which individuals who do altcr their at- 
titudes as a result of information do so only in terms of their prior attitudes. 35 

The task of the agitator lies in overcoming these barriers and putting over a message thitt 
is credible and meaningful. He must reach the indifferent; he must blend his theme with the 
existing attitudes of his target group. and he must make the resuitant attitude one which can be 
converted to mass action, The agitator must also dislodge any complacency that exists among 


a group of people, intensify their unrest, and channel it to suit the purposes of the under ground. 35 


Armed Propaganda 


The concept of armed propaganda illustrates the integrated nature of military and political 
operations in an insurgency and stresses the relative importance of psychological and political 
operations, According to General Vo Nguyen Giap's view, the first of three phases of insurgent 
conflict is the psychological warfare phase. In the second phase, propaganda and agitation con- 
tinue but armed struggle comes to the forefront. In the final phase, when victory is near, the 
emphasis returns to political propaganda, Before, during, and after the armed conflict. mili- 
tary units are charged with carrying out propaganda missions. Likewise. the political arm ot 
the movement has armed enforcing units to support its psychological and military missiuns. 

In Vietnam, Viet Cong agitation is carsied out by armed propaganda teams and cadre agit- 
prop agents, supplemented by relatively simple village propaganda subconimittces.3# A Viet 
Cong indoctrination booklet suceinctly describes the nonmilitary responsibilities of its soldicrs 


ina political struggle 


Recsuse of their prestige, the members of the armed forces have gf. cat prop- 
aganda potentiality. Tt the fighter with a rite in his hand Knows buw to make 
propaganda, le praise the political struggle and io educate the masses about 
their duty of making the political attach, his influence aay Le very great. But 
if he simply calls on the populiion to join him in the arnied struggle he will 
cause great damage. He must say. “Those who do political struggling arc as 
ipiportant as we who fipht with rifles. If you do not take up the political strug - 
wle we will be unable to defeat the enemy With our rifles," This will make our 
tellow countrymen more cuthusiastic and will also nelp to promate the political 


strugyle., 

Armed propaganda companies serving cach province. although primarily military, are also 
responsibie lor psychological wartare, These units (such as those of the NFLSV in Vietnam in 
1960) intiltrate by night those villages whieh by day are controlled by government troops. They 
Maw Sometimes even enter during the day, assemble the villagers, make their appeals, and 
leave hicfore government troops can respond, The armed propaganda units range in size from 
asquad toa company. bheir duties include .gitation, recruitment, and selective terrorism 
through cntorcement of death sentences, They make periodic visits to villages to cart: out 
propagsaada sessions. When visiting o village, the armed unit may suggest that ali villagers 
attend the mecting aud will usually ostensibly excuse one or two reluctant persons, However, if 
many ot the villagers fail te attend, the team may find it necessary—in the name of patriotism, 
ol course-to cnaforee attendance, 

The possession of weapons gives such teams an air of prestige before a village audience. 
Asia leading tisare it the Philippine Huk movement stated; "The people are always impressed 
by the arms. aot owlof fear but ont of a feeling of strength. Woe got up betoere the people then. 
backed by our arias, and give them the messuge ot the struggle, Itis never difficult after 
tat, TF 

The tactics of armed propaganda teams vary, according to the local situation, froma 
simple displey ot ariped strength to disemboweling an uncooperative village chief. In one op- 
ermebion an Vio tam in January 1962, 100 youth group leaders were captured by a Viet Cong 
armed propaganda unit, Most were released several weeks later after a period of intensive po- 
Lineal indoctri:etion, Seven ipcerrigibles. however. were held baek and probably mur-~ 
dered. 3: 


Teeliniques of Agitation 


The metheds invalsed in armed propaganda can be sllustrated by describing a typical visit 
Chan sitprop teaer tog village in Vietnam, & Such a team includes a young man drom the Youth 
gad Studeat Liber ion Associations: a farmer and a woman who work with the Farmers’ and 
Women’s Liberati oa Assoctitions. respectively: and additional members. depending on the 


team's arca ol responeidity. Before entering the village. the team confers with an agent or 


sympathiver who hes heen in tho village to imvestizate the peeple amd their atiiades, hohe 


reports that the villagers are despondent because the rice crop is poor or there are cases of 


Hat pee onsen 


cholera, this is noted as a vulnerable point, 

Around dusk the team parades into the village, attracting attention by shouting and en- 
thusiustically greeting old friends. The team suggests that everyone gather for a meeting. 
They are armed, so the suggestion is particularly persuasive. The team's leader tells the as- 
sembled villagers how happy the team is to see old friends, but notes that there is unhappiness 
in the village. To provide an informal, social aura, he may suggest that they all begin by 
singing old Vietnamese songs, This provides an emotional setting for the team's presentation, 
Aiter a few songs the leader suggests that the peuple try nes lyrics, dealing with the liberation 
of the country from imperialism. By having the audience leara and sing the new lyrics, the 
team conveys its message and has it repeated hy the grovp. 

The team leader then brings up the specific problems uf poor crops und ciisease, He an- 
nounces that the Americans are in the country destroying crops by chemicals —a process eaied 
defoliation. He explains that although this isn't being conducted in the immediate area, the 
wind carries the hateful chemicals great distances. fle goes on to eAptain that what the vil- 
lagers think is cholera actually is a rare, incurable discase resulting from) \merican germ 
warfare. He concludes by asserting that if the people want beter crops and better hedth, they 
raust drive out the Americans. 

After the leader has delivered his message, the team sings more songs and acts oul it 
lively and humorous skit, to revitalize the audience's attention and create a stereutype of the 
enemy. In the shit a swaggering and Loastful American makes indecom advances to un innocent 
young Vietnamese girl on a street in Suigon. The Americaa is the bested by a capable, willy, 
and loyal Vietnamese taxicab driver. 

The team, to reinforce its message. brings out a portable radio is time ior the late evening 
news from Liheration Radio or Radio Hinoi. The broadcast tells of great victories of the 
National Liberation Army and the failures of American heliceplers. This adedls an aura of 
organizational strength. After the news the tear gets feedback from the audience by calling tor 
questions and comments on any Subject, This will bring out specific grigvanees and point out 
potential recruits for the movement. 

After the public meeting, the audience is broken up into groups--farmers, women, und 
teenagers. In these group discussions, the team members explain how the revolution suits 
their specific interests’ they ulso determine any special grievances and make nove of potential 
talent. 

After the group sessions have broken up, the team distributes teaflcis through the villane, 
nails posters cn trees, raises a4 National Liberation Front flag. cad leaves, The next day 
government troups trom a nearby posi sce the thag, come to the village. and make the people 


take the flag down and burnat, A lew days atter the icam's visit, a cadre agiltprop agent comes 


to the village und singles out those persons whom the tcam had noted as potential recruits, He 
remains in the village to establish local cells or subcommittees to provide the essential follow- 
up and to repeat the message planted by the visiting team. 

‘The techniques empioyed in such operations can be outlined: 

Attention-Getting. The people's attention is arouscd by loud funtare, music, drums, dis- 
plays ot armed forec, or any other device which creates interest and draws attention to the 
team's exhibition, 4% 


Attention-Sustaining, People in rural areas are usually starved for entertainment and 


their attention can be sustained by sengs, plays, motion pictures, vaudeville, magic lantern 
shows, etc. The agitators mix their propaganda the:re with humor and entertainment by putting 
revolutionary lyrics to old songs and by playing skits in which the "enerny" is depicted as the 
villain, 

Action Propaganda, Where possible, action themes rather than words or vague promises 
are stressed, The agitprop team makes simple promises which can be immediately imple- 
mented, se as to enhance the credibility of other propagand: themes. 

Repetition, Underground "resident agents” or members of the local subcommittce set up, 
continue the work. and follow up the message by incorporating underground themes into every - 
day experiences. 

Feedback, After the propaganda message has been put acress, the villagers are organized 
into discussion groups so they can ask quesiions and voice complaints. The agitator thus gains 
insight into the specific grievances of the group and alse learns the local jargon and notes ac- 
tivities among the villagers, 

Special Interest, Agitators take advantage of social norms to add credibility to their mes- 
sage, They learn of special-interest grievances and adjust their theme and approach accord- 
ingly in the course of the conversation in the discussion groups. 

Simplicity. The agitprop agent keeps his message simple and direct, closely related to 
the audience's specific interests and grievances, Lute: these specifics are developed into 
generalities, 

Captive Audience. The agitator, by capitalizing on the information void in the rural areas, 
in effect makes the target group a captive audience. 

Mass Media, Radios and newspapers are not able to carry the entire burden of persuasion 
or even of transmission of information in the rural areas of undeveloped nations. The agitator 
uses mass media mainly as a secondary, reinforcement tool, 

Scapegoat, The agitator makes functionel use of human tendencies to tear and reiece out- 
siders and to transier guilt and blame to other groups or individuals. Some distinctive phyvsice: 
characteristic or cultural tradition is used as a symbol at which all blame for frustration and 


failures is directed. If the agitprop operation is successtul, the target group's fears and 


arievinees are directed fos. selected outsiders such as landlords. government tax collectors, 


ov “benk-nosed Americans." 


Organizational Factors 


The Connuunists. in building an agitprop network, follow certain tactical principles, First, 
all menibers of the party's committee in the area of operation must be “thoroughly indoctrinated 
about the signiticance of the project betore they are presented with definite plans and instruc- 
tions tor carrying out the prograin."’ Likewise, the iocai committees must be comvinced of the 
urgency and importance of the system. The network must follow a we-do-what-we-propagte 
policy in order to make the message timely and stimulating, 45 

The network must seek out aggressive elements or "activists" among the target group and 
train then: as agitators, Such people are often effective agitators because in addition to having 
a personal grievance they are familiar with the local people, know the attitudes, conditions, 
and jargon of the group. and are readily accepted, 

Thes +work is built gradually through a process of experimentation. Svstems and tech- 
niques are vested in selected areas before the program is implemented generally. A prop- 
aganda plan is then drawn up at the party committee level. The plan is disseminated to local 
committees fur further experimentation and implementation. Once the campaign is underway, 
its successes and failures are revie'ved, 

The network emphasizes one campaign ata time. Party members point out that revolution 
is 4 mass movement, that mass actions involving the population in general must concentrate on 
avery few definite and clearly expressed objectives, Only after one objective is completed is 
it replaced with another, Likewise. only after one general slogan has been learned docs a 
second one anpear 

The slogans must be combined with actual tasks in order to be meaningful and understuind- 
dbie to the peopic, Inthe Chinese “Resist-America Aid-Korea” campaign, agitators were 
supposed to muke the people understand why they should hate America snd what they could du 


' 


individuativ to help oppose American “aggression.” This meant such concrete actions as in- 
creased individual production or specific donations of moncy to bur airplanes and artillery. © 

Conimunists trv to transfernm the sentiments of the masses inte an idca which appears to 
represent what lie people want. while actually representing what the party wants, The ideas of 
the party must sound its though thes caore trom the peapte, 


The dollowaing aatline is an cxample ol a Communist propaganda pran. Tt wes preparcd tor 


soc ina sind) village i China: 


co ee ee re ee et oe ATES sat, . 


AL OMicetives and Requirements of Propaganda 


2 


There are 16 tamibics jin ine section, Each of as will take care of > 
families, We both guarantee shit every roember of the 16 families 
will receive constantly the education of the Resist-America Aid-Korea 
Movement. A. the end of half a ieonth, we will cotspare notes lo see 


wich one alas js doing a better job at prepagaada 


In addhiion to the fixed obkiectives of propaganda ‘the li tamities'. we 
will talk to anvone “born we meet. The niotta is not to waste one 
single minute or ipguerc one singre incaviduai. Sc shoukl change the 
“conversation on personal affairs” into a ‘conversation on current 
affairs” and thas develop the habit of carrying on propaganda at all 
tines and places. 


The general ias« of the propaganda in the Resisi-America Aid-Korea 
can.paign should be united with the propaganda of the aciual tasks 
carried on in the community. an the patriotic movement of in- 
creasing production. we will not only sei up our own plans uf pro- 
duction but will also sobitize all the peopic in the coramunity io co 
the same. We will ain: at menilizing people w plant $o acres of 
votton ana 60 trees and to invest in 30 shares cf the local co-op: 
persuading 55 people to sign the Peace Appeal ‘stockhslyn! and vote 
in the movement for solving the problem) of dapan by a nited effort 
{as opposed to the Peace Treaty signed with Japan by the United 
States and iiost of the other belligerents of San Francisco): orgamz- 
ing 30 peopic to participate in the demonstration parade in ceiebra- 
lion of May 1. and directing the masses to do a good job in suppressing 
the counter-revojulionaries, 


BR. Content of Propaganda 


cS 


To make evervone in the comin + .- understand that to oppose 
America and aid Korea is the unly way to protect his home and de- 
fend the cowitry: that the actual task of the Resist-America Aid- 
Korea Movement is to increase production and dco a good job in 
one's own field. that the Chinese and Worean armies will definitely 
win the war. and that the Anerican devils will eventually be de- 
leated. Meanwhile we would point out the pussible difficulties that 
may be encountered. explain the experiences in China's War of 
Liberation. and enable the masses to understand correctly the 
victorious s'tuation at present and not to be disturbed by temporary 
secthachs. 


Te 22. speeq up... production and orpunize the masses of the 
people to partcipate i the moveracnt through these principles. 


To propagite current information on the suppression of counter= 


revoliiionaries on the basic of the “Lavy on the Punishment ot 


Counter-tescluonarios” reconidy iiade public by the government. 


To propesate the ads: tp Oli chose velitien between co-ups and 


the peep? and thus enccuragse poopie de purchase shares 


o. To propagate the meaning of signing the World Peace Appeal and 
voting on the Japanese question. abd to explain the reasons for 
participating in the demonstration parade on Mi 1. 


C. Source of Material for Propaganda 


1, To attend the meetings tor propagandists punctamly . listen eare+ 
fully to the lectures. and study the propaganda miter ials, 


to 


To read newspapers. prepaganda handbooks. and iy other material 
handed down trom the higher Party organization and to keep can~ 

a . b ] 
stanly in touch with the secretary of the Party branch, 


3. To gather reactions from the ninsses. 


4. To maintain constant contact with the ch'a committce of the Party 
through letters and in person. 


D. Forms ant Meihods of Propaganda 


1. To organize touv group discussions warn this month. Ao beast 
“a : 


one ot then sheald be a discussion meeting af women 


2. To conduct individual propa saada or infor aid Gamversiahon a 
least twice a day and nace ita habit to cio so 
3. Toe orginive anes spaper-reading grove. and rend the Va Clit 


Vhree dave We will Gove terns in roading newspapers. 


4.0 Vo patoowie “propaganda butleun board aa curren. idbarss gad 
lecudb news. “Phe beard is te he sapodicd wiih aes rentorial coors 
three dave, 


= ‘eeres ope . | Pee an ya xe ae Ee 

a. PO Bitsy Geel opmoriuni a boa wanda sechus yoriing ov adie 
ing. cte 

Go Po sate ase ai bee agressd eG aeiibises dt thie gases  Eoasoer 


hii te rahe gece Tan Chama sa noone oot ooebadd lo cig oon 


propaginne Gaon, Wie Ps children aia the eon dare Ve ube 


phuiing te colooaute ane ase Site Chics cites tise ols seta de 


Car on prepigineia a. ong the Pf Gg. cio the seebian  # 


Acgiithions Oye vadlracies 


PPOMCG eve) igitinbbor units Contec’ Sobhsiepe O wear biti. bo FE sO pet C4 
through wie decor echoion distriets und coils The cudaes Hen Gantia t agro e soe bee de 


non G@ eres be dae peocur? crm dons ob Grr buat 


PSePe 2S cba qpebpet 


Toe goal ol apilprep operations is to translorn, grievances into power. to develop mass 
supporesbich can be mobilized inte mass action. ‘Phe tour phases in these operations are in- 


vestigation and infiltration, invoiversent. crystallization and commitment. 
Investigation and fntiltration 


The agitprop operation begins with an investigation phase, designed to familiarize the cadre 
wath actual conditions a-e-ong woth cnemics and allies. Mao Tse -tung's formula is “investigate 
first. propagandize next." Mao emphasizes this by stating: 

Withow! investigation no comrade has the right to speak...) Take our prop- 
aganda work fos instanee., Tt we do not understand the reat propaganda sit- 
uation of theenemy, allies. and ourselves. we cannot correctly determine 
our propaginda plan. In all tasis of every department we should first have 
m1 understiading ol the existing conditions so that we can do our work well. 51 

In Vietnat the norn.al pattern is for an agitprop team (> t0 10 men‘ to penetrate an area 
ory Hlage to dvestigate the local psychological and adminisirative strengths and vulnerabilities. 
The underground apgitiers live among che people propagandize the insurgent cause. and or- 
einiae local oe Mees, Scleciive terrorism is carried out against those who fail to respond 
lo the toani's overtures, 2 

Veaplurcd Cotnunist directive to North Korean agitators operating in the U.N. -controlled 
eaty of Seoul oudined their duties. which included organizing and reviving cells within the city. 
seeping close cheer on the attitudes of the population within each precinct. and recording al} 
mcidents of Sowh Korean civilian cooperation with the U.S, forces. The purpose of this was 
to identily all who were triendly or unfriendly to the government, 

The investigation stage then, determines what the local tasks are. who the friendly ac- 
Uvists are. and what the attitudes and sentiments of the peuple are. According to a captured . 
Viet Cong prosinee propaganda chief: "You must be patient in listening to people's problems. 
You dust bios whi they ive talking about and. most of all. you must leave the impression that 
heir peoile grigvimee ts vour main coneern. With peasants vou discuss land reform and 
mae Yee pve: dee cdueation to veuths. You don't go tar on generalities.) Armed with inside 
Inforioetiug ou the sariieeha grievances of a village and the individuals in it. an agitprop team 
Cab PVE te prow rayy, + 

hivreaes where there is litle or no government contral, agitproy tears can move relatively 
reely. Been where there is substantial government control the teams can olten gain access to 


idaaes. In adage der exarauie. the Commanists operated in bands of 100 or so and could 


mare belo: the siiah police teree fusually a sergeant and £0 men) in Malavan villages. The 


Comiaists aeigrus tf urdered al government otiteais ane anv laown supporters in the village. 


wt aes 


Too heed 


auttich thie 


( 


diab de rely, ss" 


sestablishod score: dereemons with many of the rural 


police posts. If the police would permit the Communists to have the village at night. they could 

continue to run the village during che dav. Mock raids were staged so that the police could 

drive the Comr,unists off; thus the cperations were covered up and the police even won awards, 
‘ : When the people of the village became aware of the deal, which they soon did. they too coop~ 


erated with the Communists, 5 
Involvement 


Once an area has been infiltrated, efforts are focused on getting individuals to involve 
themselves with the underground movement through some overt act, At first, ali that is necded 
is any symbolic act. such as flying a flag. cutting a single strand of barbed wire in a strategic 
hamlet fence, or constructing a naily board to be used against government soldiers. Once a 
villager is involved even superficially, it ig comparatively easy to expand his activities inte 
fuli-scale active support. 

After he is established in an area, an agitator urns his attention to public health, sanita- 
tion. and education. ° Humanitarian endeavors are undertaken to win sympathy and create 
social indebtedness, The agitators look for fanitiies who have lost everything, those who nave 
not received needed assistance from the government, the unemployed, and the sick. Special 
attention is paid to the families of government soldiers and officials, A favorable word from a 
mother, father, ora close friend can have a greater impact than any slogan. % 

“Action propaganda’ is used to create popular support, The “actions” include helping 
peasants in the fields, distributing captured food to the population. repairing churches and 
shrines, and reopening schools, 5 

In the involvement phase the agitator also aims to confuse the opinions and cmotions of his 
audience, so that even if they do not support the underground cause, they at least are uncertain 


about supporting the government, 
Crvstallization 


Traditional concepts and customary ways of thinking must be dislodged in order to create a 
“mobilizaule’ mass base for the underground movement, A sucecssful agitprep operation must 
not ani gain people's atteation. it must provide a channel fer their tensions.) Crystallization 


is the phase ol ideciovicai preparation in witten the goal of the agifator is to transigien grieyv~ 


anecs inty hatred of tac enenye whoever he may og. te cenvinee (ae peopic that We muscinent 
serves Uiers und that their persung) interest Gemeinde theic support ol the enusy: to touch tie 
veoule the Wht and bow of tic political stvugele. and to desciop: fats ind onthasdages bar the 


iat 7 


One technique used by Cummunists in devcloping crystallization is "thought-revcaling and 
grievance-telling™ sessions. In these sessions agitators draw out and expose the mental proc- 
esses of their audience. A basic rule is to have everyone talk, for talking helps a pcrson con- 
vince himself, Since everyone has some grievance, the agitator encourages them to express 
thei grievances to the group, Then he supplies the "correct" interpretation of the expressed 
grievances, coupling them with the goals of the movement. 

Vo basic methods are used in grievanec-telling sessions. The first method is the "from 
far to near” approach in which the meetings deal with things in the past and then focus on 
present happenings. For example, the agitator may start with some estcemed national leader 
in history who symbolizes certain societal ideals. Slowly he ties the past symbol into the 
current movement--wrapping his message in the cloak oi patriotism, 

A second method is the "from few to many" approach: the agitator encourages a few 
activists in the group to initiate the grievance process and then persists until everyone rises to 
pour out his grievances, Each time a person offers a grievance, the agitator suggests that 
others have similur grievances, this involves them in the discussion and relates their griev- 


ances to current underground themes, +5 
Commitment 


After the group has been investigated, infiltrated, involved, and rallied around a cumimon 
motive for fighting, it must Le impelled to take the desired mass action. This action may be in 
the form of protest demonstrations and parades or the election of a sew slate of local govern- 
ment officials, Village youths can be recruited into military units while other villagers provide 
logistic Support, food, intelligence, and weapons. At this “action-taking" phase the agitator 
truly hag a captive audience. 

The agitaitcr .ummunicates ideas end information lo the pezple through organizations. 
These organizations can be old-established institulions Gaber unions, rural cooperatives, 
cte.) which the agitators now control, or they can be newly established ones, ‘The Viet Cong. 
fox instance, generally prefer lo create new organizations for specific motivational and gontral 
purposes, “1 

if an underground is suecesstul in gaining control of the coverssuent. axitation operations 
can then develop popular loyalty and support ter the new regime. People ususlly lose interes: 
in a movement when their immediate grievances. such os the deniand for and. have bean 
sitisifed. The agitator serves as a liaison between the controlling elenient am? ine pulilic is 


pasoiag on information and direelises through his regular techniques. His naw themes 


eniphasicze that apathy and opposition te the micvement are wicked aid hopeless. 7 
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CHAPTER TUN 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Nonviolent passive resistance has long been a method and corollary of human conflict, play- 
ing role in many underground and revelutionary activities. Although both the role and, par- 
urulurly, the process of passive resistance have sometimes been cbscured by philosophic and 
relizious Considerations, its tactics remain much the same. whether practiced by a Gandhi from 
moral and retiziovus convictions or by a pragmatic underground as an expedient. Typically, the 
underground organizes and directs passive resistance techniques, and persuades the ordinary 


citizen to curry them out. 


OBJECTIVES 


Passive resistunce implies a large, unarmed group whose activities capitalize upon social 
horms. customs. and taboos in order to provoke action bs security forces that will serve tc 
alienate large segments ot public opinion froin the government or its agents. If the government 
does not respond to the passive resisters’ actions. the resisters will immobilize the processes 
of public order and safety and seriousiy chailenge the writ of government. 

Passive resistance rests on the basic thesis that governments and social organizations, 
even when they possess instruments of physical force. depend upon the voluntary assistance and 
covperation of great numbers of individuals. i One method, therefore, ct opposing an established 
power structure is to persuade many p v--ns lo refuse to cooperate with it. 

The principal tactic used to induce noncovuperation—tacit wuhdrawal of the populace’s supe 
portoft the government=is frequently described as persaasion through suffering. One of the 
persistent myths of passive resistance is thai persuasion through sulfering aims only to per- a 
suade the opponent and his supporting populace by forcing him to experience a guilty change of 
boart and a sense of remorse: "The sight ot suffering en the part of multitudes of people will 
eacit the heartof the agercssor and induce hira ta desist from his «ourse of violence, 1” 

This conception of the rele of satlering makes the lundamental errer ol prosuming that oniy 
taooactors are invelved in the process Of passive resistiines the suffering resister and the 
gpenent. Acbidly. possive cosistince uperatus s.thin a tiamewei hh invulying three actors: the 
sUTLe ring puissive vesister. the oppenent tthe government and security torcess, and the larger 
“adie nee’ tthe populatient. Every confiict situation is dvataatieally afficeted bv the extent to 
Wlieh the sudienee becomes invelved. Ome jrdideaul seiemtiat Las called this phenomenon "the 
COnlaglousne ss of comibict. Ncpreat chapmoe amocotabby coours up the mature oi the contlict when 
tec udicece ds ineluded asi thidaeter Pie ericena) coe tea ute ce pti | eontyay 


eT 


ua)? 


at the least, the outcome is greatly influenced. It is mest important in politics to determine the 
manner and extent to which the scope of conflict influences the outcome, and how to manipulate 
it. Passive resistance techniques, particularly the function of suffering. provide one insight 
into the manipulation of "the contagiousness of conflict." More than anything else, the objective 
of passive resistance is to create situations that will involve public opinion and direct it against 
the established power structure. When this happens, the position of the passive resisters is 
legitimized. 

When the passive resister suffers at the hand of the government, it demonstrates his integ- 
rily, commitment, and courage, while showing the injustice, cruelty, and tyranny of the govern- 
ment. The essential function of suffering is comparable to the interaction that takes place 
between a martyr and a crowd. The passive resister's token of power in the tace of the security 
force is his capacity to suffer in the eyes of the onlooker. The courage and dedication of an wi- 
resisting martyr can have tremendous impact on the imagination of a crowd. | 

Ii the passive resister provokes a response from the security 1torces or government which 
can be made to seein unjust or nfair, his charges of tyranny and persecution are confirmed, 
Should the government tail tc act, it abdicates its control over the pupulation, over the enforce - 
ment of law, and over the maintenance of order. Passive resistance techniques suddeniy thrust 
upon a government the initiative. and also the responsibility, for uninvited conflict with unarmed 
citizens. 

The primary function of passive resistance suffering is to redraw the political battlelines 
in favor of the resister. There are, of course, 2 number oft variables in the effectiveness of 
suffering. One is the «ttitude and orientation cf the opponent; success seems dependent on 
whether the opponent really cares how a population views him, whether or not he is attempting 
to win favor. Also, the coercive effect depends on whether or not the opponents ure the passive 
resister's own countrymen; if they are, common identity and nationalisn. tend to induc npathy. 
In some socicties passive suffering is viewed with contempt and is seen «s masochism or ‘tn 
exploitation cf the rulers’ good-natured reluctance to allow unnecessary sultering, denying ut- 
tributes cf personal courage or virtue to the sufferer."> 

In add: tion io alienating public opinion trom a government, underground-sponsored passive 
resistatze his two other equally important objectives. The first is w lower t! + morale of gov- 
ernment officiis and security forces. This goel is most relevant to oceupsing dorces. A sec- 
ond obje:. tive is to fe down security forces. Uy organizing aid ehoourapging a ebacenry le use 


techniques of passive resistance, the Gnderground can successfully divert securns turces Prom 


other tasks. & 


TECHNIOUES 


The arsenal of the passive resister contains a number uf weapons of nonviolence. One 
reason they may be ellective is that the government forces may not know how to cope with non- 
violence. Police and soldiers are trained to fight torce with furce, but sre usually "neither 
trained nor psychologically prepared to fight passive resistance.""* Actions of passive resist- 
snee may range from small isolated challenges to specific laws, to complete disregard of gov- 
ernmental authority. but the techniques of passive resistance can be classified into three 


general types: attention-getting devices, noncooperation, and civil disobedience. 


Attention-Getting Devices 


Pussive resistance wu: the early stuges usually takes the torm of actions calculated to gain 
attention, provide propaganda for the ccuse, or be a nuisance t2 government forces. Atiention- 
vetOny desaees include demonstrations, muss mectings, picketing, and toe creation of symbols. 
Demonstrations and picketing help advertise the resistance campaign and educste uie larper 
public to the issucs at stake. Such activitics provide propaganda and ayitation for voth internal 


and external consumption. 


Au exumiple of this was the 1963 Buddhist protest in South Viemam. The self-immolation 


for 
particularly U.S. newsmen~weuld vc present to record the event. The leader vf the Buddhists, 
Thich Tri Quang. wunted publicity in the U.S. press and took pains to make U.S. reporters 
welcome. & 

The cre ition of symbois is uiso a common pussive resistance device. Besides gaining 
attention, the Buddhist monks who immolated themselves—particularly the first, whose heart 
wus prese: ved and displayed in Saigon's Xa Loi Papoda—also became symbols for the resistance 
campaign. An example of another kind of symbol is seen in the Danish resistance movement! 
ogainst the Nazis. Wing Christian became a symbol embodying the spirit of the passive resis!- 
ance struggle. The King’s traditional morning ride through Copeuhayen on his su:twesque horse. 
wbaceumpanied by paive or aides -de-camp even menths aiter the Nazi eeccupetion, pained na- 
tional attentian. As the Danish poet. Raj Munk. wrote ther “It does us good. as if it says to 


us. Denmark is stilfain the saddie."" The Ning also Kept his veval standard tying beta day and 


night over his palace, indicating he was aiways ready—eithes to negotiate with the Germans or 


Teabdis geopus Pag ties ob cits teadbet pudies- be te bie ribs adn tae .oal th 
Bein Nabi gereasd ded dost dhe force tiem resp hpcete thied on Cle ve hay oa bean 
pecdec hadi seterdi Daiah suldiers whe patup cear ifeete resistupec. Time hares © ste rstie 
greetiag to him Gued moring. mia baw general —wers told gad retedd (rota he inatien 

Jokes are often used to provoke an enemas and demonstiate contempi.  bhis technique wits 
viavd bs tMhest passive resistince meycients in Nagi-nccupred burope. Sometimes ah beak toe 
form ol shouting antie Nava johes in a cieema hall showing German tiims. ov ot Hittle awahes made 
in publics about Navi repression policies. like the Danish strectear conduetor culiuig out. ML 
saboteurs change here. t 

Ostracism campainns, accusatiuns, Whisperiis campaiens, and refusal to spenk or be 
friendly are also treyteut techniques. Ly the anti-Navi resistance, these oceisionally developed 
spontaneously: later, tuev were often organized by the undersrounds. ln Denmirh these techie 


niques were labeled Den holde Shulder Cthe cold shoulder! polices .cind many people wore dutbens 


initialed DAS or SDU (Smid dem ud. or throw them out). Open contempt wis displeased) Tbs 


German military band gave 4 concert ina public place. thes did su without a single listener. H 
Germans entered a cafe, ata given signal all Danes then rose and leit." ¢: 

In Belgium similar activities were organized. One illustration of the type of witticism 
which helped the Belgian morale and enraged the Germans centered on the proposed German in- 
vasion of England: “An attractive housewife entered a store just bef re a German officer. whe 
of course told the storekeeper to help the Indy fivst. The lady declined and stated she did not 
wish to delay the officer whe was probably ina hurry to catch his ship tor Englund. i! Also. 
anti-German inscriptions began to appear on the sides of buildings, on sidewalks. and on streets. 
In fact. one ingenious Beisian reportedly cut letters spelling “Down with the Boche™ in the rims 
ot his automobile tires. then filled them with paint, so that the slogan was painted cowtinuoushs | 
down the middie ot the street. ¢: 

Such programs served as a owo-edged sword: they lowered the Morale of the Geeniains 
winie at the sume time raising the morale of the populace. creating © .eeling of deliance and 
unity which could be channeled later into more significant resistance activity. 

Nuisance activities vary greatly. They may be offensive personal acts against the opponent, 
such as the Algerian children publicly spatting on French soldiers. Ua seddier struch o child. 
public opinion against the French would solidity all the more. The soldiev felt humualiated ond 
was cleariv shown how the poputace felt about his presence. 

Another nuisance device is te overload the government security system with reports ul sus- 
picious incidents ind persons. By tollowing government instructions, Large nuanders ob poopie 
can turnan talse darms or make unfounded denunciations of people who ire susper ted ob wadia, 
the enemys end in this teas so overload government authority Unit valid reports canst be liin- 


tied. This technique has trequentls been used against the block-warden surveillance sv steno 


counlecing underground activities. 1 
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Noicogpoeration 


Techniques of noncooperation call for a passive resister to perform normal actvities in a 
slichth contrived wis. bataet so that pole) or gocort wat can accuse him of breaking ordinary 
lows. Sueh wetvities as Ustow-downs. bas cotts of all kinds, and various torms of disassoci- 
HUen fromm goxerningat are db examples of roncooperauion . 

There are numerous ¢samples of honcouperiution in the anti-Nazi resistance Movements, 
including falsification of blueprints and deliberate errors my ‘thustment of Muchine-tovls and 
precision wustruments ot Workers in chipping departinents of Nazi factories addressed ship- 
ments to the wrong address or convenientiy forget to include jtems in the shipment. Feigued 
sickness was widespread.) These acts ob noncesperation impeded the war effort while appear - 
ig simply ta be honest mistdies. In Yugoslavia railroud workers used a parucularly effective 
Noncvopetation technique: during an Aled cir rad iney deserted their jobs and. after the raid, 
thes slaved awas for 2. hours or more because vf “teigned fear." This seriously delayed rau- 
wet trade. | 

Neneooperation is a princ,al tool of passive resistance and hes been shown w be most ct- 
fective in disrupting the normal processes of society and severely hampering and challenging 
the wrt of a government=—all in a wai that is difficult for the government and its security forces 
to Ciidlenge. Many indivicuatls catering their nocmal behavior only eta, can add up to a 


society beheving most abnormally. 


Civil Discl edience 


Mass participation in deliberately undawtul acts—generally misdemeanors —constitutes 
civil disobedience. This is perhaps the most extreme weapon of passive resistance: the bound- 
ary betveen Misdemeanors and serious crimes can be cansidered the dividing line between non- 
violent and violent resistance. 

Forms of civil disobediense include the breaking of specitie lays, such as tax laws ¢non- 
payment of Giaves?. tauifie iiaes (disrupting Gratficd). and Jaws prohibiine meetings. publications, 
ree speceh. and soon, Civil discbedience can also tike the term of certain hinds of strikes 
and walkouts. Designations en oamasse. od humor destruction ef podlic ov private property . 

In Pnestine atter the Gessner ruded tac Briish and hid ia nearis vullase, passive re- 
sustunce fe the Jewish popuiatien was ellective i preventing their eapturc. When the police be- 
manbacvrpeh. people viserausdys repesed them entrance to their hemes. stoppints only shert of 
asine arias. often tind -le-he oad dt wath brieho and stoges broke out. ind lirst-aid stattons 


were selup to treat the injered. At die dirst sigioal sc British cordon. & gone or siren would 


sound. tt tach signal wallace rs drom nearby settlements would restoainte the ares. foodie it 


with Coutsiders” and ctiechvely preventing, Derueh reecognitien ob whieh Ceutsiders dived talen 
reluge an the village following the raid and which hod come samely te crente conlision. i 

Civil disobedience is a powerful technique. but to be etlective it must be exercised by latse 
numbers. There is a calculated rish involved. tue breach of law automiuticalls qistifies anc 
involves pumshment by the government and security forces. However, the more musaive the 
seale on whieh civil disobedience is organized. tie less profitable itas tor the eavernment to 
earry out sanctions. For example. during a Huhk-led stirke in the Philippines. ies pelice were 
allempting to arrest the leaders, Luis Taruc used the tactic of demanding and torcins the gov- 
ernment to arrest everyone participating in the sterile. "We must crowd the prisen with an 
numbers,’ he said. “li there is no room for us Cin the police vans!?. we wilt walk to ail. It 
quickly became unfeasible for the security forces to use the threat of jail. 2 

During the Indian independence movement. Gandhi effectively used the same ticthe. The bed 
so many millions in the breach of law that it proved impractical. if net impossible. for the Brit 
ish tw jail all offenders. As British officials sav. such widespread disrespect lor a daw muahes 
its enforcement ridiculous and counterproductive. 21 Yet. ifa government canset cntorce its 
writ, it must abdicate aithoritv. As the jails became impossibly lull, Gandhi's position tor 
pressing his demands on a government searching for wavs to pacify the poputation was amevess - 
ingly enhanced. °- 

Organizers of passive resistince see sciective nbout the kuws that are te be broken. The 
Jaws shoitd be reluted in some uuuiner to the issues being protested or tae demands being miide. 
Examples are Gamithi's selection of the salt tax in India, which was considered a hardship tax on 
the peasants and representative ol unjust British rule: the Negro sit-ins in the United States. 
which are directly related to discrimination in public places.and the Norwceiu teachers strike 
against the Nazi puppet-sovernment's demands that teachers join a Nazi assaciotion and that 
Nazi Sacialicm bo trught in the scheels Te the ews that are broken have little or nothing to de 
with the issues involved, it is ditficult te persuade a citizenry to risk government sanctions. 

In summary. the underlying consideration in most passive resistance techniques is whether 
they serve to legitimize the position of the passive resister while alienating or challenging the 


government. 


ORC ‘NIZATION 


Obviously, the success of passive resistance vests largels ci its ability to secure wide- 
spread compliance within the society. A povernment cannyol be robbed of the popular suppuit 
upon which it depends if only a tes individuals act. A boycott. for example, requires partici- 
pation by great numbers. 

Organization is of critical unporiance le passive resistence. Although a few individuals 


can launch a passive resizhines movement. order ta suceerd tocx must be joined by thousands 


130 


Whose puvticartion ds strate ier) channcled. Woes as widespread sucial complianse secured ? 
| 7] mn y i 


What forecs aud be tors induce people to practice passi.c resistance ? 


Normative Factors 


One method by whet Jeaders of passive resistance movements secure widespread compli- 
ace ts by clethine their riovement and techniques in the belicts. values, and norms of society— 
those Mines people accept without question, 

For example. the earliest stages of the Norwegian resistance against the Nazi occupation 
and Quishiag puppet government were led by the clergy. From pulpit and parsonage, the reli- 
vious letdership of Norway coalesced public opinion apainst the Nazis by invoking the voice of 
the ehureh., When the Nazis established a new ecclesiastival leadership, the bulk of the old 
esttblished Church ignored the orders of the new hierarchy. Through nonviolent action it pre- 
served Its integrity. simply refusing to cooperate in retaygious atfairs with the Nazi occupa - 
tons Because the institutions of relimon were held in high esteem, and because the clergy 
appealed within the framework of religious values, the Nazis never were able, even in the later 
stages of the eccunution, to break the church's resistance 

Jo India. women were used on the front lines of demunstrations, making it awkward for 
British torces to breat up the crowd without inflicting injuries on the women and further 


stirring up pubtie opinion, 2 


Consensual Validation 


The technique of “consensual validation” —in which the simultunecus oceurecnc2 of events 
ereates a sense of their validity—is often used to coalesce public opinion. For example, if 
demonstrations trke place at the same time in diverse parts of a country, the cause which they 
uphold appears to be valid simply because a variety uf persons are involved. A minority group 
enn organise a multitude of front organizations, so that seemingly widely separated and diverse 
organizations simuitineoushy advocate the same themes and give the impression that a large 
body of opinion is represented. Passive resistance organizers effectively use the psychology of 


' 


‘consensual validation" to rally public opinion, 
Mystical Factors 
Rave or extraordinary tectors such as charisma play an important part in mobilizing public 


op Mor in a passive resistance movement. Gandhi's leadership of India's independence struggle 


versed on the mystical. Thousands of villagers from rural India, who perhaps could not be 


va rtntaititid 


touched bor diedscd Fy can hiodor nn miedits OF Comnniitcatient op ed ema pepad igh presst re 
were stimulated Gee setion by Gandhis tists and fis religqeus mystique. Uundiceis of thew. cds 
ol peasants gathered teomeet Gandhi although Chey often dad nat imlerstine has binuene saad 
vould barely see hum. Teas dalfrcalt to estimate the vole of Gandhi s mie stique i aatescus oul 


lhe opunton against the British, bat atas clete Unit resustince to colonial eahe bad pect apy eed 


on sucha darge scale betere Gandin. 


Pressure fer Contorniat 


The same tecuniques used by passive resisters against the government con be used to en 
sure Widespread soci] complianee within the resistance movement, Osteacism is trequedtis 
used to apply pressure on individdals nol participating in the peessive: pesistance caipaancn. 49 
stances of organized ostracism of calliborators can be found an ali the underground resistance 
movements in Naczi-oceupied countries during World War TD. Ta Denmark. the unilergrounedl pulse 
lished blacklists that were “feared by cd) these who aceed in the interest of ae crema. 2) dn. 
formal, evervday pressures of conformity also help secure widespread comypbaenet. Phe tact 
that passive resistance generally appears during times of crisis or of popular unrest madpeates 
that at such times there is often o greater sense of no tionidisan. ola qairticuiar Use aeragned 


against “they. There are then strong pressures demanding contormity . 


Comiumingedation aud Propaganda 


As noted earher, the thest plisse of pxissive resistunce ds characterized by a peridot 


how aVilies: parades, demonstrauons, posters, newspiupers. and 


ullentionege itt prone sal 
other furms of communication, either clandestine or open. Omce the resishimee Movement ts 
launched, there must be continuing means of “spreading the word.” No movement cin operdte 
without some form of communication between the leaders and the led. The underground press 
in Denmark played an important role: the tirst Ulegal newssheet appeared op the vers Euest diay 
of the German occupation. 2. Within a vear, nearly 300 legal newspapers were being published 
once or twice 2 month. They had ian estimated circulation of Tu,000. and each copy Was read 
and passed on by large numbers of people. Tronically. Vas the German domination boone 
sharper. so did the tree press become more and more powertul + 

Similar extmples can be found in Nervay. Poland. France. aod the Netherlonds during the 


Navi resistance, Besides providing Voblective’ information on the course ol the witb. uaay 


Allied news-broadeast reports. the clonde Cee omer. instr bed ge pegs Woy eae EUS dal - 
anee techmaies and procedures. - 


Clandestine methods of communication resembling those used by espionage crganiziitions 


were also developed. One or the carhest and most successtul acts ol resistince wp Naw wis 


Cie dtunee besaigiiien ip Pdi-d2el Gu percentol Norway's teachers. us a response ta Aaea 
preset. te toch Natron) Secralismi and jou a Nasi teachers’ association. The manner in 
sdiach this dramatic rebehke te the Nazi repinie was curried off, and the means used to communti- 
cate the plan to allot Narmvery's teechers, are related in the following personal account, 


Adriend telephoned me one aiterioon and asked ms to meet him at the rail - 
wat station. There he gave me aosmall bos of matches. 


He told me we teachers were to tollow the lead of those fteaehersd who had 
metosecreuy in Oslo, and that all the vossible consequences had been 
discussed. 


The box of matches contained a statement Fwhich all teachers were te make 
simultaneously te the Novis}. My jvbowas to circulate it secretly among 
the Ltevtehers inny distriet. That vas all knew. Tdidn't know who the 
“leuders’ were who met in Oslo. 29 


Such umpersenal commune on wits obeved, even though the leaders were never Known, because 
etc commumedtor was trusted and people were assured others were going to take similar 


action 


Traanaing 


Once olsun vational steps are taken to secure Widespread social compliance, an effort must 
be made to instruct and train passive resisters. The idea is to erect a mental barbed-wire 
tence bemeen resisters and authority. This mstruction olten tases the form of codes uf “do's 
and don'ts.) Many undergrounds have found thatatis easier to tell people what nut to do than 
what todo, = 

Trani ts particularly evities® .beniea five, not just negative, acuions are desired. Non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience ure positive acts that necessarily involve traming, organiza- 
tion. and solidarit’ on (he part ot the resisters. whether they operate in the openor clandestinely. 

Gandhi placed great emphasis on nonviolent training, not unly because he looked upon non- 
Vielence as a moral creed, but because he understood that it was essential for eftective passive 
resistance. He required his followers to sweer to an oath and he developed a code tor volun- 
teers. % When individual suffering is involved, and when individuals must invite suttering 
through civil aasobedience, considerable discipline is required. The American Negro ~ivil 
Vights movement followed the Gandhi exainpie and apphicd ttm plianring the 1958 “sit-in move- 
ment. Specuu schools were established to Cin voung people to withytang physical vielence and 
foley torment without responds with violence Vbick might negate the entire stratigem. Any 


violent response on the port oof the passive vesisters might provite s iistiiication tor the use 


of Violent pracedures ah quelling demonstrations. 
! i 


Poraliel Geveqhanent Shiu hive 


One method Uhite trequenth used to both undeainine podilae contede nee ah a qevednme it aed 
secure population compliance to putssiwe resistiice as the establishment of pacailed struc tines 
of government. Toa population must depend upon an underground -sporsored “povernmieht. a 
will be forced ta compis with the undergreund’s passive Pesistum © presrimi eid tie Lact wala 
deaw its support froni the reguiar poverniment. 

In India, for example. Gandia feit that the highest lorm of passive tesistinee seul be tle 
establishment of parallel institutions ef government pot onky becuse They would bea potenti 
Weapon against the British colonial government. but fer them postive value an cr fini a scise 
of un ty and communit) within the diverse Indian population  dndecd, mim observers asses | 
that the importance of the passive resistance movement i India was net so mach what it did 
against the English as what itdid for the Indians Tt shaped anes Indien qidionalisnmt and pu 
vided an opportunity for Indians to repair the wounds i national self-esteem antlieted during 
more than 100 years of outside rule. & 

Similarly. in Poland the underground passive resistinee moyvcment helped the Polish people 
maintain a sense of national identity and unity an the face Gh Nava harshness. The establishment 
of a “secret state''—of underground courts, schools, and cay 0 povernment—miitatained a can: 
tanuity and identification with nationalism, thus densi dove te the oecupiea. f In Algeria, 
passive resistance served to solidity the Arab community. Although untaverauie environments), 
social, and political conditions had existed tor generations. there Was he iysursency until Arab 
grievances crystallized into national consensus. In Palestine. the insurgent-ded passive resist- 
ance campaigns did as much to develop a strony leeling of unity and nationalism as thes did te 
harass the British forces. The main effect was to lead peuple aecay trom aay form ob support 
for the official government. Thus a consensual validation ui the values and olyectives of the 
insurgents was provided. 

The techniques and societal values capitalized upon to undermine popular support of the 
government also serve the positive tunclicn of solidifying public opimion around a lerger sense 


of community and national identification. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
‘TERRORISM 


Pow Liberation or underground mevements have abstained from terrorism. Insurgents 


bave seldom relica solely on the attractiveness of their appeals or on the persuasiveness of 


therr sous Lo secure popular support; they nave generally assumed that people never entirely 


jursuc ideaiistic goals or do what “logie'’ might tell them is most heneficial, Coercive means 


are therefore used to focus yuiblic attention on the pods and .ssues identified ay important by 


lic insurgents. Neputive saactions are employed to ensure that recalcitrant individuais comply 


and do "what ts best for them," Essentially, terror* is used to support other insurgent tech- 


nigues and operations, such as propaganda and agitation, 


OBJIENC TIVES OF TERRORISM 


The utility of terror fora subversive movement is multifarious: it disrupts government 
control of the population, demonstrates insurgent strength, attracts popular support, sup- 
presses cooperation with the government by ‘collaborators" and “'traitors,'! protects the secu- 


rity of the clandestine organization, and, finally, provokes counteraction by government forces. 


Disruption of Government Control 


A comiion diin vi terrorism is “the destruction of the exisiing organization of the popula- 


tion''!—that is, the disruption of government control over the citizenry. Terrorist acts are 


dirceted toward governmentel officials and hey supporters, making it unsafe to be a government 


official and, through systematic assassination, crippling the actual functioning of government, 


determuncd from an obiective description o: the terrerist act, 
reriacs one individual may not allect another in the same way. 


process ol ferrerism can be viewed in the following manner: 
or tervorisic act, 


That which threatens or ter- 
Essentially, however, the 


The stimulus is the threatening 
wnd the response is the course of action, er inaction, pursued by the indi- 
vidual tion pore eiing ond interpreting the threat. If the perception of the threat leads to dis~ 
orgmized behavior such as hysteria or pame or the anability te take appropriate action, the 
individual is said te be ina state of terrer, 
Verror is nat 2 statie phenomenon, As threatening acts acedmulute or escalate, the dezree 
oboerror heighteds. A stimidus can be anything from an act of social sanction to threats of 
physical viclenec er actual physical atlace, 


The corresponding interpretation of these threaten- 


The response may vary fram coerced compliance to 
acenescence, tron physicu! Wight to paveh dogical inmmobilizstion and breakdown, 


cts is a heightening site at terror, 


Vs 


The theory that subversive use of terror intimidates and disrupts WEN CR 
larized and applied as carly as 1892 by the Russian terrorist, Stepniak, in the terrorist cam- 
paign against the Czarist regime. Stcpniak understood that terrorism would not obtain the 
immediate, decisive victory that a military battle would. 


But another victory is more probable, that of the weak against the strong... . 
In a struggle against an invisible, impalpable, omnipresent enemy ‘the ter- 
rorist], the strong is vanquished .. . by the continuous extension of his own 
strength, which ultimately exhausts hin... . Terrorists cannot ‘immedi- 
ately] overthrow the government; but having compelled it, for so niany years, 
to neglect everything and do nothing but struggle with them, they will render 
its position unt: uable. 2 


The application of this theory can be seen in South Vietnam, where the vict Cong have 
reportedly weakened government control in certain regions by killing and kidnapping province 
chiefs, police officials, village guards, and landlords, It has been estimated that in the 5-year 
period between 1959 and 1964, more than 6,006 minor Vietnamese officials were murdered by 
the Viet Cong.3 School teachers, social workers, and medical personne! have alsc been favor- 
ite targets. The allegiance of the people is the chief prize in an insurgency, and since school 
teachers, as one observer noted, "form young minds and educate them to love their country and 
its system of government, to close such schools or to cow the teachers into spreading anti- 
government propaganda can be a more important victory than to defeat an army division."'4 AJ- 
most 80,000 South Vietnamese school children had been deprived of schools by 1960 because of 
terrorist action: 636 schools were closed, approximately 250 teachers were kidnapped, and 
another 30 were killed. The Viet Cong also disrupted the South Vietnamese social welfare and 
medical program; a highly successful malaria-cradication program, for cxample, was stopped 
in 1961 because of high casualties among its personnel caused by terrorists. * 

To underscore the unprofitability of being, or becoming, a government servant, the Viet 
Cong carried out assassinations by unus:al, brutal, or mysterious methods. Victnamese 
village headraen suspectcd by the Viet Cong "of cooperating with the government or guilty of 
‘crimes against the people’ were disemboweled and decapitated, and their families with them.''s 
The attention value of such acts in the press and through word of mouth has been great and the 
implied threat to others obvious. 

When, through the simple process of attrition, the machinery of government in one area 
comes to a virtual standstill, the Viet Cong reestablishes social order by setting up a "shadow 
government" with its own "ofticialdom" to collect taxes, operate schools, and implement p.pu- 
lation control measures. * 

The proper selection of targets is important. Viet Cong terrorists were particularly di- 
rected to seck as first targels government authorities who were cerrupt or unpopular. after 
murdering them they could then boast: “We have rid you of an oppressor." A captured copy of 


the Viet Cong "Military Plan of the Provincial Party Commitiee of Baria” specifically orders 
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‘squads in charge ol villages and agrovilles to carry out assassination missions ... und prime 
tureels shouid be security forees and civil action district officials, hooligans and thugs, ''8 

liv relieving the comunity of undesirabies through selective assassination, Viet Cong terror- 
ists scck to win popular support while crippling the operation cf governme at. 

However, verror cin politically boomerang if the target is uawisely chosen or the assassi- 
navn unwiseiy timed. Ar cxample of this occurred in the Philippines when a contingent of Huk 
insurgents ambushed and killed Aurora Quezon, wife of the Philippine president, along with her 
daughter and other distinguished citizens, Since she was widely Known and respected by the 
people, Mrs, Quezon's death was a serious setback to the Tommunists. Reacting to the nation's 


feeling of condemnation, the Huk leaders declared that the turrorists acted without ordurs.* 


Demonstration of Strength 


In a terrorist campaign, the individual citizen lives under the continual threat of physical 
harm. If government police are unable to curb the terrorists' threats, the citizen tends to lose 
“confidence in the state whose in.erent mission it is to guarantee his safety.''!0 The use of 
terror, when effective, convinces the people of the movement's strength. Captured Viet Cong 
documents indicate that this is one of its primary objectives in South Vietnam. Through a 
demonstration of strength by effective assassination of government and village leaders, it at- 
tempts to “convince the rural population that the regime in Saigon cannoi protect them." 

In order to publicize the movement's strength, some terrorist activities are conducted 
publicly, The FJ.N in Algeria used this tactic. Witnesses of terrorist acts were not eliminated 
but were spared in order to confirm the FLN success.!2 Muslims who supported the French 
were warned by ietters bearing the FLN crest to desist from cooperating with the French; if 2 
Muslim refused, the FLN execution order was attached to the victim's dead body. "By this 
method, the FLN silenced its opposition, weakened the ... French by depriving them of the 
support of ... Muslim lcaders, and at the same time, assassination enchanced the prestige of 
the FLN, . . by affording tangible proof of the organization's effectiveness and intrepidity."' 13 

However, in pursuing a similar tactic, the Communist insurgency in Mulaya got itself in 
a difficult position. Unable to carry out and win * guerrilla war, the Communists attempted by 
mass terror to demonstrate their strength and neutralize the members of the population who 
were supporting the government. They soon received complaints from their political arm, the 
Min Yuen, that indiscriminate terror was alienating the voluntary support upon which their 
long-range success depended. 14 

It has been said that “terrer is a psychological lever of untelievavle power —before the 
bodies of those whose throats have been cut und the grimacing faces of the mutilated, all ca- 


pacity for resistance lapses... ."!5 However, there is evidence to suggest that without positive 
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inducements or popular support it may also bachfire. For example, iy Algeria lurterisi in the 
name of nationalism largely won support from or cowed the Muslin population. butit had an ap - 
posite elfeeton the French community, Although thoroughly unnerved by the TLN terrorist ot- 
fensive of 1956, they were never on the point of surrendering, ln itself the dramatic naire of 
the terrorist challenge ensures a dramatic response to the call for counteraction. The elteet ot 
FLW terrorism on French policy was to strengthen the resolve to stamp out the rete tlion, ia- 


deed to make it politically impossible to tollow any other course, "le 


Punishment and Retaliation 


The threat of punishment to collaborators and informers within the general populace is a 
common feature of insurgent terrorism. In fact. many insurgencies against occupying powers 
have taken a higher toll of indigenous citizenry than of the occupying forees. Vor csampir, the 
Greek Cypriot terrorist organization, EORA, killed more Cypriots—as "trniters” or “eollah- 
orators'--than it did British security forces or government officials. !) During the carly dave 
of the Cypriot insurgency, the population, “easy-going by nature and tradition," seemed not to 
be taking the rebellion seriously, EOKA immediately began an ofiensive to punish "collab- 
orators", the slogan "Death to Traitors" was scrawled on walls to mukc the threat visible, and 
selected murd vs of Greek Cypriots "drove the point home." A conercte cxample of this oc - 
curred on October 28, 1955, wien Archbishop Makarios publicly called for the resignation of all 
Greck village headmen, 

The date was symbolically chosen, for October 28th, known us Okhi C'No") 
Day, is the anniverzary of the Greek refusal to submit to the Itatian ultimatum 
in 1940, Only about a fifth of the headmen had responded by the end of the 
year, however. EOKA then went into action by murdering three headmen, 
Within three weeks, resignations reached 80 percent, 18 

Luis Taruc, the leader of the Huks in tle Phi:ippines, bragged that by using "old women in 
the town markets, young boys tending carabaos in the fields. and small merchants traveling be- 
tween towns, every traitorous act, every puppet crime, every betrayal through collaboration" 
was known to the Huks. After a warning of impending “punishment,” the Huks would blacklist 
offenders and agents were authorized to arrest or liquidate them, ' 

The Polish underground also utilized techniques of “terror propaganda” against "collab- 
orators," Initially, specific collaborators were morally condenined in the underground press. 


next, they were blacklisted and perhaps “death sentences" were published, Further. the under- 
ground press frequently lumped the crimes of collahorators with the names of Nazi officials, 


listing the names of German officers who would be brought before war crimes tribunals atter 


the war, In most cases. individuals this condemned were later executed by the underground, 9 


Terror can be uscd in retaliation against or as a counterbalance to terror. The "Red Hand" 
terrorist organization used "'counterterror" against the nationalists in Algeria and against Al- 
serian agents outside the country secking sources of financial and weapons support for the 
nationalist movement. The organization was composed of colons—Europeans in North Africa— 


and allegedly operated with the tacit consent of the French Gov-:rnment. 21 
Maintenance of Security 


To bring about the failure of government countermeasures, the security of the clandestine 
organization must be maintained. There are two ways in which an underground movement can 
protect its own security: "It can police the loyalty of its members and take steps to see to it 
that a complete picture of the movement is held only by a limited few, or it can employ the 
threat of terror against informers," 2 

Terror is used by insurgent organizations against their own membership in order to pro- 
tect the security of their operations. It is always implicit, and often made explicit, that they 
who defect or betray the cause will be severely punished. To demonstrate the "reality" of the 
threat, undergrounds characteristically have organized "terror squads" which enforce threats 


and punish "traitors." Most frequently, punishment means desth, 


Terrorist Oaths 


In Kenya in 1952, the Kikuyu tribesman who was being admitted to th select terrorist 
eadre of the Mau Mau had to swear himself to a "brotherhood of murder." 


1, If lam valled upon to do so, with four others, I will kill a European, 

2, If] am called upon to do so, I will kill a Kikuyu who is against the Mau 
Mau, even if it he my mother or my father or brother or sister or wife 
cz child, 

3. If fam called upon to do so, I will help to dispose of the body of the 
murdered person so that it may not be found, 

-t, Iwill never disobey the orders of the leaders of this society. 23 


This murder oath was often accompanied by rituals involving "bestial and degrading practices," 
the object of which was to make the initiates become "outcasts who shrank at nothing, The acts 
performed were intended to be so depraved that, by compurison, the mere disemboweling of 
pregnant women, for instance. weuld seem mild." Further, this degradation would alienate 
the initiate from the Kikuyu community, ensuring that he could never fuliy return to normal 

lite and betray Mau Mau secrecy. But where such "tribal superstitions ... proved in- 


adequate, the gap wis filled by fear of personal vielence or death." 4 
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Enforcing Squads 


An example of underground enforcing squads is the "Traitor Elimination Corps," which was 
one of the first units organized by the Communist underground in Malaya, By its very existence. 
recruits to the underground were quickly impressed with the importance of "discipline" and with 
"the severity of the Party's means of enforcing discipline." However, one source cites evi- 
dence that the Malayan Communist Party also utilized lesser threats, hoping to avoid liquidating 
agents who broke discipline, yet always reserving the implied "escalation" of the threat of 
death, 25 

Interviews with numbers of surrendered Malayan insurgents revealed that although 80 per- 
cent said they feared bodily harm, the "'real'' reasons for their fear were "lower," more subtle 
threats. Nearly all said they feared most "the Party's practice of disciplining its members by 
depriving them of their firearms; .,.they claimed this was something to be dreaded because, 
without their weapons, they would be defenseless."" Coupled with social ostracism, physical 
defenselessness threatened "the verv basis of the man's sense of personal security... . As 
one surrendered guerrilla reported: My friends wouldn't even look at me. I didn't luow what 
would happen to me. I couldn't sleep at night. '' 26 

The Huk underground in the Philippines also used terror to maintain the security of its 
operations, executing its threats through a special "terror force,"'* Similarly, the FLN in Al- 
geria enforced discipline in its urban underground networks by summarily executing "traitors" 
when discovered. The secuvity of the Yugoslav Communist underground was maintained hy a 
"secret police" called the Department for the Defense of the People (0, Z.Na.). This group 
provided intelligence on the behavior of underground comrades, and was authorized to liquidate 
those who were disloyal to the partisans. 28 Durii:¢ the Moroccan independence insurgency, the 
counterterrorist "Red Hand" guarded its secrecy iy eliminating defectors through mysterious 


"accidents, '' 20 


Provocation 

Insurgent movements frequently utilize terrorism to provoke a counteraction which may be 
strategically useful, This tactic was employed by the OAS, the French secret army organiza- 
tion in Algeria, to provoke the nationalist FLN into upsetting the "ccase-fire" upon which 
negotiations between the French Government and the PLN were based, By indiscriminate ter- 
rorist attacks on Arab civilians, "the OAS leadership evidently believed it would so exacerbate 
French-Algerian relations that the Algerians would he provoked into massive countermeasures, 
that full-scale war would be resumed, and that no settiement would be possible, '' 39 

Asimilar use of terror to create a provocative situation is the deliberate assassination ina riot 
of an innocent bystander in order to create a martyr and provoke the populace into further actions 


against the government. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR TERRORISM 


A key feature of terrorism is detailed preparation, To demonstrate insurgent strength and 


sustain Momentum, early success is essential, Targets are selected so that the terrorists are 
Irce to choose the time and place that will best insure the success of the mission.3! Effective 
use of terror requires a thorough knowledge of localities, people, customs, and habits; it re- 


quires extensive and sceret reconnaissance «-ctivities. 
"Unorganized" Terrorism 


Normally, unorganized terrorism involves unplanned acts against unselected targets. Such 
acts are the incidental result of more generalized attacks. The distinguishing feature of un- 
organized terrorism is that it is committed by individuals in large units which do not have 
terror as their sole function. 

Undergrounds usually are careful to avoid wanton acts of terrorism against the populace, 
Such notable experts as China's Mao Tse-tung and North Vietnam's General Vo Nguyen Giap 
counsel extreme restraint, advising that great care be taken to avoid bringing undue suffering to 


the populace and unduly alienating public opinion, 32 
Support Terrorism 


As noted earlier, terror squads are frewuently used as an enforcing arm for underground 
political units, For this purpose, terroristic acts are specifically designed to support the 
underground's political goals and are usually carried out by specially trained and organized 
squads, 

An example of this is the organization of the Communist Party underground in Malaya, Just 
as propaganda and political units were attached to the party's Liberation Army to assist in its 
"military" activities, terrorist squads were attached to the party's political arm, the Min Yuen, 
to cnforee support of its political activities, 33 Sen.ewhat similar to the "Blood and Steel Corps, "' 
these terrorist units consisted mostly of ''trusted party thugs who, in addition to perpetrating 
acts of extortion and intimidation against those designated by the Party, were ordered to 
strengthen the treasury by engaging in payroll robberies and raids on business establish- 
ments, "3 

Another dimension of terroristic activity used in support of irsurgent political goals is seen 
in the plan for urban insurgency adopted in 1961 by the Castro-Communist supported insurgents 
(FALN) in Venezuela. Here the insurgents attempted to organize terrorist units or shock 
brigades to serve as the catalytic agents tor urban revolution, The tactic was to induce a state 


of paralysis and alarm within the urban public through an extended period of urban violence. 
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eventually undermining the support and power of the government, and leading to a rapid vic- 


tory. Terror squads. called Tactical Combat Units (TCU), were us 
tage, 


ed for robberies, saho- 


arson, murders, and the creation of street violence and riots. The units were usually 


organized in detachments of about 30: 5 to 8 men engaged in the bolder terriorist actions 
while the rest filled lesser supporting roles. 35 

. The success of many of the units' terrorist actions was largely attributable to careful ad- 
vance preparation, including written operations plans: although much of the street violence ap- 
peared to be spontaneous, careful examination reveals a pattern: attacks on Venezuelan -owned 
properties were usually limited to robbery, whereas those on U.S. properties involved some 
use of incendiaries or explosives. The terrorist units operated in the mobile hit-and-run style, 
usually proceeding to and from their targets in stolen automobiles. Although the TCU's ut- 
tempted on numerous occasions in 1963 to induce an atmosphere of mass terrorism in Caracas 
through stepped-up sniper fire and associated acts of violence, these operations failed. Al- 
though they interrupted normal patterns of urban life, they did not succeed in producing mass 


terrorism of the s rt that would immobilize or cripple the functioning of government. 36 


Specialized Terrorism 


Nearly every underground movement organizes specialized terror units to conduct "pro- 
fessional terrorism." Such units are characterized by well-planned operations carried cut by a 
small, highly trained professional elite, usually organized on a cellular basis. The targets are 
usually selected individuals cf special importance, and the weapons are frequently unique and 
tailored to secure the safe escape of the terrorists. 

In Cyprus, one of the first steps taken by George Grivas, the leader of the Greek Cypriot 
insurgents, was to organize a cadre of specialized terrorists, Never numbering more than 50, 
this small group "terrorized half a million people,"'37 Significantly, Grivas developed his cadre 
of terrorists only from the very young. His study cf Communist tactics used during the Greek 
insurgency convinced him that only youths in their late teens or early twenties can be molded 
into assassins "who will kill on order. and without question." Young men combine youthful 
daring and, after indoctrination, fanatical conviction, and can be made to believe they are be- 
having in an herme way. Such motivation makes for an absolutely trustworthy cadre of ter- 
rorists, Grivas groomed the youths for their role as specialized terrorists through a process 
of esenlating acts of lawlessness: first they smeared slogans on walls, then they advanced to 
throwing borabs into open windows or bars, Only after an extended period of testing and train- 
ing were the vouths given their first "professional" assignment of killing a selected target, 38 

The salient features of professional terrorism are also demonstrated in the revealing 
accounts of Nikolai Khokhlov, a captain of Soviet Intelligence who defected to the West in 1954, 39 


Prior to his defection Khokhlov was head of an claborate terrorist plot by Soviet Intelligence to 
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liquidate Georgi S. Okolovich, leader of 2 small émigré anti-Soviet underground headquartered 
in Frankfurt, West Germany. 

Dubbed “Operation Rhine," Khokhlov's two-man assassination squad was the second or- 
ganized attempt by Soviet Intelligence to eliminate Okolovich. ‘The first, in 1951, involved a 
group of three German Communist agents equipped with ampules of morphine, syringes, fifteen 
thousand German marks, and an order "to stupety Okolovich with a morphine injection and take 
him into the Soviet zone. In case it was impossible to kidnap him, it was permitted to end the 
mission with a 'liquidation.''4¢ Because of poor intelligence, however, the mission failed: 
Okolovich was not to be found, Further, to add insult to injury, two of the German agents vol- 
untarily surrendered. In planning 1953's "Operation Rhine," Soviet Intelligence placed 
Khokhlov, one of their own senior officers, in charge. From reports of Communist ugents in 
West Germany, Moscow obtained pictures of Okolevich and his house, had a complete layout of 
his neighborhood, and detailed data about his organization. However, it was necessary for 
Khokhlov's team to get the "on-the-spot" intelligence, such as determining Okolovich's daily 
routine, how well guarded he was, where the best escape routes were, and where the assassi- 
nation might best be committed. 

To plan the action, the squad was brought to Moscow. Khokhlov's two German assistants, 
Franz and Felix, underwent special training, learning judo and how to handle various special 
weapons, mastering the art of following other cars and of overtaking a target car and shooting 
through the windows, and learning techniques of surveillance and countersurveillance, 4! 

Khokhlov reports that they even rehearsed possible versions of the murder: a "morning" 
version when Okolovich was leaving his residence for work and an "evening" plan when he was 
returning home. In this plan, 


.. «the instructor impersonated Okolovich, I his escort, Franz practiced 
walking past and shooting "Okolovich" in the back alter I drove away, while 
Felix left his car, with motor running, across the street, strolled past in 
time for Franz to slip him the cigarette-case weapon—and also to check on 
the effectiveness of Franz's noiseless shots. In case Franz m:ssed, Felix 
was to use his own two-shot cigarette case; then he was to stroll back to 
his car, drive off leisurely, and pick up Franz a block farther on, 42 


To help insure the success of the mission, Soviet intelligence developed special weapons: 
cigarette cases were refitted to encase steel blocks in which chambers for noiseless charges 
were drilled cut, With a slight press on a small button, a chamber noiselessly discharged a 


bullet. The principle behind it, according to Khokhlov, was rather simple. "A steel chamber, 


.in it, a disk, The gunpowder explodes and pushes the disk, The disk throws out the bullet and 


at the same moment closes the opening, All the sound remains inside, "13 

Besides giving the agents noiseless and camouflaged weapons, special consideration was 
given to various escape routes and plans, large sums of money were on deposit and available in 
case ofemergency, and 4 variety of "cover''documents was prepared, including "authentic" Swiss 


and Austrian passports, 
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“Operation Rhine" was never executed, however. Sovict Intelligence again failed, not be- 


cause of inadequate planning, but because of the human element: Khokhlov defected to the West 


and disclosed the entire plot. 


The conduct of "Operation Rhine" nonetheless demonstrates the four essential steps in the 


organization of professional terrorism: intelligence, planning of action, devices, and escape- 


and-evasion. 


Intelligence 


Careful intelligence work is a prerequisite for all terrorism, particularly professional 
terrorism. The target is special and therefore the underground must find concrete answers to 
"who," "where," and "when." Intelligence must both identify the target and document h‘s 
modus operandi, A local person may identify the target for outside agents who then execute the 
plan; while a local person can facilitate identification, it is difficult for him to commit the as- 
sassination because of local loyalties and the difficulty of escaping. Another anproach is to have 
outride agents undertake both the intelligence work and the exccution, 

The difficulties of requiring local agents to assassinate local peopl? are illustrated in an 
experience of the Red Hand counterterrorists in Morocco. In 1954 the underground's entire 
security was sevcrely jeopardized after it assigned a local terror squad to murder the editor of 
the local Moroccan nationalist newspaper, Maroc-Presse, One of the members of the Red Hand 
squad was a close friend of the editor und, learning of the plot, he became remorseful and de- 
fected. The result was that the Maroc-Presse, "the only important French-language paper in 
Morocco not in sympathy with the counterterrorist Red Hand, became the best informed about 


their activities, "44 However, the repentant Red Hand agent soon met with sudden accidental 
death. 


Planning 


The second step in organizing for professional terrorism is planning the course of action— 
where and when it is to occur, and how to arrange for the target tc be there, A variety of tech- 
niques has been evolved to aid the assassin in making contact with his target. If the target's 
schedule is totally unpredictable, sometimes a meeting which he must or will attend is called. 
Devices 

Another important element in organizing jrofessional terrorism is the choice of devices 


to be used, Most often they are carefully tatlored to the kind of jot to be done—blowing up 
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i car in which the target is riding, or assassinating the target at a public concert. Further, 
the devices must be designed to facilitate the terrorist's escape. 

To this end, professional terrorism has developed a devilish array of weapons. Besides 
the cigarette-case guns described in "Operation Rhine," Xbokblov reports that Soviet intelli- 
gence developed guns encased in fountain pens, Another popular device is the auto hooby-trap 
technique “mployed hy the Red Hand in Morocco. Because the technique is quick and avoids 
visual tampering with the car, it is considered more advanced than attaching bombs to an 
outomohile's starter. Two magnetic holders are attached to a metal case containing a powerful 
charge of TNT (about 280 grams) mixed with some 350 steel pellets. It is easily attached 
directly under the driver's seat, The detonator, a lead weight connected by a nylon thread, is 
placed on the exhaust pipe of the automobile in such a way that the thread is stretched taut, The 
moment the driver starts the motor, the vibration of the exhaust pipe topples the lead weight, 
which pulls on the thread and sets off the explosion. The container (wider on the top than at the 
bottom, with a lid thinner than side walls) is designed so that the main thrust of the explosion is 


directed upwards at the driver's seat, 45 
Eseape-and-Evasion 


The final organizational consideration is the method of escape-and-evasion, Because pro- 
fessional terrorists are usually highly trained and skilled in their craft, they are obviously 
valuable to any underground, The problem of safe escape after executing a mission receives 
considerable attention, 

The Communist-led underground in Greece in 1945 developed a cell of three agents whose 
identities were secret and who were unknown to each other. This unit, called a synergeia, 
was formed any time a professional terrorist job was required. ‘When the mission was 2c- _ 
complished, the members of the group dispersed, changed their acdresses, habits, and . 
clothes, and concocted aiibis," 

In Cyprus, the EOKA adopted a number of techniques to secure the escape of its terrorists. 
One method used wus for a terrcrist, posing as a journalist-photographer, to be followed down 
a strect by two or three young girls. “hen he sighted the man he was to kill, he shot him in the 
back and immediately threw the revolver to one of the girls trailing him, who slipped it into her 
purse and vanished, The terrorist remained briefly on the scene under the pretext that he was 


a journalist, 46 
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BEHAVIOR UNDER THREAT 


General Behavior Patterns 


The effect of terrorism upon individuals differs widely. Similar threats or acts affect in- 
dividuals differently. Behavior patterns are affected to a large extent by personality and pre- 
viously established behavior habit. For instance, those individuals who feel unable to manage 
or control their everyday personal affairs generally are least efficient in devising ways of 
meeting threat emergencies, 47 

Since personality variables affect an individual's perception of threat, the vagaries of 
human perception are the keys to understanding behavior under stress. It is not the "objective" 
character of the threat that determines an individual's behavior so much as his "subjective" 
evaluation of the situation, 48 

Human response to threat alsc varies according to the nature of the threatening situation— 
whether it is specific or uncertain. The terrorist may wish to have the threatened party do a 
particular act and may issue a bigi tv specific threat. Where threat is clearly defined and 
specifically communicated to an individual, with demands, alternatives, and consequences ap- 
parent and persuasively stated, an individual's reaction is probably based upon a relatively 
clear assessment of known variables ani he may comply out of ‘ear of having the threat carried 
out. 

However, the terrorist may scek xo cause disruptive behiuvior or panic by issuing an un- 
certain generalized threat. “The very ambiguity of the situation makes rational decision-making 
and assessment functiors break down and leads to hysteria and panic, 4? 

Some writers emphasize an important distinction between "anxiety" responses and "fear" 
sacponses: "fear is apt to produce a prompt reaction either to remove the object of fear from 
on self or oneself trom the object of fear,'’ whereas anxiety "is chyonic and vague ...one does 
not know quite what is the cause of his anxiety and, partly for that reason, he does not know 
quite wha. to do," Thus, "the more specific the threat, the more fear-inducing it is; the more 
vague the threat, the more anxiety-inducing it is"—making an individual hypersensitive to 
ordinarily neutral situations and causing disruptive behavior, 50 

It has also been postulated that the relative intensity of threat—regardless of whether it is 
vague or specific—determines if a person will be able to take effective action,5! Thus, unlike 
the previous “specific vs. uncertain" threat theory, where individuals respond rationally and 
positively to specific threat, and rather hysterically to uncertain threat, this theory suggests 
that whenever the magnitude of threat is great, it tends to produce an ineffective or irrational 
response regardless of vagueness or specificity of content. Others argue that threats or threat- 
ening acts need not necessarily grow in magnitude for terror to "heighten" or "intensify"; the 


mere continuance of threat over a period of time is sufficient to intensify the reaction .% 
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Regardless of whether a threat is specific or uncertain, or different in magnitude and dan- 
ger, an individual's vigilance response generally evolves in five phases: 33 
1, 


Recognition: The threat, or threatening situation, is perceived by some 
cue or message, 


te 
. 


Probability: An estimation of the probability of the threatening event oc- 
curring is made; the validity of the threat is checked. 


3, Assessment: The qualitative nature of the threat is assessed (whether 
physical pain, loss of loved ones, loss of property, etc.). There is 
some attempt to define the situation: nature, timing, and mugnitude of 
threat are assessed and un estimation made of the means of coping with 
it, the probability of success, and the cost to the individual, 


Deferse: Commitment to an avenue of escape and adaptation; pro- 
yvess:ve use ot a "lattice of defense," in which the failure of one de- 
fense leads to another more extensive defense. 


5. Reassessment: When first defense routes fail, other avenues are at- 
tempted, but under the stressful or threatening situation, the indi- 
vidual tends to hecome overcompensatory, excessively sensitive, or 
exhibit other nonadaptive responses; psychological immobilization or 
breakdown may occur at this stage. 


This sequence can be terminated at almost any point, and the phases "may telescope so 
that they are virtually simultancous.''54 Where threat demands and consequences are apparent, 
rational assessment is relatively easy. Where they are ambiguous or uncertain, the likelihood 
of irrationality and hysteria is increased. The most dehilitating factors in human response to 
threat are uncertainty and ambiguity, since the individual tries to resolve the uncertainty before 
he takes action to escape the threat. The more difficult of resolution the uncertainty appears, 
the more unnerved the individual becomes, 

When uncertain threat leads to a state of hysteria, the individual attempts to remove the 
ambiguity of the threatening situation by identifying some certain source—even if the "source" 
has little or nothing to do with the real origin of the threat. 

A corollary human response to hysteria is the predilection to suggestion—"wish-fulfillment 
beliefs.''55 In trying to identify the source of threat and redefine the uncertain situation, an in- 
dividual succumbs to "pipedream" rumors and suggestions which explain, report, or predict 
some favorable outcome of the uncertain condition, 

A further fcature of vigilance under threat is that individuals narrow or restrict their span 
of attention, Becoming hypervigilant, they focus their attention on the threat and the threat- 
ener, to the virtual exclusion of other stimuli. Thus, hypervigilance leads an individual to 
concentrate on the demands and suggestions of the underground threatener and reduces his at- 
tention to communications from the government or security forces. 

"Stress over which one has some influence can be borne with must less evidence of stress 
reaction... ." If an individual can perceive no avenue of escape from a threat, he develops a 
sense of helplessness and this sense increases his stress reaction. 5¢ If the purpose of a threat 


is to achieve compliance with certain demands, a threat that leaves the individual with no 
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influence over the outcome may backfire. The individual either breaks down and is unable to 


comply or he pursues an opposite, hostile course. For example, the Nazi policy of threatening 
reprisals in occupied Greece during World War Ii tended to operate against t 
jectives of population control. 


he German ob- 
Indiscriminate reprisals against the Greek populace left the in- 
dividual citizen helpless to influence the outcome: guerrilla band activity near a villag 


e, over 
which the villager had no control, brought the threat of death. 'The wanton nature of the ratel- 
iation—the picking of victims at random—meant that pro-German Greeks or their relatives 
suffered as much as anti-German Greeks. Under these circumstances there was little advan- 
tage in being a collaborator. As the reprisals continued they tended to give credence and pres- 
tige to the guerrillas. ...' Further, indiscriminate "burning of villages left many male 
inhabitants with little place to turn except to the guerrilla bands, '"' 57 

Different behavior patterns emerge from situations in which there are conflicting threats. 
The individual usually succumbs to the threat which appears most imminent or is greatest in 
magnitude. This is illusti:.ted by some experiences of the Philippine Army during the Huk in- 
surgency. To counteract Huk terrorism or to dissuade a village from giving strong support to 
the Huk movement, the Philippine sir:ny gathered the villagers, including the mayor and village 
policemen, in an open area, Approximately 200 yards away Philippine troops, in full uniform, 
would line up a number of "captured Huks.' Then they ushered out eavh Huk blindfolded and ex- 
ecuted him by bayonet. As one Philippine officar reported, "While we were killing them, some 
were shouting out the name of the mayor, the names of the policemen, and ...the names of 
their principal suppliers. Seeiny the Huks killed before their eyes, hearing themselves named 
8 the supporters of those we had just massacred, these civilians naturally expected to be next 
on the death lists, '' 58 

In reality, the villagers had witnessed a mock e.xecution of regular Philippine troops 
»quipped with chicken blood and stage presence. But the "executions" had the desired effect of 
making the governm..at counterthreat apparent. Afterwards, officers talked individually with 
the villagers, explaining that they now knew everything about the village and that thuse who 
"confessed" or cooperated would not be treated like the captured Huks, To ,:r-»-ct the villagers 
from further Huk threats, the officers established several meeting places that evening where in- 
dividuals could report to give information. The threat of the government was thus made more 
pressing and real than the Huk terror; effective responses were obtained. 59 

Cultural factors are also a significant variable in human behavior under threat. Unique 
cultural mores and beliefs frequently affect an individual's sense of threat—his "state of mind” 
or terror. One needs cnly to think of the role voodoo terror plays in certain areas, such as 
Haiti, where the threat of the pin-in-the-doll is reputedly used with some effectiveness by 
agents of Haitian dictator Dr. Francois Duvalier, In Angola, it is believed that a mutilated 


body cannot enjoy an afterlife. The Angolan administration capitalized on this fear during the 
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1961 rebellion. While the tribesmen "will occasionally charge fearlessly into a barrage of 


machine gun fire," reports one writer, "they will think twice about attacking anyone armed with 
a machete, 1 60 


Phrusing a Threat 


On the basis of these general patterns of human hehavior under stress, two essential prin- 
ciples of phrasing a threat can be postulated. First, there are specific threats in which the 
demands and consequences are communicated so that they cannot be misunderstood. Use of 
specific threat rests on the basic assumption that an individual confrorted with persuasively 
stated, clear-cut demands and imminent harmful consequences. will take the line of least re- 
sistance, which is compliance. Rather than endanger himself, his family, or his property, the 
individual will accept, albeit reluctantly and as evasively as possible, the threatener's alterna- 
tive, This, at any rate, is the theory on which the threatener bases his hopes for success. 

In specific threats, the threatener seeks to secure compliance without actually being re- 
quired to execute the threat. Persuasive communication, leaving little room for misunder- 
standings, is essential for effectivencss. For example, Viet Cong guerrillas attacking a South 
Vietnamese fortification during the night call over Joudspeakers saying: 'We only want to kill 
the Americans. All the rest can go free if they leave their weapons." Surrounded by superior 
Viet Cong forces and offered a clear alternative to further resistance, South Vietnamese militia 
have been known to throw down their weapons and leave the Americans to fend for themselves, 6! 
Occasionally the Viet Cong varies this kind of th~eat by distributing leaflets saying they will fire 
on government troops only if they are accompanied by U.S, military advisers. 62 

The tactic of "escalating" warnings has often been employed by terrorists. A mild fir..t 
warning is follewed by more harshly stated threats and then by an imminent show of action. 
World War IJ resistance movements in occupied Europe provide numerous illustrations of 
specific threats issued to collaborators" to make them desist from supporting the Nazis. The 
threat often began with a "blacklisting" of the individual's name in an undergrounc newspaper, 
escalated to a warning note delivered directly to him, and ended with an "execution order." All 
the while, the demand behind the threat was specifically stated. 

If a threat is to affect a large number of people, it must be related to a clearly discernible 
act, so that all learn the lesson demonstrated by the enforcement of the threat. The Viet Cong 
terrorists in Vietnam, after several implicit or explicit warnings to a prominent villager or 
government official, send a signed "death sentence."' When the threat—usually assassination-- 
is carried out, "the tale of Communist omnipotence is then spread by the terror-stricken widow 
and children," who still have the written death sentence. 'The bandwagon effect sought in these 
cases is to convince the inhabitants of the village that they had better obey the: Viet Cong or the same 


fate may be theirs, ''63 
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Another requirement for the effectiveness of specific threat is that the threatener must 
have visible means of administering punishment if he is to be persuasive. The threatener must 
be able to determine that the threatened person did not in fact comply with the demands belore 
inflicting punishment, otherwise the situation of a speci.c threat changes to one of general 
terrors! 

The phrasing and structuring of specific threats vary according to the kind of compliance 
that is sought. Essentially, there are three kinds of threat demands. First, a threatencr may 
choose to demand actions toward which the populace is already predisposed. This is the casicst 
kind—the one tor which compliance is most easily secured. It may be of considerable advantage 
for an underground to use this tactic, for its easy success gives the threatener a disproportion- 
ate amount of credit for power and influence. For example, in Algeria the OAS, in order to 
demonstrate its displeasure against the French Government, demanded that all Algerians stay 
off the streets during the evening hours ard turn off their lights, and threatened to punish any - 
one found on the streets during the evening hours. These demands on the populace were con- 
sonant with what an individual might do on his own during any kind of disorder.*! Thus com- 
pliance was easy. 

A second kind of demand seeks to induce an individual or group to change specific behavior 
by demanding alternative actions. This is more difficult than the first and requires clearly 
stated alternatives and persuasively stated (and perhaps demonstrated) consequences for 
refusing, 

The third and most difficult kind of demand is one that orders an individual to refrain from 
a course of action he is already pursuing: the demand sharply conflicts with current behavior, 

Generalized or uncertain threat is the second pattern of phrasing. The generalized threat 
does not delineate behavior or specify demands and consequences: these are left to the imayina- 
tion of the threatened individual, Uneertain threats are used to create terror among the popu- 
lace. making them vigilaut and sensitive to terrorist suggestions, The threatener captures 
atiention ata point when persens under stress are desperately searching to eliminate uncer - 
tainty and ambiguity, He may suggest escape routes and alternatives, and make compliance 
demands which are readily accepted in order to climinate the uncertainty of the threat and 
reduce terror, Occasionally, terrorists do not cven seek compliance to specific demands. but 
rather hope to cause “tight” or psychological and morale breakdown of a population, 

Vin South Victieues + Army utilized uncertain threat ina counterterror campaign, dubbed 
“Operation Black Uve." against the Viet Cong. Selected Vietnamese troops were organized into 
terpor squads and assigned the tush of working with rural agents in penctrating Vict Cong-held 
areas. Within a short time Viet Cong lcadcers—key members of the clandestine infrastructure — 


hogan te clic an sterioushly and vioientiy in their beds. On cach of the bodies was a piece of 


rageer praupted with a grotesque human eve. The appearence of "the eve" soon represented a 


serious threat. The paper eyes, 50,000 copies of which were printed by the U.S, Information 
Service in Saigon, turned up not only on corpses but as warnings on the doors o} houses sus- 
pected of occasionally harboring Viet Cong agents. The eyes came to mean that "big brother is 
watching you.'' The mere presence of "the eye" induced members of the Viet Cong to sleep any- 
where but in their own beds. It was an eerie, uncertain threat, 

Generalized terror seems to have limited effectiveness over a period of time. Uncertain 
threat reaches a point of diminishing returns when the populace finally either "breaks" under 
the stress of ambiguity or focuses hostility on some object it perceives, correctly or not, as 
the source of threat.6? Once such a “hostile belief" develops, the populace's openness to 
suggestion ends. 

The essential distinction, then, between "specific" and "uncertain" threat is the difference 


between threat used to secure specifically stated demands—known and planned in advance—and 


threat designed to debilitate and/or sensitize a populace to later suggestions. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
SUBVERSIVE MANIPULATION OF CROWDS 


The underground use of subversivelys manipulated crowds and civil disturbances has addea 
aw new dimension to the problem of maintaiaing internal security. The difference between civil 
disturbances which are subversively manipulated and those which are not can be expressed in 
terms of objectives. Strikes. riots, and demonstrations usually have limited goals, such as 
better working conditions or social changes. The aims of the underground movement are the 
overthrow of the government and the seizure of power. 

The manipulation of crowds and civil disturbances is just one of the means used to accom-~ 
plish the objective of seizing power. The internal security forces, who bear a major share of 
the burden of maintaining order. should understand that the control of subversively manipulated 
crowds requires special considerations. Standard priovities of force may be adequate for dis- 
persal ef ordinary civil disturbances, but in dealing with a subversively controlled riot, internal 
sccurity torces must be alert to situations or acts which compel them to respu.id in ways that 
the subversives can politically exploit. 

The security forces of a nation are usually composed of paramilitary and military units aud 
civil police. The function of maintaining internal security may be performed by one or any 


combination of these forces. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


One method tor improving our understanding of this phenomenon is to study the strategy 
and tactics of subversion, Underground strategy is to separate the existing government from 
its base of power by capturing the institutional supports upon which it rests, by alienating mass 
support from the government, and by overtaxing internal security forces with problems of un- 
rest. It has been said that "revolutionists in modern society do not so much 'seize' power as 
destroy and re-create it.""!) The simple creation of disorder does not automatically bring an 
underground group to power. It can, however, create a vacuum into which new organizational 
instruments ct power can move. 

Whea the habit of obedience to law breaks down among a populace, a tense, highly 
emotional state ensues, which gives the underground a chance to channel dissatisfactions. 
The tactics of internal subversion involve the subgoals, methods, and techniques of 
ereating sucial disorganization. One such tactic is the creation or manipulation of crowds 


and civil disturbances for the purpose of advancing the overall strategy. 


| a 


The population target group of the underground may be a large Minority with certain crys- 
talllzea grievances, or it may be a highly organized group, such as 4 labor unier or regional 
political party, that is continually bargaining for a more favorable pesition in society, 

The community conflicts fomented by or capitalized upon by the underground follow a pat- 
tern. One ot the peculiarities of social controversy is that it sets in motion its own dynamics 
which carry it forward on a path which may bear little relation ¢o its beginnings. 2? When there 
are deep cleavages of values or interests in a community, specific grievances have a tendency 
to give way to general issues, ami groups that set out to pre-test a specific issue end up dis- 
agreeing with the entire civil administration. 

As a controversy develops, new and different issues, unrelated to the original, Lrequently 
emerge or are intruduced. These added elements ma) resect Ceep-seated prejudices or inai- 
vidual grievances. They are characteristicaily one-sided, so that response can be in only one 
direction, and arse structured so as to capture the attention of the Members ol the community . 
The new issues increase solidarity among old members and attract new members. 

Another significant complication is the progression from simple disapreement to violent 
antagonism. The generation and focusing ol hastility can sustain social conflict without the aid 
of specific facts and issues. This results in a tendency to see the opposing group as all bad and 
the interest group as all guod. 

An interesting change takes place in the social organization of the community. Long- 
standing relationships among individuals and groups are terminated aml new groups pularize 
around the issues in conflict. New leaders tend to take over the dispute. The sovial geography 
of the community is altered. At this point in the social process the underground attempts to 
manipulate at least one of these groups by directing and channeling its grievances, grasping the 


leadership, and speaking tor it. 
RIOTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


The subversive manipulation of crowds and civil disturbances involves a relatively small 
number of underyrounders who try to guide and direct “legitimate” protests. They attempt to 
direct the crowd tuward emotional issues and arouse them apainst authority. 

The emotional perceptions and beliefs of the crowds that participate in civil disturbanves 
often do not coincide with objective reality, and the individuals involved da not realize that their 


grievances are being manipulated in politically subversive ways. The following accounts ol riots 


and demonstrations illustrate underground attempts to incite or exploit civil disturbances, 


Colombia (19145) 


The incident casled El Bozotazo (Blow at Bogotf) demonstrated the cftectiveness of the riot 
technique. Itis particularly significant in that the techniques for provohing street crowds into 
ricting learned in the demonstration are used ag training material for revolutionaries. A Ven- 
ezuelan Communist detector trom Castro's training school—the Tarara Training Center in 
Cuba—his reported that the classroom materisis include diagrams of the tactics and descrip- 
tions of how the crewds were manipulated in the 3-day riot that wrecked the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference and left the Colombian capital in ruins. 3 

The Ninth Inter-American Conference had been called for March 30, 1948, to discuss the 
pledge among member nations for mutual defense and resistance to the threat of international 
communism. According to testimony before the Judiciary Committee of the 86th U.S. Congress, 
intercepted Communist communiques reveal that the party immediately went into action; the 
combined forces of the Latin American Communist Party apparatus set about making plans to 
disrupt the conference. 4 A high-ranking official of the Colombian Communist Party (which 
claimed at that time a membership of 10,000 out of a total population of 11 million) said that the 
Inter-.American Conference must be blocked, but that this action was not tu be known as a Com- 
munist activity, he admonished the party to refrain from open activity so as not to jeopardize or 
curtail party functions. 

The Communists devote considerable effort to preparing for any proposed riot; they seldom 
rely exclusively on spontaneity or accidental occurrences, even though they attempt to capitalize 
on such events. By Januc v 29, 1945, arms and explosives had already been stored in 17 houses. 
A Communist dispatch dated February 2 included the infcrmation that plans called for organiza- 
tion of mass public meetings, organization of 16 meetings of cells in outlying districts, recruit- 
ment of new members to the party, organization of 15 syndicates and unions, further organization 
of cells within the syndicates, and distribution during the conference of 50,000 handbills and 
3,000 posters. A committee of the Communist Party was assigned to supervise these arrange- 
ments. A dispatch dated March 30 laid out the program of agitation and attacks upon the United 
States, Chilean, Brazilian, and Argentine delegations, all of which were especially anti- 
Communist. During the middle of the first week in April, the Communist-controlled Latin 
American Conference (CTAL) adopted resolutions in Mexico City condemning the conference. 

On April 9, a well-known figure, Dr. Jorge Gaitan, was killed by four bullets from a re- 


volver fired by an unidentified person. Dr. Gaitan, a 47-year-old lawver, was the leader and 


former presidential candidate of Colombia's liberal movement. Although it was reported that 
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the Communist Party had supplied money through an intermediary for the support ot Dr. Gaitan 
and his movement, he had maitained an independent attitude toward the Communists. Rumors 
of Communist plans to disrupt the conference caused Dr. Guitan to publicly reptdiate all acts 
against the conference, saying ‘hat these were acts against democracy and the unity of the 
Amert.a, Although his assassin was never identified, buth the personality cf Dr. Gaitan and 
the circums*:nceg surrounding his death inspired at least one observer to say that the Commu- 
nists, needing an approprizte victim whose death could prevent the holding of the conference, 
selected a prominent person. Colombian President Ospina Perez also Suggested that the man 
who killed Dr. Gaitan ap:-arently had Communist affiliations and thatthe entire affair was a 
Communist maneuver. 

A wave of mass violence was triggered by the assassination, which took place within the 
sight of thousands. The Communists channeled the high emotions into anti-U.S. feelings and 
acts of violence against U.S. property and individuals. Within 15 minutes of the attack on Dr. 
Gaitan, radio broadcasting stations in Bogotd had been taken over and the Communists were is- 
suing instructions and Inciting the people to revolt against the government, the conference, and 
Yankee imperialism. Orders were given to plunder arms depots, hardware stores, gunsmith 
shops, department stores, government buildings, police precincts, and army barracks, and to 
organize a "popular militia." The radio also transmitted orders to specific individuals to as- 
savlt specific places and gave locations where additional weapons could be obtained. Instruc.- 
tions were given on how to manufacture Molotov cocktails. During the broadcasts, fighting 
could be heard in the background, reportedly between the Communists and a group o1 students, 
for control of the radio facilities; the armed Coznmunists forced the students out of the station. 
By controlling communications, the Communists could incite attacks against the symbols and 
instruments of power within the government. Within each group of demonstrators in the crowds 
were organized agitators chanting similar slogans. Prompted by the Communist agitators, a 
crowd entered the parliament building where the Inter-American Conference was being held and 
destroyed most of the interior. The rioters concentrated on destroying offices of the Chilean 
and United States delega‘ions. Mob action almost completely suspended transportation, created 
obstacles for the police, and made the crowd that much more difficult to control. 

Led by the Communists, less than 5 percent of the population carried on the rioi for three 
days. Shops, churches, public utilities, and institutions of public service were attacked. Med 
flags were evident throughout the crowd and in every group orders could be heard directing the 
mohs. The word “abajo” (down with) was heard freauently. There was heavy sniper fire. 

The first burnings of buildings may have been simple, random gestures of protest, but a 
consideration of which buildings were burned showed a subversive pattern. On the afternoon of 
April 9, the Ministry of National Education, the Ministry of Justice, the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs, the Palace of Justice, the Ministry of Government, the Episcopal Palace, the detective 


‘ters. and the Identification Section for natives and foreigners were all attacked and 


burned. The Confederation of Colombian Workers, which represented 109,000 organized 
workers, called for a general strike throughout Colombia. 5 

Atter declaring a state of siege and imposing martial law, President Perez eventually re- 
stored ovder. But the Communists nad achieved their tactical objective of disrupting the con- 


ference and, in the process, had effectively demonstrated the practicability of their methods. 
Venezueia (1960-62) 


‘The significance of the Venezuelan Castro-Communist insurgency is its expansion of the 
tactic of riot intu strategic prolonged urban violence, planned to paralyze the functioning of gov- 
ernment. This strategy, unlike long-term, rural-based insurgency, was aimed at achieving a 
“rapid victory."' The urban insurgency mcevement first focused on organization—the establish- 
ment of secret "activist nuclei" in Caracas. around which terrorist groups could later operate. 

Then, beginning in early 1961, it launched a program of violence in the form of riots and 
subversive demonstrations. According to the Venezuelan Ministry of Interior Relations, a total 
of 113 “significant riots" occurred in the course of the year. The most common technique was 
to mass hundreds of students. largely those enrolled in leftist youth organizations of the Central 
University and various secondary schools. and move them toward the center of the city. En 
route, buses and automobiles were burned and flaming street barricades were erected. Older 
students were frequently armed with Molotov cocktails, and some carried pistols or acid. Stu- 
dents posted within the university grounds (which are off-limits to police because of the uni- 
versity Ss autonomous Status) added to the confusion and casuaities with sniper fire. 

The third stage of the urban insurgency featured the introductionof “shock brigades’'—small 
units (called Tactical Comhat Units) which served as auailiaries to che main body of student rioters. 
While security forces were occupied with the main riot center, “shock brigades" fanned out to create 
numerous points of street violence with sniper fire, burning of vehicles, blockingof traffic, and de- 
struction of property. 

Although the Communist underground markedly improved its techniques of street violence 
through increasingly effective organization, the repeated riote and urban violence failed to achievea 
rapid victory. The student riots in Caracas were of little practical value because the general public 
stayed aloof trom the violence and was content to wait for government forces torestoreorder. The 
Communists never succeeded in employing the Ovo most formidable techniques of urban ingsurrection— 
large-scale rieting anda revolutionary general strike~mainly because they could never coalesce 


public opinion behind them. 


South Vietnam (1964) 


{n South Vietnam, the Viet Cong have used tactics similar to those used in Bogotd in 1948. 


Captured documents and questioning of prisoners have disclosed several pees in Ce ois —————— 


rivta.* In the first phase, the Communists estabiished safe zones in sections of the city. With- 
in these areas, they stored arms and identified places where insurgent personnel could gather 
secretly. The Communist infiltrators were iv disguise themselves as students or workers and 
were then instructed to infiltrate legal and semilegal clubs and associations or, for that matter, 
any organization which could be used as a vehicle fer countergovernment propaganda. 

In the second phase of the operation, Communist youth groups armed with clus and knives 
for ''self-defense," instigated street quarrels to create tension and manufacture further inci- 
dents. Agitators were to mix with the crowd, yelling inflammatory slogans to whip up excite- 
ment. The instructions siressed the importance of creating martyrs to focus the crowd's 
attention om the injuries and deaths caused by the government forc.s. Armed groups were in- 
structed to assassinate city officials and seize police weapons. 

The Viet Cong underground identified shopkeepers and homeowners who would be willing to 
shelter demonstrators as they fled from the police and who would hide the cadres cf agitators 
during police searches. 

The Viet Cong clandestine radio and Radio Hanoi called for urban uprisings in daily broad- 
casts. During one mass demonstration a 15-year-old youth was killed. ‘he next day, during 
a dramatic funeral procession for him, paratroopers seized 10 youths who had knives hidden 


under their snirts, thus breaking up plans for new violence. 
Peru (1964) 


In Peru, a Chamber of Deputies committee investigating the so-called Sicuani Massacre 
found that Cuban-directed Communists had planned and forced unwilling peasants to join in 
"land-grab leagues.''§ Despite the extreme sociceconomic underdevelopment of the Department 
of Cuzco and the unfortunate land tenure conditions—alone sufficient to enable the Communists 
to obtain support from the peasants—it was found that Communist peasant leaders threatened to 
inflict bodiiy harm on unwilling peasants uniess they demonstrated for the land seizures. Dur- 
ing the demonstrations women and children were placed in front of the men in peasant encounters 
with the civil guards. The investigating committee found that after stones had been thrown at 
the police, one of them hitting the Chief of Police, the civil guard units fired into the crowd, 


resulting in the ''massacre." 


Colombia (1965) 


On January 21, 1965, Colombian President Valencia made a speech announcing that govern- 


ment forces had reestablished control after several days of rioting in Bogotd. The riots had 


the appearance of a general strike but in his speech the President pointed out to the Colombian 


people the subversive nature of the riots and the subsequent wave of bank holdups and kidrap- 
ings. The government had intercepted Communist communications directing the course of the 
demonstrations. These communications revealed that Communist youth groups had been in- 
structed to mobilize the masses through meetings in centrally located places. Factory cells 
had been instructed to incite strikes, but not to let the connection with the Communist Party 
show. The cadres had been instructed to avoid confrontation with the pelice and the possibility 
of being jailed. They had been instructed to launch a popular front demanding the abolition of 
the sales tax. the resignation of the government, and the installation of a popular junta with 
elements from ail political parties. They had been further instructed to organize factory meet- 
ings at district and zonal levels and to speak for a single front made up of liberals, conserva- 
tives. and Communists. They had also been instructed to launch attacks on U.S. business firms, 
tu release prisoners from the Bogetd jail, and to invite army personnel ard armed wulice to 
join then:. The targets selected for seizure were the National Radio Station, press telephones, 
and public water and power works. The Communists had printed posters and appealed for the 
formation of "public salvation committees" in all cities and villages throughout the country 


which were willing to confront the situation and take on the responsibilities of government. 


PHASES OF SUBVERSIVE MANIPULATION 


Subversively manipulated civil disturbances may be considered as having four phases: (1) 
the precrowd phase; (2) the crowd phase; (3) the civil distu bance phase; and (4) the post-civil 


disturbance phase. 


The Precrowd Phase 


In the preparation or precrowd phase, the underground elements are primarily concerned 
with building an organization. Lenin maintained that training a network of agents for the rapid 
and correct distribution of literature, leaflets, and proclamationa accounted for the greater part 
of the work of preparing for a demonstration or uprising. He concluded that it is too late to 
start organizing literature distribution at the moment when a strike or demonstration is about to 
start. ° 

Selected individuals are given special training in the subversive manipulation of crowds. 
They are taught how to build barricades and conduct street fighting, how to mobilize blocks in 
the city and workers in plants, how to develop a local strike into a general strike and general 


strike into a city uprising, and how to coordinate these into a national uprising. 10 Outside 


specialists are often brought in to direct the training activities. 1! 


Some sort of planning on the part of the underground must take place. It may vary from 
rudimentary to highly sophisticated. Underground agents are instructed to infiltrate target : 
groups by joining formal organizations, clubs, or any association which gives them access to 
such audiences. 12 

Next comes the selection of a population target. It is chosen primarily for its potential to 
bring about community conflict or increase its intensity. Any group that is not susceptible to 
manipulation, at least after some preparation, is not considered to be a part of the "masses," 
in Coanmunist terms. Groups identified by their common interests (e.g., ethnic minorities, 
labor, farmers) offer great potential for covert manipulation, because attention can be centered 
on bread-and-butter issues rather than on complicated ideological sensitivities. '3 

The desired change in attitude of the members of the target group is usually accomplished 
through distribution of selected communications, the contents of which are designed to increase 
anxiety and emotional stress. Word of mouth, radio, telephone, and leaflets and other printed 
material have been effectively used. Pistols, rifles, materials for making Molotov cocktails 
and explosives, and other weapons, such as clubs and lengths of pipe, and handbills, signs, arm- 
bands, and banners, must be acquired and stored. In recent riots, such weapons as hanu,uns, 
rifles, and Molotov cocktails have been employed. The rifle has proved particularly useful for 
creating additional chaos by the killing or wounding of members of the crowd or internal secu- 
rity forces from relatively safe distances. i! 

Arrangements for members of the underground group to flee the area must be completed. 
These consist primarily of establishing routes of escape containing safe houses or other hiding 
places. Safe zoncs arc established with householders and shopkeepers where demonstrators 
may seek cover when fleeing from the police. !° 

In places where demonstrations or strikes can be planned in advance, the underground 
mounts a campaign directed at preconditioning target groups. Chosen themes are constantly 
repeated. By concentrating on local and specific grievances, a group is conditioned to phrases 


and slogans to which its members may later react under conditions of emotional stress. |* 
The Crowd Phase 


The indispensable element in civil disturbances is the crowd: not just any crowd, but a 
crowd made up of individuals who have been conditioned either hy subversive manipulation or 
hy other events. 


Organizations 


There are several ways to assemble a crowd. Cell members infiltrate mass organizations 


so that strikes or mass mectinys can be changed into armed demonstrations. There are built-in 


sanctions within labor unions or other disciplined organizations which can be used to punish 
members who do not comply with the decisions of the organization. Therefore, if the infiltrated 
union or organization calls for a strike or demonstration, its members can be brought into a 
particular place ala particular time. Student groups are highly volatile on manv social issues 


and can be induced to participate in demonstrations for the sheer excitement. 


iormal Gatherings 


Demonstrations van be brought about a: parades, street parties, dances, or during normal 
rush-hour periods. During Vice President Richard M. Nixon's trip tu Caracas, Venezuela, on 
May 13, 1958, crowds cf students and other onlookers were turned into rioters by slogans and 
chants. Eventually they attacked Nixon's car with heavy rocks, jagged cans, eggs, and tomatoes, 
and beat the windows. with clubs. The traffic jam which permitted Vice President Nixon's car 
to ne attacked was prearranged. Two trucks collided and the drivers then just walked away. 


The street was also packed with banner-carrying youngsters primed for action. !7 


Hired Demonstrators 


in addition to the local people at the demonstration against Vice President Nixon, many top 
Latin American Communists from nearby countries had converged on the capital. Party agents 
went inly areas Where criminal elements lived and hired as many as they could, arming them 
with long wooden clubs and iron bars. Gustavo Machado, a Venezuelan Communist Party leader, 
later admitted to organizing the demonstration in Caracas. 18 

Before James Hagerty's trip to Japan to prepare for the visit of President Eisenhower, the 
Communists began planning and organizing the demonstrations that were to greet him. To as- 
sure large participation in the riots. the organizers paid 1,000 yen (approximately $2.78) to 
persons who would attack Hagerty's car, and 350-500 ven to persons for general pariicipation. 
In addition, workers from the Sohyo labor federation received a half-day's salary for partici- 
pation. Applicants were recruited frorr the employment offices to such an extent that police 


were able to predict the large demonstration by the absence of applicants in the offices. 18 
The Precipitating Event 
The precipitating event which resuits in the formation of a crowd depends for a great deal of its 


effectiveness upon communication, especially upon cistortionof the event. Ifthe event is fabricated 


ly the agitator, the distortion is builtin. Ifthe cvent is ‘actual, he makes it fithis issues or capitalizes 


on the natural distortion which accompanies word-ot-mouth communications. The precipitatin 


issue or event can be a martyred individual. a report of police brutality. or a symbolic act 
such as the desecration of a flag. 


Mob-Management Techniqu ~ 


Although the Communist Party of Lrag in the militant period of 1948-50 was a tiny minority, 
it succeeded in creating the impression of large numbers and great support by successtul mob 
management. The Communist elements were organized into an external command, well re- 
moved from the activity, which could observe the demonstration, and an internal command lo- 
cated in the crowd, which was responsible for dicecting the demonstration. There were bodyguards 
who surrounded and shielded the internal command from the police and if necessary facilitated 
their escape, messengers who carried orders between the internal and external commands, 
shock-guards who were armed with clubs and acted only as reinforcements. created diversionary 
violence when Communists became engaged hy the police, thus permitting them to escape. and 
banner carriers who switched from banners expressing general grievances to those reflecting 
direct Communist propaganda at the appropriate time. The cheering sections consisted of spe- 
cial demonstrators who had rehearsed the slogans and chants and the vrder in which they were 


to be raised. 20 
The Agitator 


After the crowd has been formed, the agitator assumes a Significant role. 2) His function 
has been described as bringing to flame the smouldering resentment of his listeners through 
emoticnal appeals and then giving social sanction to their actions. The agitator in the crowd 
plays upon the audience's suspicion of things they do not understand. ile points out that there is 
material abundance for everyone but that the crowd-does not get ils proper share. He generally 
points to a premonition of disasters to come and plays upon the fears of individuals and the un- 
cortainty of life in the community. The agitator then points to the politicians and the police as 
representatives of government and alludes to fraud, deception, and falsehoods among them The 
agitator seldom invents issues, nor des he have to, since his appeals are vague and he plays 
upor. the basic emotions oi fear and insecurity. The ayitator seldom justifies his facts. nor does 


he need to, since he chooses emotional themes common to all men. 
The Riot Leader 


After the crowd has been emotionally aroused. some event must set icin motion, Olten it 


begins its riotous activity by following a leader who merely shouts ‘follow me, leUs go." The 
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internal command assumes the leadership role if an cmergent leader does not arise spontane - 
ously. The event which sets the crowd in motion may, like the precipitating incident that brought 
them topether. be either factual ov fabricated. 

Small groups have face-to-lace communications and interaction. In large proups. however, 
communications come through second- and third-hand sources. This is conducive to the spirit 
of rumor. It has been said that "no riot ever occurs without rumors te incile, accompany, and 
intensify the violence." 22) Rumor tends te mobilize collective action. It may be communicated 
through pestures, casual conversation, or muss media. It may be triggered by an actor who 
seis an example by what he does and spontaneously becomes the leader of a group or it may be 
planned by the underground orpanization. 23 Precipitating events gives generalized beliefs im- 
mediate substance. Rumors as they are related to beliefs tend to restructure the ambiguous 
and uncertain situation and te explain it for the individual who is participating in the crowd. 


They help to put facts into place. 2) 


The Civil Disturbance Phase 


Maintaining Emotional Excitement 


Once the destructive action of the crowd is under way, the agitator tries to maintain the 
level of eravtional excitement. This can be accomplished in various ways. Cheerleaders can 
chant rhythmic and inspiring phrases or songs. Slogans can be displayed and banners unfurled. 
"Booster" incidents cun be created or capitalized upon—a rather universal type of booster activ- 
ity is the looting of stores and shops. Bank holdups and kidnapings are also carried out during 
the chacs. Other acts—such as the verbal abuse and stoning of police—which permit the indi- 
vidual to release aggression and hostility against the symbols of authority also increase the 
emotional involvement. In the Panama riots in January 1964, 400-500 people threw stones and 
Molotov cocktails when assaulting the home of Judge Guthrie F. Crowe. Later, they attacked 
the railroad station with the same weapons. The Molotov cocktails used during the rioting must 
have been made specifically ior the riots, said the investigating committee appointed by the In- 


ternational Commission of Jurists—but when, where, and by whom was not disclosed. * 
Creation of Martyrs 
The creauion of a martyr has a sustaining eftect upon destructive crowd activity. Subver 


sive elements do net deplore bloodshed and violence. Attacks are made upon the internal secu- 


mis forees in order w provoke retaliation. If this fails, a rifle in the hands of a sniper can 


assure a victim. A martyr turns an ordinary grievance into an emotional crusade. 


Individuals whe cannot easily identify with abstract issues readily empathize with the emotivnal 
demands Drought on by apparent injustice to or “brutal” attacks on innocent people. 

The police ave pruvohed by insults and attacks into hastile. ageressive responses which 
will lead te the injury of women, children, or other "innocents" who happen to be in the crowd. 
This is then dramatized and used as a new emotional issue for which the crowd must seen rel- 
ribution. The accidental death of the 22-year-old daughter of a university professor was a 
major issue in the Tokyo riots leading to tne cancellation of President Eisenhower's visit to 
Japan in May 1960. The girl was trampled to death during a clash between a group af demon- 
sirators and the police. The police were blamed for her death, and an elaborate funeral was 
staged at which thousands of demonstrators were present. Many Tokyo students and university 
professors tock part in a large rally and in subsequent demonstrations at the Diet, the Prime 
Minister's residence. andat the Metropolitan Police Boardio express their concern and indipna - 
tion over the police and government actions. Thedemonstratiocs were not only instrumental in 
canceling President Eisenhower's trip. but probably had some iinpact upon the subsequent fall 


of the Kishi government. ** 
Counterpolice Activity 


Police and army vounterriot tactics are studied by the planners sv that steps can be taken 
to circumvent them. Routes usualiy taken by internal security torces are blocked with barri- 
cades, overturned vehicles, and debris. Attacks upon poiice stations and their communications 
s\stems ser.e tc disrupt police countermeasures. Cadres are usually guarded by strong-arm 
squads and avoid confrontation with the police so they will not be jailed. Appeals to army or 
police units not to attack their own countr; men are especially effective when there are children, 


women, war vet rans, or students in the front ranks of the crowds. 2 
Post-Civil Disturbance Phese 


After a civil disturbance has subsided, underground elements use a variety of means to 
capitalize on the situation. One way of maintaining the interest and emotional involvement of 
the population is a 2}-hour general strike. Workers. especiativ those in kev inecustries and 
utilities. are encouraged to pretest against the government by staying away [rom work 24 hours. 
Yhis is time enough to interrupt vital utilities and altect the entire population. Individuals and 
property owners are taced with the dilemma of yoing about their normal routine and facing vio- 
lence or staving home for a day. Factory cells incite union members lo stay olf the doh. 


Ther seek union sponsorship or usurp authority by making unauthorized announcements of 


by calling individual members. 


‘To turn specific issues into grievunces agauist the government, the underground makes 
appeals to all workers to join ina anited fiont against the government Cells an vatious fac - 
tories. districts, zones, and businesses demand that their organizations support the strike in the 
form of a united front. 

Agiuitors attempt to capitulice upon the contagious effect of civil disturbances by spreading 
the violence and creating new incidents in nearby areas. Attacks upon symbols of authority, 
such as police stations and the oftices of local officials, increase the intensity of the disorder. 
If possible, radio stations, newspapers, walter, and power services are scized. Newspapers and 
radios spread the rumors, and control of water end power plauts spreads social disorganization 
and fear. Inthe Bogowd riot of 194™ and it the Buiivian rivts of April 1953, appeals were made 
to workers, peasants, and trade unionists to form armed "people's militias’ and correct the 
‘injustices’ of the government. ca 

In order to demonstrate the uncumpronising position of the government, the demands 
Against it are usually vague and impossible to meet. Original issues, such as higher wages or 
repeal of a sales tar, are now changed to antigavernment demands. A call is made tor the re- 
lease of political prisoners. and the police and army are asked to jein the rioters. It is cus- 
tomary to insist on nothing less than the complete overthrow of the existing government. These 
demands can be articulated in protest meetings that keep the public aroused and involved, 


Committees are formed in every village or city to protest government action. Every attempt is 


made to vet notable and cespected citizens to lend their names to the protest. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many of the functions performed Lt, the underground can properly be calied military ac- 
tivities, The exigencies of present-day insurgencies preclude a monopoly of the performance of 
military functions by regular mainforce units. A member of a regional force or local militia is 
often a peaceful fisherman by day; only at night does he don his uniform and conduct raids. The 
political and military activities of an insurgency overlap both in function and in personnel, 

Usually inferior to the government security forces in number and resources, the under- 
ground must use every opportunity and capitalize on every advantage, To do this requires care- 
ful planning, adequate intelligence, and effective means of escape-and-evasion. Intelligence 
relies on reconnaissance, underground infiltration, and on the cooperation of the part-time 
underground in the village; planning requires the intelligence provided by the villagers and a 
careful analysis of the enemy forces; performance of ambushes, raids, and sabotage depends 
on adequate intelligence, careful planning, and skillful use of well-trained underground cle~ 
ments, Once the raid or ambush is over, provision must be made for withdrawal, exfiltration, 
and dispersal, The escepe-and-evasion nets provide for the safety and survival of the under- 
ground members after the mission is over. 

The following chapter will discuss the activities of planning and intelligence and describe 


three areas of underground activity in which their operational aspects have been applicd: am- 


bushes and raids, sabotage, and escape-and-evasion. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
PLANNING OF MISSIONS 


Aithough the underground avoids lighting when success is uncertain, some calculated risks 
must be taken to insure the continued growth of the organization. The underground, therefere, 
relies on caretul planiing to maximize success and minimize risk. As a Vietminh training 
manual states: 

One must study the situation in the opposing camp, that is to say one must try 
to find out the dispositions of the enemy, the attitude of the cadres and the 
combatants (owards one another, their morale and their fighting value. Follow 
closely the opponent's activities: the deployment of his intelligence service, 
transport, relief of pickets. all give evidence of his intentions and so make it 
possible to plan operations with every chance of success, |! 
The manual goes on to point oul the importance of determining the cnemy's weak point—morale, 
provisioning, laxity ind states that 'if the enemy protects himsclf carefully without presenting 


any weak points, We must create them before attacking." 
PREPLANNING 
Contingency Plans 


In planning attacks, the underground develops contingency plans which can be implemented 
in the event the original pian proves impracticable, Thus, the failure of one action taken in the 
course of mission would not necessarily jeopardize the security of individuals or compromise 
the mission itself or the underground organization. 

The need for contingency planning is illustrated by the 1943 Otto Skorzeny attempt to kidnap 
Mussolini from an Italian mountain resort hotel, This sironghold on a jagged plateau in the 
Gran Sasso mountain region was 6,000 feet above sea level and considered invulnerable. There 
would be no chance for a second mission should the first fail. Therefore, on Hitler's instruc- 
tions and based on limited intelligence, three plans were devised. Plan A called for a lightning 
air attack on the nearby Italian airbase in the vajley. Minutes after the attack, three German 
transport planes Were to land there, one of which would pick up Mussolini while the other tvo 
diverted groundfire, If this plan failed, Plan B provided for a small plane to land in the 
meadews in the valley directly below the stronghold, pick up Mussolini, and transport him to 


Rome. In Plan C, the most dangerous of the three, a light plane would land directly on the 


hotel grounds, 


In the actual operation, Skorzeny could not make radio contact with his headquarters in 


Rome to give the go-ahead for Plan A. Plan 5 automatically went into effect, but failed because 


the plane was damaged while landing, Plan C finally suec: 4, and Mussolini was delivered 


to the German headquarters in Rome, 2 


Rehearsal 


A second method for increasing the probability of success is to engage in extensive re- 
hearsat for the mission. The success of this method depends to a large extent on adequate in- 
telligence. In preparing a raid, intelligence information enables the underground to make a 
mockup of the military installation to be attacked, 

All moves are preplanned. In the Philippines, on the basis of intelligence reports, a 
shopping list of certain items to be collected from the installation during the attack was pre- 
pared and issued to the members of the raiding party.3 In this way they were assured that the 
required items would be taken in the shortest possible time. 

Enemy countermeasures and actions needed to cope with them must also be considered, 
planned, and rehearsed. Small attacks may be launched against a future target to determine 
where the reaction force will come from and how long it will take to arrive. This information 
is used to plan the timing requirements of the mission, the placement of blocking units to am- 


bush reinforcements, and escape-and-evasion routes. 
Exploitation of Vulnerabilities 


The vulnerabilities of the enemy can be determined by observing the established pattern of 
his trained troops, The underground knows that highly trained troops respond in a given man- 
ner and attempts to capitalize upon these patterns, The underground also looks for overcon- 
fidence on the part of regular troops, knowing that the most vulnerable part of an e .emy system 
may be that which appears to be invulnerable, 

Communications systems can also produce vulnerabilities. There is a tendency to cen- 
tralize most communications systems so that lateral communications between different military 
organizations are not as rapid as vertical communications within a single organization. Since 
requests for help usually go to the higher commands rather than to units of another command 
which may be physically closer, inordinate time delays usually result,* It is these interface 
problems which the underground planner seeks to exploit.§ 
~~""*In one Vietnamese province Viet Cong attacks were successful hecause the zone was situ- 
ated between two corps of government troops who were unsure of their jurisdiction, and on the 
horder of two provinces whose provincial chiefs suffered the same jurisdictional confusion, 


Poorly defined jurisdictional and communication responsibilities severely handicapped rapid 
response by government forces, | 
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On the other hand, if government units have an especially efficient communications and 
response system, insurgents may capitalize upon this efficiency: they can divert government 
units by staging diversionary attacks or exhaust them through numerous false alarms or small 
raids on distant outposts. 

Several distinct techniques have been used by insurgents to exploit vulnerabilities: infil- 


tration, surprise, deception and diversion, and creation of fatigue through continuous harass- 


ment and provocation. 


Infiltration 


Prior to a scheduled raid, underground agents infiltrate an area and locate sympathizers 
who provide information about the target and government security forces. Frequently, infil- 
trators devise a screen of lookouts and a system of signals. The underground prepares the 
battlefield by moving in supplies and arms for wu... by units which will infiltrate later,6 If the 
target is a strategic hamlet, previously infiltrated members of the underground disrupt internal 
defenses at the time of the raid. They may cut holes in the barricade or barbed wire, move 


machineguns to prevent overlapping fields of fire, or sabotage weapons arsenals. 


Surprise 


According to one unconventional warfare expert, it is rarely possible to actually surprise a 
well-trained enemy through a single motion, such as catching him asleep. Instead, the key to 
successful surprise attacks is to retain the initiative. This can be done through a three-phase 
surprise operttion; 1) initiate action against the enemy; 2) allow the enemy to fully develop his 
reaction: and 3) when the enemy's entire attention is devoted to the reaction, take advantage of 
his deployment and deliver a surpr se counterattack. For example, if the enemy were in an in- 
stallation with prepared defenses, $s reaction must be foreseen. One tactic is to send a 
provoenrtive force to within three miles of the enemy and set up a dummy bivouac. To draw 
attention to themselves, this force sends a smell patrol which, after encountering the enemy, 
retreats to the bivouac, As enemy troops rapidly pursue them, believing them to be the only 
force, the remaining elements prepare an ambush. The principle here is that, although it is 
not normally possible to surprise and defeat well-trained and well-prepared troops, by divert- 
ing their attention to a false target they can be made vulnerable to attack or ambush,‘ In South 
Vietnam, for example, one of the favorite plans of the Viet Cong is to have a small force attack 
a village while a large force waits to ambush the mobile reaction troops which rush to the rescue 


of the village. 
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Uncertainty is often a key element of surprise attack. Skorzeny found that even well- 
trained troops are vulnerable for a short time to direct surprise attack if the attack force can 
create a condition of uncertainty and confusion among the defenders. In a raid of this type, the 
attack force needs only a small amount of time to take advantage of the confusion. 

In the Gran Sasso raid, for example, Skorzeny's troops were briefed to emphasize speed 
and timing. Skorzeny calculated that only three minutes of hesitation on the part of the defend- 
ers would allow his forces to gain the advantage and secure the target. ‘lo achieve this hesita- 
tion and confusion, a man in the uniform of an Italian general was used as a member of the raid- 
ing party. His presence and his shouting of orders distracted and confused the Italian guards 
long enough so that the garrison was taken without a shot being fired. 8 

During World War II, a Danish sabotage team informed a factory's security force of an 
expected Gabotage raid on the installation, then saboteurs in regular police uniforms entered the 
factory on the pretext of being reinforcement guards, quickly assemblcd the entire guard force 
for an emergency briefing and disarmed and detained them. ? 

Well-trained soldiers are not likely to be surprised or caught off guard when faced with 
conventional situations, but in situations so uncertain or so unusual that they do not have a pre- 
pared response, they can be confused into inaction. This inaction can be exploited, or soldiers 


can be made to follow the orders and direction of someone who appears to have authority. 


Deception and Diversion 


To cover a major attack, various means of deception and diversion are used. The insur- 
gents sometimes distract reinforcements or protective forces by attacking other locations or 
assembling large crowds. In Malaya small attacks and withdrawals were used to make the 
enemy believe that an attacking force had been driven away. Then a sudden, large attack caught 


the defenders off guard, !0 
Harassment and Provocation 


Continuous harassment by means of hit-and-run attacks on distant villages can fatigue and 


reduce the morale of well-trained mobile reaction troops. The Victminh manual states: 


We resort to diversionary and harassing attacks in order to disturb and wear 
out the enemy; we encircle and split up his positions; we disrupt his lines of 
communication in order to make him come out to repair them, and then we 
attack him, In the course of battle we give the impression that we are forced 
to withdraw, so that the enemy takes up the pursuit and reaches our positions, 
where we wipe him out. We use stratagems and provocations to lead him 

on, !! 
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Other Considerations 


Human Factors 


In planning raids or other attacks on enemy installations, certain human factors are given 
special consideration. An attack has greater chance for success if the government morale is 
low, or if government forces are overconfident or alone, with no available assistance. 12 

Situational factors, such as time of day, are also significant. Night, for example, pro- 
vides natural cover to prepare for a dawn attack. Adverse weather, such as heavy rain or fog, 
provides an excellent opportunity for attack. Holidays, weekends, fiestas, and paydays catch 
the protecting force at a psychological disadvantage. 13 


Tactical Considerations 


All things being equal, the smaller the team the greater the security. Usually small teams 
are selected to carry out ambushes or raids. It is impossible to anticipate all circumstances, 
so each man must be fully briefed on the mission's goals and prepared to take initiative when 
appropriate, 

The tactical principle of temporary superiority of force predicates the entire concept of 
small-unit actions, Mao Tse-tung said that strategy was one against ten and tactics ten against 
one—that a small body can gain temporary advantage over any larger unit. What the under- 


ground lacks in strength it seeks to compensate for hy the utilization of surprise and rapid 
action. 


Withdrawal Plans 


It is most important to plan for a safe withdrawal, A standard part of attack plans is the 
use of a blocking unit to hamper enemy reinforcements. During withdrawal, these blocking 
units are used to ambush pursuing enemy forces and enable the main group to escape. 4 

During the withdrawal, casualties are carried away to prevent their identification and 
reduce intelligence leads for the security forces. Withdrawal is made over a route different 
from that used to enter in order to avoid ambushes. 

For example, in Malaya, blocking units were set up to engage enemy reinforcements, to 
destroy communications such as bridges and radios, and to counterattack; they left the village 


last and engaged any counterforces, Their exfiltration routes varied and they rendezvoused 


after withdrawing from the area. 15 
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Review of Mission 


After completion. unit leaders review the mission as to successes and failures, sometimes 


forwarding a detailed veport to the higher echelons of the underground organization. 16 


INTELLIGENCE 


To plan and organize its activities an underground requires intelligence information. Ef- 
fective evzluation of intelligence makes it possible to establish priorities among enemy targets 
and to expose, create, and take advantage of vulnerabilities. 1n planning psychological opera- 
tions, intelligence can reveal the attitudes, grievances, and specific problems of a target group 
so that propaganda themes and agitation slogans can be appropriately developed. Intelligence 
information regarding trails, tunnels, safe areas and the location and capability of enemy 


forces is essential for evasion operations and escape networks. 
Organization 


One of the first tasks of an underground movement is to establish an intelligence network. 
The basic unit is the three-to-seven-man cell. For security reasons, cell members never 
learn the real names or addresses of other membera and never come in contact with them. 17 
An agent gathers intelligence and transmits it to the ceil leader through a courier or mail-drop, 
He never contacts other agents and contacts the cell leader only through intermediaries. Lat- 
eral communications and coordination with other cells or with guerrilla units operate on this 
fail-safe principle so that the compromise of one unit. does not jeopardize the security of other 
units, 18 

Elaborate intelligence systems have been developed to carry on the underground intelligence 
functions. In Vietnam, for example, the Hanoi-based Central Research Agency directs Viet 
Cong intelligence. In its headquarters there are six sections responsible for administration, 
cadres, communications, espionage, research, and training. These sections are responsible 
for specialized activities within their purview. For instance, the research section has sub- 
sections which deal with political, economic, and military affairs, 19 

This agency coordinates the recruiting, training, and dispatching of underground intelli- 
gence agents and teams in South Vietnam, A 19-year-old Vietnamese youth, captured by 
government forces on his first mission, told a characteristic tale. He had been recruited, 
given a special political training course, and dispatched to infiltrate student groups in South 


Vietnam. To do this, he was to pose as a defector, move in with relatives living in South 


Vietnam, and enroll in school. Specifically he was to observe his fellow students, study their 


personalities, capabilities and aspirations, collect biographical data on them, befriend potential 
recruits, and report regularly to his cell leader. 20 

The organization and functions of the North Korean intelligence net, set up by zones in the 
northern halt of the Republic of Korea, offer an elaborate and detailed example of how an in~ 
telligence net operates in a hostile environment, Its mission was to feel the pulse of the people. 
The net consisted of 3-member units. Three or more of these units covered a district, and 
ten oy more units a province. Before being accepted, every individual underwent a screening 
process. Each agent had appropriate identification papers, code devices, and maps indicating 
places in which to make contacts. While operating in the South Korean Republic, he was to 
pretend to be a supporter of the government and to mingle with government sympathizers in the 
villages. Once accepted as such, he was to infiltrate political parties and military units to 
organize intelligence operations. 

The information targets assigned to these intelligence cells included: 1) public opinion 
about the South Korean Government; 2) attitudes of political parties, social organizations, and 
governmental agencies toward the public; 3) intelligence activities of the South Korean Govern~ 
ment, procedures of dispatching espionage agents, and names of people who were important in 
political and intelligence agencies; 4) intelligence on military units; 5) strategic intelligence on 
imports and exports; and, finally, 6) party strife. 

Procedures for the delivery of intelligence to districts and provinces were also prescribed. 
If necessary, messages were hidden on the person and destroyed if there was danger of cap- 
ture. Code words were used to identify messengers, and security measures were devised to 
protect messe surg and the intelligence they carried. The political security chief was re- 
sponsible for protecting the families of agents so that captured agents would not under coercion 
compromise the net, 2! 

In Algeria, the FLN organized a rudimentary but effective intelligence net. It posted 
civilian auxiliaries to act as agents in the field. These auxiliaries infiltrated French-held 
villages, reconnoitered for gucrrilla columns, They provided to the liaison intelligence of- 
ficers of nearby units a steady flow of intelligence about such things as number of French 


troops, types of armament, and probable targets. 22 
Sources of Intelligence Information 
In typical underground operations an intelligence screen of two concentric perimeters is 
established around an area of operations. The outer perimeter usually consists of "innocenta"— 


old men, women, and children--while the inner perimeter comprises members of the unit. 


When those in the outer perimeter spot an advancing government patrol or helicopter, they 
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alert the inner perimeter by some predetermined signal. Those in the inner perimeter in turn 
alert the unit, 23 

The Huks in the Philippines depended upon the villagers for intelligence information and 
improvised techniques to relay this information. If government troops approached a village 
and a man chopping wood observed them, he would increase the rate of his swirg. A woman 
noticing his increased Lace would place white and blue dresses side-by-side on the clothesline. 
Other members of the security net would pass the warning on that a government patrol was in 
the are: At night, the Huks used liht signals, such as opened windows on a certain side of 
the house. Each improvised signa) always blended with the environment, 24 

In Malaya, rubber tappers relayed intelligence to the Communist terrorists through sig- 
nals, Pieces of strings hanging from trees or sticks leaning against trees indicated the 
presence or absence of security forces. 25 

In South Vietnam, the Communist Viet Cong set up an observation system to warn of the 
takeoff and impending raids of helicopters. In some cases underground echo chambers have 
been constructed to listen for approaching aircraft. Other agents watched for aircraft arriving 
in a target area tnd sounded the alarm and opened fire as the helicopters descended. 26 

Women play an important intelligence role because thcy appear to be "innocents" and be- 
cause they can often get jobs in military installations as secretaries or in the homes of enemy 
personnel as servants, 27 

People in certain professions have direct access to valuable information while carrying 
out their jobs and are particularly useful te the undergrourd, Professions or jobs which re- 
quire travel such as shipping, railroads, or trucking provide excellent covers for underground 
work, The French underground used a doctor as an agent. He made house calls within the 
German defense aea, collecting pertinent information and passing it on to the net through 
"prescriptions" delivered to pharmacists. To gather intelligence on the coastline, the French 
underground organized a peat-collecting company which, having access to geologic maps, was 
able to plot German defense installations und observe the type of construction, 28 

A German innkeeper and a British u.sent conducted another successful net, An inn located 
on the Kiel Canal near the Baltic Sea ‘vas the favorite hangout of German submariners. The 
innkeeper made every visit of the German submariners a big occasion and talked the guests into 
signing the guest register before their departure to sea. He then delivered the register to a 
British agent who sent the names of the submariners to the British Naval Intelligence. In this 
way, the British knew the name ond departure time of each embarking submarine. 2% 

One valuable, though oiten overlooked, source of intelligence lies in open journals and 
newspapers. In 1935, the German journalist Berthold Jacob shocked the German intelligence 
agencies by publishing a book about the German Army, which was then in the initial stage of 


Nazi rearmament in violation of the Versailles Treaty. In his book, Jacob spelled out "virtually 
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every detail of the organization of Hitler's new army,... The command structure, the per- 


sonnel of the revived General Staff, the army group commanders, the various military dis- 
tricts,...the names of the 168 commanding generals and their biographica) sketches.""30 Jacob 
had pieced together scraps of information from obituary notices, wedding announcements, 
criminal reports, and other such items and eventually compiled a comprehensive picture of the 
growing German military establishment. It was, as the German authorities agreed, a master- 
ful job of professional intelligence. Hitler's aide reported at the end of the investigation: 

"This Jacob had no accomplice, My Fuehrer, except our own military journals and the datiy 
press, ''3! 

In another instance, an article published in a Japanese technical journal revealed details of 
the new and hitherto secret American U~2 recunnaissance airplane. The article raised ques- 
tions in the United States as to the possibility of a breach in security. Investigation rcvzaled, 
however, that the article was simply the result of a painstaking assembly of small items pub- 
lished in various U.S, journals, 32 

In contrast to the highly decentralized underground intelligence organization, the guerrilla 
force may develop a highly sophisticated, centralized intelligence organization. For example, 
the Vietminh in Indochina organized the Quan Bao (Military Intelligence) in 1948, to provide op- 
erational intelligence for its forces, The Quan Bao was responsible for tie collection and co- 
ordination of all military intelligence. The Quan Bao was estabJished as an elite corps and was 
made up of party members selected on the basis of their physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications. 

The personnel selected went through a 12-week training course which emphasized physical 
conditioning, sc lf-defense, techniques of sensory perception and memory, buckground informa- 
tion on the French, reconnaissance and interrugation techniques, and methods of accurate and 
complete reporting and evaluating of incidents and situations. 

Special ernphasis was placed on methods for obtaining prisoners. Units made up for this 
specific purpose had four subsections: (a) a fire group to create confusion in the enemy ranks; 
(b) a capture group to round up prisoners; (c) a support group to assist in retention of prisoners 
and to watch for enemy reinforcements; and ‘d) an escort group to take prisoners io an inter- 
rogation area. 

Various methods were employed to elicit information from the prisoners. Though physical 
torture was seldoin used, Vietminh agents interrogated individuals for long periods at times 
when the prisoner's resistance tended to be lowest. Sarcasm and irony were often used to make 
the prisoner lose patience and composure. Vietminh agents s»raetimes disguised themselves as 
prisoners and mingled with other prisoners in the compound, 

At company and battalion level trinh sat sections were re: .orsiile for reconnaissance and 


security. In areas which were considered suspect, agents ‘vé:1e¢ assigned to keep the units 


supplied with information. They investigated areas of operation, reconnoilered possible ambush 
positions, and determined ingress and egress routes. After a combat mission, the agents led 
the troops back to a regrouping area, took over prisoners, and authorized the local civilians to 
reisrn to their homes, A report of the operation, complete with tallies of casualties suffered 
= and inflicted, weapons lost and captured, and an evaluation of the unit's performance and mis- 
taxes in action, was made, 
= In the camp areas and villages. agents maintained close surveillance over Vietminh troops 
to , iard against desertions and to insure that troop behavior would not damage relations with 
7 the local population. The agents were responsible for the security of documents and automatic 
weapons, They also maintained perimeter lookout positions to warn of enemy aircraft, and 
cirected einergency evacuation procedures. 
Tae etficiency and scope of the Quan Bao were revealed through captured documents which 
contained highly detailed and accurate surveys of French troop dispositions, habits. and activ- 


ities. Surveys of areas of French operations included terrain trafficability for bcth vehicles 


and c.-.iies, as well ag loyalty and attitude estimates of nearby native populations. 33 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


OPERATIONS 


AMBUSHES AND RAIDS 


Ambushes 


Ambush has been defined as a surprise attack upon a moving or temporarily halted enemy 
with the mission of destroying or capturing his forces. The surprise attack is usually from a 
concealed position and with sudden concentrated fire. Maximum effect is achieved when the 
smbushed force does not see the ambushing force and its area of movement is limited. The 
ambushing force usually has the advantage of a short field of fire and covered routes of with- 
drawal. Accordingly, a column of troops moving eclong a narrow jungle road is a prime target. 
An effective arabush is usually based on advance intelligence and detailed planning. and exe- 


cuted with imagination and boldness. ! 


Purposes of Ambush 


Ambush is a tactic which is used extensively. * It plays a part in 60 to 70 percent of Com- 
munist combat actions. 3 It is an effective means of acquiring weapons, harassing and demoral- 
izing government forces, delaying or blocking the movement. of troops and supplies, destroying 
or capturing government troops (especially government officials and army officers), and under- 
mining confidence among the populace toward the government forces. 

Capturing Weapons and Supplies. Ernesto ‘'Che'' Guevara noted that the foremost aim of an am- 
bush is the acquisition of weapons; only in special situations should attacks be made without the 
prospect of capturing weapons. 4 

The Viet Cong has used ambush frequently for this purpose. In two ambushes in February 
1964 they captured a total of 166 weapons. During the previous 8 months, the Viet Cong had in- 
flicted other heavy weapons losses on government troops and had captured American-made ra- 


dios and were able to monitor the government's communications network. 5 


+In the Philippines the Huks ambushed the armed forces of the Philippines 1,364 times out 
of 2,145 armed engagements s2tween April 1956 and January 1952. In South Korea, the National 
Police reported that out of 2,868 contacts during a 3-month period in 1958, 1,886 were classified 
as ambushes or raids. Durin, the same period in Malaya, authorities recorded 1.890 ambushes 
out of 3,133 major incidents. 2 
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Blocking Movement of Troops and Supplies. The Vietminh in 1950-54 used the ambush effec- 
tively against French relief units. The Vietminh's customary tactic was to split their force into 
three groups and position them at strategic positions along the road where the relief column was 
expected to move. The first group blocked the road while the second and third groups hid at 
separate places along the approach road. After the French convoy passed the hidden second 

and third groups they encountered a roadblock. As the French got out of their vehicles to in- 
spect the blockade, the first and second groups attacked while the third sealed off the rear, pre- 
venting retreat or the arrival of help. 6 

Diversionary Use of Ambush. The ambush is also a widely used diversionary tactic. For ex- 
ample, underground units in danger of being encircled by security forces may ambush a portion 
of the encircling troops, diverting the attention of the security forces from the encircling oper- 
ation. In addition, an ambush can attract security forces’ attention long enough for numbers of 
troops to successfully cross important highways or other strategic areas. 7 

Other Uses. A hit-and-run ambush tactic is generally used for harassment, capture, or de- 
struction of enemy troops. In Vietnam, for example, a minor diversion may be created on 2 
road near a security force camp by burning a passenger bus or stealing identity cards from 
civilians. Receiving information of the attack, the security forces proceed to the place of attack 
and are ambushed on their way while stil] in thei": vehicles. § Occasionally the Viet Cong use an 
attack on a government post as a decoy. The defenders ask for help while a much larger guer- 
rilla force prepares to ambush the relief column on the anticipated route. ? 

Ambush is also used to capture enemy personnel for interrogation!0 or to kidnap or assas- 
sinate top government officials and army officers. In another variation, undergrounders dressed 
as government soldiers may ambush and rob innocent civilians to turn the populace against the 
government. The Vietminh guerrillas used ambush in an attempt to paralyze the French com- 
munications by denying them the use of roads, paths, and waterways. 1! 

Government forces have, of course, found that the ambush can be an effective counterguer- 
rilla tactic. British commanders in Malaya found it to be the most successful tactic used 


against the Communist terrorists. 2 


Ambush Tactics 


The basic tactic of ambush is the use of the smallest possible number of men employing the 


military principle of surprise and avoiding open combat with numerically superior forces. 


An analysis of ambushes in Malaya, Korea, and the Philippines indicates that the ambushers 
were able to iay down a continued and effective line of fire against superior government forces, 


while maintaining their capability to disperse quickly. Adeptness at dispersal and withdrawal 


depends on optimal timing and placement of ambushers. Concealed attacks on main supply 
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routes were the most frequent kinds of ambush used in Korea, Malaya, and the Philippines. Of 
82 aml ushes recorded in 1951, 62 occurred along main roads, 14 against patrols in hills or 
jungles, and 6 in small villages. Instances of urban ambush consisted mostly of hit-and-run 
atiacks or holdups of public conveyances, executed by groups of three to five men. 13 

In Malaya, motor transports were ambushed with impunity; vehicles were easy targets 
since the few available roads were winding, hilly, and cut through thick vegetation and narrow 
gorges. Most of the armbushes against government forces in Malaya occurred while they were 
moving through dense jungles where the attackers had the tactical advantage of concealment and 
ciose-range firing. In Korea, amhusherg used the same tactics although the roads were not fo- 
liaged, but had boulder outcroppings for hiding places. Convoys and patrols were frequently 
ambusked in mountain passes where the road was cut through rock cefiles. 14 

In Southeast Asia, ambuahers frequently camouflage hardened bamboo stakes along the 
trails. When the enemy is ambushed by automatic-weapons fire and dive for cover in the under- 
growth, they are impaled on the hidden stakes. The bayonet-like stakes can inflict as many 
casualties as the weapons fire. !5 In South Vietnam, the Viet Cong strew hidden stakes along the 
trails to prevent rapid pursuit of ambushers by government forces after an attack. 

A frequently used formation is the L-ambush (see figure 9), in which part of the ambush 
party is placed in front of the enemy and part on his flank. As the enemy approaches he is fired 
upon from both front and flank. This positioning requires only one route of withdrawal and per- 
mits the unrestricted use of automatic weapons. If the enemy were encircled in the ambush, the 
use of automatic weapons would be restricted and more than one route of withdrawal would be 
required. The V-type is another form of ambush which takes advantage of fields of fire that 
place the column in a crossfire!é (see figure 10). 

Guevara recommends another tactic, the "ambush and vanguard." He notes that an enemy 
column advancing through an area of thick vegetation or woods is unable to secure its flanks. 

To guard against possible ambush, the government forces usually send out a reconnaissance 
vanguard column, which provides point-and-flank security ‘hy probing for hostile forces. How- 
ever, by advertising its presence, the vanguard inevitably exposes itself to danger. Guevara 
suggests that the ambush be set for this vanguard: when the vanguard reaches an agreed-upon 
point, preferably at the highest terrain point, then the ambushers open fire. While a small 

force holds the main column back, arms, ammunition, and equipment are collected from the van- 
guard unit and then the ambushers quickly withdraw. Guevara believes that an attack on van- 
guard units is an ideal operation for small forces. 1% 

It has frequently been claimed that the ambush is responsible for most of the casualties of 
government forces. It is estimated that in Korea ambushes inflicted 55 percent of the govern- 
ment casualties; in Malaya, 75 percent; and in the Philippines, 60 percent. Yet the ambushers, 


since they were on the offensive, suffered comparatively few casualties in the ambush operations. 


SECURITY 
FORCE 


Figure 19, V-Trepe Ambush 
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15 to 20 percent in Korea and the Philippines and 10 percent in Malaya. By inflicting heavy 


casualties on the enemy at small risk, ambush operations proved to be an extremely effective 
tactic. 18 


f 

Total casualties among the ambushers, including those killed, wounded, and captured, were on 
i 

t 
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Ambush Countermeasures and Human Factors k 
5 


Vietminh tactics eluded most French attempts to clear out ambushing forces. Vietminh 
manuals emphasized that encircling forces were never strong at all points and that a forceful 
and sustained attack could open an avenue of escape. It directed an ambushing force, caught in 


a tight encirclement, to concentrate all fire on the weakest point of the surrounding force in .. 


order to fight its way out. The manual also advised the ambushing force to withdraw if danger 
of encirclement was probable. !9 

Reviewing thcir operations in Vietnam, French officials have plaintively observed that, in 
spite of air and other techniques of observation, they were consistently unable todetect ambushes in 
advance, They found that, at best, their defenses were only able to lessen the effectiveness of am- 
bushes, not forestall them. One countermeasure employed was to extend convoys and columns 
for a longer distance than could possibly be covered by an ambushing force; thus part of the 
force could escape, while the other part could come to the rescue. Another technique was to 
eyuip columns with armor and artillery in order to assist in repulsing ambushers. 20 

.S. Army advisers have suggested five methods of countering ambushes in Vietnam: 

1. Government forces must not follow consistc:.i patterns of movement. Any one road 
should be used infrequently, and the timing and size of the road patrol varied. Also, the secu- i 
rity patrol should carefully check out suspected ambush sites. 

2. Reaction of troops to an ambush must be fast and automatic. 

3. Effective communications must be maintained with the base. 

4. The ambushers must be pursued aggressively and not simply permitted to withdraw. | 

5. Village activity must be observed. Security forces should interpret such signs as an 


empty marketplace as notice of impending action. 21! 


Another instance of Viet Cong ambush emphasized this final point. The security force did i 


not search a nearby village that was considered loyal. When it passed through, it did 


not interpret the absence of villagers as a sign of danger; subsequently, the Vietnamese troops % 
were ambushed, the villagers having izeen bound and gagged by the Viet Cong. 22 
Australian Army research into the human factors involved in ambush countermeasures sug 4 
gests that only 15 to 25 percent of soldiers faced with sudden danger respond immediately with : 
fixed purpose or effective activity. A majority are stunned and bewildered. The Australian 
Army, therefore, has developed a special counterambush drill. 
The counierambush drill is an attempt to train soldiers to force an ambush—that is, rush 


through the aribushers and envelop them from the rear. At first it was difficult to persuade 


soldiers to advance against a concealed position defended with automatic weapons. Even when 
instructors who had used this tactic in battle reassured them, they did not gain confidence, so a 
hew training technique wis devised. The first step was to diagram for the traince an ambush 
situation and to stress Unit the natural reaction is to run away after the firse contact. Training. 
however. conditions the soldier to be positive and aggressive and not to flee from or attempt to 
bypass anamibush. They then learned that speed was essential to their self-preservation, and 
that the quickest way to extricate themselves [rom the ambush was to concentrate their fire and 
run through a single point along the ambusher's line. In time a marked change in the attitudes 
occurred. Trainees no longer faced ambushes with fear and adopted instead a tough-agyressive 


posture. They also developed a pride in their fearlessness. 23 


Raids 


The raid is a sudden attack against a stationary enemy force or installation. It is charac- 
terized by secret movement, brief but concentrated combat action, rapid disengagement, and 
switt withdrawal. 

The purposes of the raid are: (1) to destroy or damage supplies, equipment, or installations, 
(2) to capture supplies, equipment, or key personnel, (3) to inflict casualties on the enemy and 
his supporters; and (4) to harass or demoralize the enemy. 

As in ambush, a key to success in raids ia surprise: to attack the enemy when and where 
he is least prepared, and to take advantage of weather, visibility, terrain, and other environ- 
mental factors. 

A study of raids in Malaya, Korea, and the Philippines indica*tes that raid techniques fol- 
lowed a definite pattern: the majority were aimed at civilian villages and military or police 
outposts. Village raids in Korea generally sought to terrorize the people. In the Philippines, 
the Huks conducted raids primarily to destroy military posts and suca guarded targets as rail- 
road trains and powerplants, as well as to terrorize village inhabitant kill enemy forces, and 
destrov support facilities. 2% 

Raiding units were usually divided into two groups: one to secure the approach and with- 
drawal routes, and one to accomplish the raid mission. In raiding villages, the raiders usually 
withdrew along a different route trom the one they approached on, thereby facilitating escape 
alei permitting, the group that secured the approach to be mobile. By moving thruugh hills and 
jungics. the raiders outmineuvered police posts on reads jeading to villages. The raiders gen- 
emeiy were able to infiltrate guarded villages and to disarm the police by surprise. Available 


ciouidis reports indicate that in seven out of ten raids the caiders nad fewer casualties 


than the gevernment torees. 2° 


In South Vietnam, the Viet Cong have frequently used raid tactics.* In January 1964, tor 
example, they raided the village of Thuah Dao, 15 miles southwest cf Saigon, in a typical fashion. 
The guerrillas killed tne head of the militia, set fire to the village administrative office, and 
forced the villagers to tear their homes apart. Forty homes were cestroyed while the terrified 
militia radioed nearby units for help to no avail; demoralized, the militiamen surrendered their 
weapons. Such Viet Cong raids have spread terror among local officials, undermined the morale 
of government soldiers, and have been useful for capturing equipment and supplies. In a raid 
ona U.S. Special Forces training camp high in Viemam's central plateau on July 5, 1945, the 
Viet Cong killed 41 soldiers, seized the camp's arms and ammunition (including a 60-mm. 
mortar, + heavy machineguns and more than 100 other weapons) and withdrew before the arrival 
of government troops. 28 

A typical Viet Cong raid designed to destroy important South Vietnamese equipment occurred 
Snort) ater Dudnight on November 1, 1964.25 Using American-made ammunition and six 81-mm. 
mortars, the Viet Cong attacked the Bien Hoa airbase for 20 minutes. Targets were the control 
tower, the quarters of military personnel, and a cluster of B-57 aircraft on a parking ramp. 

Six men were killed and 21 injured, with five B-57 aircraft destroved and 15 damaged. Despite 
a counterattack by artillery and aircraft, the Viet Cong were able to escupe. 

The effectiveness of this attack rested on caretul planning and intelligence. Vietnamese 
who had previously lived in tre area had been forced off when the base was constructed, A num- 
ber of these local villagers reportedly aided the Viet Cong in infiltrating the base area aid ov- 
taining enough information to make a life-size model of it. This preparation pcrinitted the 
Mortar squads and covering infantry units to conduct practice raids. Ranges, azimuths, and 
positions werc determined for the mortars tu insure dircct hits on three prime turgets in the 
minimal amount ef time. 

The mortars were set in place piece-by-piece by small squads of infillrators e actual 
shelling: lasted only 20 minutes because no targeting rounds were necessary. With tne infantry 
Slocking unit covering against possivle government reaction torces, the mortar squads exfil- 
trated in small groups with their weapons. 

The success of the Bien Hoa raid illustrates a nuenber of human tacvtors involving timing. 
security, and local attitudes. In executing ‘ne attuck the Viet Cong worked all of these factors to 
their advantage. The raid occurred the d2y atler payday, cuchy Sunday morning, lolfowing a 


national holiday celebrating the first anniversary of Diem's overthrow; and it occurred during 
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the munseo n season when cor:bal operations generally cease. Further, the raid coincided with 
the change in guard, during a period of uncertainty, following the instajlation of a new govern- 
ment in nearby Saigon. Also the division of responsibility tor internal and perimeter security 
between United States and Vietnamese forces, respectively, was unclear for certain functions 
veoh as establishing perimeter patrols and providing reaction troops. The Viet Cong infiltrated 
the Vietnamese perimeter with mortars and fired into the American zone, Since the attack was 
in the Vietnamese area, the Americans could not respond, and since the Vieman.ese were rot 
being attacked, they did not respond. 

The Huk insurgents in the Philippines also capitalized upon certain human factors in plan- 
ning their raids, Generally raids occurred at night or dawn; daytime raids took place only in 
isolated areas or where some feature of weather or terrain provided cover or concealment. 30 
Raids frequently took place immediately before a holiday festival when most villagers were 


preoccupied and garrisons weakly defended. 


SABOTAGE 


Sabotage is an attempt to damage the resources of the government's war effort—military 
and economic organizations, industrial, food, and commodities production, and public morale 
and law and order. 

In most instances, material damage inflicted on the enemy by sabotage is relatively small. 
However, in some cases, sabotage by a trained underground team can be more effective and less 
costly in manpower and material resources than large unit operations or aerial bombings. For 
instance, the destruction of the German heavy-water plant at Telemark, Norway, was assigned 
to undergrounders after aerial bombing raids and a glider-borne commando attack had failed. 3! 

Organized sabotage attacks do indicate to the population that the underground movement 
has the will and the strength to perform these acts in spite of the government and its security 
forces. General sabotage and planned attacks can create temporary disruption of transportation 
and communications, causing the government or occupying force to garrison more troops for 
security duty. Finally, sabotage can lower morale among the security forces. Repeated acts 


can induce fear that such acts will be repeated on a larger scale. 32 


Strategic Sabotage 


Strategic sabotage involves direct action by specially trained underground units against 


such key targets as factories and military installations. The units depend on intelligence re- 


ports to establish priorities among these targets. 


The underground in occupied Denmark established an “industrial council” to compile and 
analyze inform tion about prospective target inatalations, and assign priorities fur sabotaging 
efforts. 

Underground agents infiltrated targets to contact sympathetic employees and ecquired blue- 
prints, diagrams, charts, and defense plans. They then determined the vulnerable points of 
access, critical and irreparable machinery, guard procedures, searchlights, dugs, and so on. 

A close surveillance of the installation verified and augmented this data. 

The units then planned their attack, taking into account we following factors: 

1. The method of entry, which shouldhave an element of surprise, and so requires a thorough 
understending of the guard force and security procedures of the target. 

2. Amount and type of explosive and its placement considering the access routes, the time 
involved in placing the explosive and withdrawing from the target, and the timing of the fuse on 
the explosive. 

3. Acovering unit, situated to observe ingress and egress routes, to intercept or ambush 
&@ purauing ground force and insure the withdrawal of the sabotaging unit. 

After an attack, the group leader made a detailed report of the operation, which he for- 
warded to officials in the underground organization and to the Allied supporting units in England.33 

One noted strategic sabotage operation was carried out against a heavy waterplant near the 
town of Vemork, in Telemark Province, Norwa_, on February 28, 1943. The Allied forces of 
Great Britain, Cane” nd the United States had acquired information that this plant was valu- 
able to German at vergy experiments and, to prevent further German progress ic this 
field, the Allies gave high priority to ita destruction. First, a Norwegian parachuted into 
Telemark Province to collect intelligence on vital elements of plant operation such as the nuin- 
ber, hours of change, and behavioral pattern of the German guards; the layout of the plant; and 
routes of ingress and egress. The undergrounders made contact with the plant's chief engineer, 
a Norwegian, who gave them information about the floor plans and the location of critical ma- 
chinery. In order to plan and rehearse their attack, they built an exact model of the heavy-water 
plant in England. 

After nearly a year's planning, an 11-man team infiltrated the area for the actual attack. 
The team divided into two groups, blocking and demolition. The time for the strike was set for 
12:30 a.m. to insure that the off-duty guards would be asleep and to allow the undergrounders 
5 hours of darkness tn escape. 

Jn the actual attack, the blocking unit forced the entrance and covered the German guard 
barracks, while the demolition unit entered the plant itself through a cable tunnel and set the 
charge at a predetermined location. Although the explosion was so small it did not arouse the 
German garrison, it destroyed key apparatus in the plant and 3,000 pounds of heavy water, 


nearly half a year's production. 34 


tr 


An unde rpcound may spare potentian targets. During World War li tae Yugoslav under - 
ground spared three particular ones—vital public utuuties, lumber mills, and certain railrcads. 
Utilities were excluded becouse the underground was dependent upon the suport of the popula- 
tion, anddisruption of such a facility as a water supply would impair, not enhance, the under- 
ground's support. Although the lumber produced in the local mills was being used by t 2 
Germans, the destruction of these miJls would impair the livelihood of the population, not only 
alienating people but, since much of the underground's funds came from the local population, 
cutting off the supply of mones. Finally, ‘ney did not raid those German-operated railroads 
which were es vilal to the underground as to the German forces for communications and trans- 
portation. 35 It was probably as effective to misroute the railroad cars through a change in 


their manifest as it was to destroy them through sabotage. 


General Sabotage 


General or nuisance sabotage is closely related to passive resistance in that it requires 
neither trained sabotage teams nor carefully selected targets. Sabotage acts in this category 
usually express individual : sistance and take the form of noncooperation, such as deliberate 
slowdewns on tactory production lines, or harassment, such as telephoned bomb threats that 
force the evacuation and search of buildings and plants. 36 In German-occupied Riecia during 
the later stages of World War I, nuisance sabotage and partisan actions against the German 
soldiers furced them to travel only in groups ard to remain on main arteries. 3° 

Noncooperation sabotage was used extensively in Belgium during the German occupation. 
Workers slowed their pace of production, went on strike, and refused to help Germans apprehend 
rebel patriots; postal workers intercepted letters addressed to the Gestapo. The Belgian under- 
ground used vamouflaged pamphlets to prompt the patriots to sabotage the German occupation. 
One sucn pamphlet was a small booklet containing instructions on how to slow down production 
in factories and sabotage the mines. 38 Also, in Belgium, sharp metal objects called crabs were 
put in the streets to puncture auto tires. This technique, which virtually halted traffic, was 
very effective because the only people who had automobiles were German officials and Belgian 
collaborators. 33 The Polish underground pressured doctors into signing medical certiticates 
stating that certain people were unable to work. 4 

Other techniques included failing to lubricate machines in accordance with maintenance 
schedules, hiding repair parts, and dropping tools and other foreign objects into moving parts. 
It has been stated that the 250,000 workers in Italy's metallurgical industries at one time cut 


production by as much as 16% through indirect sabotage. 4! 
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LoCAPE-AND EN ASION NETS 


Ubjectlives 


Escape -and-evasion nets in underground movements are established for the infiltration and 
exfiltration of an area of operations by undergrouid members or agents. Such a system is 
needed for clandestine operations in which couriers with messages and funds, organizers, or 
training instructors must move through government-controlled security areas. 

To provide maximum security for leaders of the underground organization, escape-iand- 
evasion networks incorporate the fail-safe principle. In che planning of raids, sabotage, and in- 
telligence missions, methols of escape-and-evagion or withdrawal are of primary concern. 
Accordingly, operations planners usually consider alternative ingress and egress routes and 


establish contingency plans for withdrawal and rendezvous. 


Organization 


Escape Routes 


Escape-and-evusion networks usually congist of escape routes and hideouts or "'safe 
houses." There are three general categories of safe houses: the temporary stopover, the 
emergency hideout, and the permanent refuge. 2 

Couriers and traveling agents use the temporary stopover to facilitate travel. Escapees 
and persons in danger also use temporary safe houses along escape routes for food, rest, and 
directions to the next stopover, 

An agent who becomes suddenly ill, is wou ided, or is sought by the police can use the emer- 
gency hideout. Such safe houses are usually private homes of loyal and reliable persons who 
are supporters of but not identified with the underground movement. Other facilities have also 
been used as safe houses; in Algeria, physicians loyal to the FLN put evaders in the Algiers 
Municipal Hospital as patients, 43 

The permanent or long-term safe nouse can be an isolated farm or cabin, a distant encamp- 
ment, or a !ocatian in a nearby nation sympathetic to the underground movement. 

In the 1930's th~ Soviet comintern utilized extensive auxiliary offices and bases for their agents 
abroad. The Seamen's and Port Workers' International, for instance, controlled seamen's clubs in 
every major port inthe Western Hemisphere. These clubs served as reporting and relocation bases 
for agents operating inor traveling through the country. Personnel at these auxiliary bases arranged 


contacts, passports, cover addresses, and funds for agents. When anagent lost contact withhis or- 


vunizaution he simply reported to the nearest auxiliary base for food, shelter, funds, and instructions .44 


In planning mets and demonstrations, Une Viet Cong cstabiished sate cunts in sections al 
the city where they would store weapons and assemble agituters They ilentitied shophecpors 
and homeowners willing to provide shelter tor he dcemonstraters. The ayiaters hid in thesc 
sate huuses until the police hal completed (hem postdemonstratien search. ! 

The safe houses alorg an escape-and-evasion network are usually within one day's travel of 
each other. The person maintaming the sale house seldom engages in any other subversive ac- 
tivity which might draw attention to him. The underground supplies him with extra food, clothes, 
and any identification papers or doguments as needed. Each person on the route knows how to 
reach only the neat link, and no one person knews the identiny or location of every link. Guides 
generally escort the escapee from one link to the next. The y»uides meet at a pre-arranged spot 
half-way between the two safe houses and neither guide knows the Iucation of the other's safe 
house . 

The Viet Cong infiltration process from North Vietnam to South Vietnam illustrates the 
safe-house and tuil-safe concepts. After completing training in the North, Communist infiltra- 
tors are trucked to the Laotian border just above the demarcation line where they rest for sev- 
eral days before beginaing their move southward. An infiltration group usually numbers 40 50 
men, but once they reach the border they break up into smaller groups. Each man carries a 
3-5 day supply of food, a first-aid packet, hammock, mosquito netting, and similar items. No 
one may carry personal papers. letters, or photographs that might be used by the enemy to 
identify him. The infiltration routes along the Laos-South Vietnam border include way stations. 
A chain of local guides leads the units along the secret trails. Each guide knows only his own 
way statiun and conveys troops to the next way station just as the network conveys escapees be- 
tween safe houses. Conversation is discouraged in transit and only the leader of the group may 
speak with the guide. In this manner the network maintains a relative Gegree of security and is 
rot necessarily compromised if one guide defects or is captured. 45 

Some Communist agents operating in non-Communist countries periodically travel to 
Communist-controlled 2reas fer obtaining supplies, training, and planning. In erder to evade 
government travel controls to Communist countries and to conceal their operations, these agents 
often travel first to a neutral country and contact a Communist embassy. Communist agents 
from the various Latin American countries covertly traveling to Castro Cuba used to go first to 
Mexico. The Cuban Embassy there reported!y gave the agent papers that served as a visa but 
were not entered inco the agent's passport. He then took a Cubana Airline flight to Cuba under 
an alias. However, the Government of Mexico has begun to keep extensive records, including 
photographs of all people traveling to Cuba by commercial means. The Mexican customs au- 
thorities make these records available to other governments. Thus, agents now must travel 


to Cuba via eastern European Communist countries to prevent the recording of their 


travel. 


During World War WU, wider groan cscape -and evasion nets devised sume unusual techniryie s 
bo pass escapeus beyond chechpoints. Police members ef the net would handeut! escapees anc 
pass them through the chechpuint as prisoners. Underground members alse lid escapecs in 
Maternity homes until their passage through the escape route could be secured. In one incident, 
an escapee was passed through a checkpuint by placing him in an ambulance and having him feign 


insanity. «& 


Escape Techniques 


A number of successful prison escape techniques were developed in World War IL. Popular 
vechniques included traversing tunnels under prison walls; climbing over walls or cutting barbed 
wire fences; and impersonating military personnel, local workers, and prison working parties. 
Escapes were frequent, bui escapees were not so successful at evading recapture. A prisoner's 
best chance to escape is on his first day of imprisonment or soon thereafter. As his physical 
condition weakens from prison food and routine, his chances of escape diminish. Surveillance 
and planning are the first steps in efiecting an escape. Precautions must be tcken to keep con- 
flicting plans from compromising any escape attempt. In one prison, an officer was assigned to 
coordinate and register all escape plans. 2 In another prison, permission of the semor otficer 
hud to be obtained. The officer relayed the escape idea lo an escape conimittee which approved 
the idea and coordinated its execution. This committee included a representative from each 
barracks, as wel! as expert tailors, forgers, and intelligence informants. It alse maintained an 
escape book in which all details on escapes, whether successful or not, were recorded, 50 

Once an escape pian is devised, @ long period of preparation and surveillance is necessary. 
An example illustrates the painstaking planning of an escape attempt. Detailed studies were 
made of the prison layout and behavior of the guards. The committee observed that one window 
was @ blindspot for sentries on a nearby catwalk and ata gate in a barbed-wire fence. Obser- 
vations of the guards' behavior patterns revealed the length of the posts they walked, the length 
of time spent walking, the exact time they were relicved, and the length of time it took to return 
to the guardhouse, alone or in squad formation. One prisoner was to be disguised as an officer 
of the guard and two other prisoners as sentries. Ata fixed time, the disguised officer would 
relieve the two legitimate guards with the disguised guards, after which the prisoners would at- 
tempt to “scape protected by the disguised guards. Critical to the escupe act was the time re- 
quired vy the sentry relieved by the disguised officer to walk back to the guardhouse and notice 
the real officer, react, and rush back to his post. The time was calculated to be three-and-a- 


hal{ minutes t>, at most, four-and-a-half. In this time 20 prisoners could slide down the rope 


and escape through an opening in the fence. +! 


Apunmiber of factors are anveised us successful escape and-cvasion ichniqies. Planning. 
for exumple, must be based upon carclul ebsersation of the prison environment, of the hatits 
ond modus operand: of guarus and staff. Successiul cecape has frequends been dependent upen 
astute use of disguise. paying careful attention to detail, using the sugygesitibility of enemy per- 
sumicl and the clement ol surprise to advantige. 

A common device used in escape is the employment of disguise. For example, at one camp, 
prisoners skilled in tagoring secretly manufactured a chimney sweev's uniform, complete with 
top hat, taals, black trousers, and weighting ball and brush. Dressed in this and with a pass re- 
produced from that of a legitimate chimney sweep, a prisoner was permitted to puss through 
the gates unquestioned, 2 

In another instance, a prisoner disguised himself as a foreign naval officer, complete with 
decorations and colorful insignia. Police guards and army officials are not apt to question an 
unfamiliar bat official-lookhing uniform, especially when papers and letters of introduction 
(forged) look imposing. In this disguise, the escapee was able to travel in broad daylight on 
regularly scheduled trains. 53 

Another escapee cupitalized upon his guards’ respect tor authority. Dressed as an army 
general, he approached a prison gate just after the chinge of sentry (timed to make the new 
sentry believe that he had checked in with the previous sentry). The general berated the sentry 
becuase his chauffeured automobile was not there. When the sentry said he veuld call about it, 
the general told him to forget about it. he would walk. 4 

A similar technique was used in unother escape. ‘wo pricmers wearing the overcoats of 
officers approached the prison gate ut twilight. When they reached the first sentry, vcr of them 
spoke in a for: eful voice to the effect that it was intolerable that a colonel should be the object 
of whisuding and hooting by a detestable prisoner. He concluded by saying he would discuss the 
insvlence with the general. The sentry took this discussion as proof of the officers' identity 
and came to attention. The invective was continued as the escapees approached the second scn- 
try. who asked a timid question, but opened the gates when the disguised colonel growled an 
answer. The third sentry thou;ht the first two sentries had checked the officers' identity and 
password so said nothing, but stood at attention, saluted, ana opened the gate. The last hurdle 
was the wzuard at the moat. He asked for their passes, but they irritably told him that it was the 
third time they'd been called upon to show their papers and brushed him aside. He allowed 
them to move on. 55 

An escapee must have the presence of mind to expluit the suggestibility of individuals in a 
critical situa .on. One escapce wok refuge in what he had thought was the railroad station wait- 
ing room’ To his consternation it was an enemy officers' mess. Instantly reacting to the situ- 


ation, he boldly walked over tothe electric light switch, took it apart, and then replaced it. No one 


paid any attention to him. 56 


Evasion Techniques 


Once an escape has been effected, the escapee is faced with the problem of getting out of 
the area and reaching a friendly border. The safest and best solution is to fake contact with 
the local underground escape-and~evasion network. One escapee kept asking questions about | 
how the war effort was going; when he met with favorable responses, he then inquired abcut the 
local evasion network. 

Underground resistance organizations have certain security precautions in order to estab- 
lish the reliability of persons requesting assistance. One common procedure is to interview 
the requester several times. The cross-examining technique is designed to bring out any dis- 
crepancies in his story. 5? . 

In many cases, however, escznees have had to rely strictly on their own resources, When 
traversing a country and evading security forces, a person seeks aid only from individuals and 
isolated homes, never from groups. When crossing a guarded bridge, or checkpoint, he should 
mingle with a large group of people crowding throvgh. 58 
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PART VI 


GOVERNMENT COUNTERMEASURES 


INTRODUCTION 


Governments have successfully employed a number of strategies and tactics to counter 
underground movements. Communist governments have usually resorted to immediate applica- 
tion of force to climinate underground activity as soon as it appears. Poland, North Vietnam, 
and Tibet are examples. When coercive force is maintained, resisiance eventually diminishes 
and the people become compiiant and accept the existing situation, To date there has nct been 
one successful insurgency against a Communist government. 

However, countries with representative or constitutional forms of government are re- 
strained in their response by moral, legal, or social conciderations. Usually, an attempt is 
made to win the people to the active support of the government through social, economic, and 
political reforms. But ail too frequently a government docs not detect the underground's sub- 
versive activities in time, As positive programs fail, either because of the advanced stage of 
the underground movement or because of inadequate resources or time, a government must or- 
ginize for more direct and forceful countermeasures involving police and military actions. 
This has been notably successtul in Greece, Malaya, the Philippines, and Kenya. In Algeria, 
Palestine, and Indochina it has failed. 

Counterinsurgency operations generally commence with separate civilian and military com- 
mands, each of which has separate lines of authority. A unified command is then organized in 
order thai all activities may be coordinated under a single commander. This was the pattern in 
Palestine, Malaya, the Philippines, and Algeria. Even when centralized direction of counter- 
measures is necessary, each area commander retains a certain amount of tactical autonamy. 
Because loca! conditions vary widely and changes inevitably occur, administrative contcal is 
kept flexible. Area commanders are frequently authorized and encouraged to indepeadently 
effect civic improvements, pay informers, and take on-the-spot action to adjust deficiencies in 
either military or civic action programs. 

Although the entire governmental apparatus is involved in the counterinsurgency effort, 
when the situation reaches a certain critical ievel the major responsibility rests on internal 
security forces—the civilian police and the military and paramilitary forces. The primary 
burden lies with the civilian police, who are charged with responsibility for maintenance of 
public safety and law and order. The armed services become involved when the insurgency 
reaches the militarization phase. Traditionally, the national army serves as a reserve in- 
ternal security force. It has an inherent and implicit function as a psychological deterrent to 
the use of internal violence against the government, and military forces usually are assigned at 


least a part in maintaining law and order when the threat tc the government is critical, In 
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Malaya during the Emergency the members of the armed services were empowered tu tunctian 
in the same manner as civilian policement in the interest of public safety. * 

A critical feature of nearly all insurgencies, and a major problem in countermeasures, is 
that the movement's subversive activities and physical structure remain largely invisible ~that 
is, underground—throughout the early phases of its organization. The appearance of guerrillas 
or paramilitary units are relatively late manifestations, as they are organized only when a 
broad underground base of leadership and support has been established, 

Typically, the process of building a revolutionary hase is characterized by various stages 
of recruitment of cadres, organization of clandestine cells, penetration of mass organizations, 
and acquisition and storage of military supplies. In conjunction, the underground usually 
launches a psychological offensive of agi: 2% and propaganda designed to discredit the govern- 
ment and intensify and channel existing population discontent. In proper perspective, then. the 
first ambush of a government convoy or attack by a band of guerrillas is predicated on vears of 
quiet. invisible preparation and organization, 

Hence, in planning and conducting counterinsurgent actions, it is extremely important to 
recognize that although a guerrilla war is aot evident, the insurgency may be well under way, 
Countermeasures which fail to take cognizance of the underground and the large amount of 
preparation necessary for an insurgent movement but focus only upon the guerrilla activity will 
be ineffective. Eliminating only the guerrillas leaves untouched the roots of the enemy's 
revolutionary structure, Counterinsurgency measures must be designed to simultaneously 
attack the entire structure—underground cells and Jeadership as well as the military arm~—if 
more than a temporary and partial victory is to be achieved, It is basic to the planning and 
implementation of countermeasures against undergrounds that the vulnerabilities in their 


organizational structure and operational methods be identified. 
ORGANIZATIONAL VULNERABILITIES 


Operating clandestinely, undergrounds necessarily emphasize security. In organizing to 
meet their security requirements, they are implicitly committed to certain vulnerabilities in 
organizational structure. For example, undergrounds with a high degree of compartmentaliza- 
tion have little, it ans. horizontal communication between cells. All written communications 
go through a slow system of cut-outs and inte: mcdiaries. Although this system is gencratly 
cllective in providing some security for clandestine organizations, it has disadvantages. A 
detector car be rcusonably sure there will be no reprisal against him if all of the other members 
of his particular cell Gvho alone have knowledge of his membership) are eliminated by the 


“Federation of Malava, The Emergency Regulation Ordinance, 1948, with Amendments 
Madc up to 31st March 1953 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press), p. 27. 
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security forces. This can be used to encourage defectors to inform, If the government can 
convinee an underground that it has been infiltrated, the underground will normally take in- 
creased security precautions. The more severe the security restrictions, the more passive 
the underground and the less likely itis to pertorm dangerous overt activities against the 
government. 

The organizational structure for intraunderground communications is also a potential 
wInerability, Most underground comnmuracations are accomplished through the use cl couriers 
and mail-drops, When they are discovered by security forces. they are usually not immediately 
apprehended but placed under surveillance so that other contacts can be identified. Continuing 
surveillance also often leads to the exposure of key functionaries and organizers of thc unuer~ 
ground. Where tine and distance are factors, undergrounds may communicate through rapid 
systems such as the double-language technique in which apparently simple propaganda radio 
broadcasts contain messages and instructions ceded in key words and phrases. Such broadcasts 
ean he interpreted by security police to supplement other intelligence information. 

Undergrounds often rely on inass organizations for lega! facades and suport. It is possible 
for a relatively small number of people to capture contro! of a mass organization through in- 
filtration and manipulation of elections, but security forces who are aware of such techniques 
can alert organizations accordingly. Once police recognize that all members of an infiltrated 
organization are not neccessarily members of the underground, actions can be taken to appre- 
hend the cell members without antagonizing or alienating the innocent. 

Underground administrative activities such as finance, training, and supply are normally 
centralized and often located in a nearby country. Governments may attack such international 
uctivittes by cooperating, wherever possible, with neighboring countries in planning effective 
countermeasures or setting up points of surveillance in order to identify the underground agents 
and follow them to internal supply caches. 

Underground organizations have an advantage over police in that they need not be 
restricted by administrative or territorial jurisdictions, Underground operations are often 
planned to take advantage of organizational interface problems of communication ana coordina- 
tion among government jurisdictions, Careful countermeasure planning can reduce this ad- 
vantage by insuring that counterinsurgent forces are flexible and cooperate with each other at 
all levels. Government forces must reduce jurisdictional ditferences to a minimum and provide 


for local initiative. 


OPERATIONAL VULNERABILITIES 


The effect of underground revolutionary activity may be minimized if covernment police ex- 


ploit the operational vulnerahiiities in underground activity. Most undergrounds. for example. 
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resort at some stage to mass recruitment, which increases the underground's vulnerability te 
infiltration by government agents. Also, undergrounds are a “normuative-cocrcive™ movement, 
and not all its members are voluntarily associated with it; indeed, many would leave or defect 
if provided a safe alternative by the government. If the personal and situational pressures that 
the underground member faces are understood, government appeals may effect high-level 
defections. 

Vulnerabilities in underground propaganda and agitation operations depend on local con- 
ditions which determine whether the government should answer the underground's propaganda 
or remain silent. The British in Malaya, tor example, attempted to distinguish between legiti- 
mate and fabricated grievances. Realizing that labor unions had been infiltrated by the Com- 
munist underground, the British imposed the restriction that they could deal only with legiti- 
mate labor problems. The Communists were robbed of a propaganda and agitation platform, 
but legitimate labor grievances were not overlooked. 

Underground terror operations may be countered by either establishing ctfective and visible 
demonstrations of the government power to protect the populace from terroristic threats or Ly 
organizing mass neighborhood or worker groups to previle group protection and act as 
informers. 

Government forces can minimize the extent to which an underground organization can manip- 
ulate a crowd if they are able to identify and suppress essential preriot preparations, and 
photograph or otherwise identify the agitators in the crowd. 

Government countermeasures against underground-sponsored shadow governments must 
focus on the coercive structures which support them. The hidden clements of control—such as 
the clandestine cells for surveillance and terrorism—as well as the visible institutional co- 
ercive structures, such as courts, group organizations, and tax collections, must be destroyed, 
If the underground shadow government basically vests upon coercive sanctions. it is particularly 
vulnerable to countermeasures which substantially reduce their threatening force, 

There have been as many countcrinsurgency programs as there have been insurgent move - 
ments, but no one formula has emerged as being totally successful, All programs have certain 
common patterns of organization and operation, howevir. These elements of intelligence, 


population control, defection programs, and civic action arc discussed in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
COUNTERINSURGENCY INTELLIGENCE 


TYPES OF SYSTEMS 


The importance of intelligence tc all counterinsurgent operations is unquestioned, but therc 
have been several approaches used in develouing intelligence organizations, A common type of 
intelligence organization is the unilied system, where all collection and processing of intelli- 
gence arc coordinated within one group under one command. In the Malaven incurgency, the 
intelligence efforts of the British Armed Forces and Malay security police were coordinated 
under 44e command of the British Hifh Commissioner. All data and information were sent 
directly to one command for processing. Similarly in Algeria, French Army intelligence staffs 
performed all intelligence functions under a unified collection command, 

The advantages commonly cited for the unified collection system are that intelligence in- 
formation can be processed more rapidly, there is no duplication of effort, and fewer agents 
and staff personnel are required. However, a single channel for communicating intelligence is 
more vulnerable to compromise by underground infiltration, and in the unified system there is 
no independent source for confirming or cross-checking intelligence information and estimates, 

The multiple organization of intelligence divides responsibility for intelligence collection 
and assessment functions among the various branches of government—the armed services, the 
civilian police, and the security police. For example, during the counterinsrgency operation 
against the Huks in the Philippines, intelligence functions were divided between the Military 
Intelligence Services (MIS; of the Armed Forces of the Philippines, the Philippine Constabulary , 
the National Bureau of Investigation, secret agents of the Philippine president, and intelligence 
agents of other countrics, When Defense Minister Magsaysay initiated his program against the 
Huks, intelligence functions in the field were made the responsibility of the MIS, which assigned 
permanent intelligence teams te the Battalion Combat Teams; other agents operated out of MIS 
headquarters to augment a team or to work independently of the military commander in the area. 

The multiple intelligence system has the advantage of providing independent cross-checks 
on intelligence and on the reliability of information, and it is less vulnerable to compromise. 
The diverse number of agencies serves to stimulate competition in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of intelligence, which in turn improves the quality of output. 

Coordination of the various arms of an intelligence organization is an essential prerequisite 
for the efficient and meaningful colle tion of information, The problem is, of course, always 
more difficult in a multiple system of intelligence organization. To coordinate their army and 


police efforts, the British in Malaya adopted u “war council” consisting of the chief officials of 
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the civilian administration, the police, arniy, and air force, anu headed by s direc.or of opera- 
tions. Phe day-to-day planning and coordinating sessions among the police, military, and civil 
nathorities did much to bring about concerted political and military action. In order to develop 
a countrywide intelligence system, a map of the Malayan Federation was drawn up wiich showed 
the areas in which the terrorists were operating. the distribution of Chinese and Malays, and 
the Gacas in which squatters were living. The map, Known as the "Briggs Map," was posted 
with information from every possible source and also showed specific terrorist targets such as 
lumber camps, ruvber estates, and mines. Drop zones for aircraft were indicaled, Resettle- 
ment sites were chosen on the basis of the information gathered. ! 

There are a number oc advantagen in assigning intelligence responsibilities tu local police 
instead of solely to milttary persounei, Usually the police nascece more information about 
comples factors in a local situation, sinee they are pe: manently located in the area, as compared 
to military torees who come into the area ona patrol mission, make a few contacts, and then 
leave. The police are also better able to collect local political intelligence. 

Further, there are some psychological dangers in using soldiers as substitutes for police- 
men. Insurgents may gain prestige by broadcasting the fact that the government finds it nec- 
essary to empluy its Strongest armed force against them, Soldiers are an alien force in the 
daily life of must people and their appearance lends itself to unfavorable propaganda by the 
underground, 

in Malaya, for example, the British authorities believed that the average villager would be 
mere inclined to entrust information to a policeman he had known all his life than to a strange 
soldier. On the other hand. a villager might have personal reasons for distrusting a policeman 
or might be impressed with the army' efficiency and ability to protect him. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a villager would be more inclined to give information to the army. 2 

Hence, the balance sheet is mixed: although the police arc a small organization, they 
nonetheless seem to be able te collect quality inteliigence at the local level: on the other hand, 
the size of a military force's organization makes it more useful for muss intelligence 


collection, 


CONCEPTS OF COUNTERINSURGENCY INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence organization and collection during an insurgency place new aemands on con- 
ventional concepts of intelligence, Requirements for effective countermeasures add a new 
dimension to intenigence lunctioning, 

In conventional war, a combat unit learns the location of the enemy from contacts between 
uniis on oa estahjished linc of resistance, and intelligence is reduced to the standard technique 


of providing “essentini elements of infurmation.'s In counterinsurgency, underground and 


gucrrilla targets are clusive and transitory, and the life cyele and usefulness of intelligence are 
brief, A few hours determine the success or failure of an action. In short, rapid response tu 
intelligence is of crucial importance in counterinsurgency. 

In conventional wartare. inteiligence is not primarily concerned with individuals, whereas 
in counterinsurgency activities it focuses on individuals and their behavior patterns. The iden- 
lity and whereabouts of the insurgents are usually unknown and their attacks are unpredictable. 
The underground lines of communication and the areas of underground logistical support are 
concealed trom view. It ie tu these highly specific unknowns that counterinsurgency intelligence 
Must address Mself. 

Another teature of counterinsurgency werfare that makes intelligence collecting difficult is 
that the underground operates autonomously or tn small, compartmentalized units. Finally, 
becuase of the improvised nature of insurgent organization and the crudeness of its operations, 


counteringurgenes intelligence does not casily fit into standard categories, 


Lon, -Range Intelligence 


The parameters within which a revolutionary movement operates must be considered, Fre- 
quently a centralized intelligence processing center is established to collect and coordinate the 
vast amount of information required to make long-range intelligence estimates. 

Long-range intelligence focuses on the stable factors operative in an insurgent situation. 
For example, various Gemographic factors such as ethnic, racial, social, economic, and 
Politica! characteristics of the area in which the underground movement takes place are useful 
in identifying the members of the underground. Since the activities of an underground are 


clandestine and covert, it is important to have descriptive data as well as predictive informa- 


Information about the underground organization, on all levely~national, district, and 
local—is fundamental in Counterinsurgency. as is also data about underground recruitment, 
training, and supply. Other stable factors that must be considered include Strategies and tactics 
of the underground, previous successes and failures of undergrownd operations: data on the 
areas controlled by the underground: the characteristics of those who are recruited into as well 
as those who defect from the movement; and, finally. a thorough understanding of various en- 
vironmental features such as tesrain, borders, climate, and communication-transportation 


routes, 


Short-Range Intelligence 


The coltection of specific short-range intelligence about the rapidly changing variables ot a 


local situation is critical, information on the idenufication of members of the underground, 
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their movements, and their modus operandi Must be gathered. Biographies of suspected under- 


ground members, containing photographs, detailed information on their places of residence, 
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their families, education, work histors , and asseciates., mre important features of short-ranse 
dntcligence, Usually this information is circulated at the sector-level eummand, 4 


During the Malayan insurgency, the British depended tor short-range intelligence on the 


cooperation of villagers in furnishing information to local authorities. Ways of protecting in- 


formants trom risk of underground terrorist counteraction had to be devised. In one approach, 
police visited each house in a vithgge and gave its inhabttants a sheet of paper on whieh thes 
Were to anonymously write any information about underground activity in their village. The 
following day the police returned with a sealed ballot box and collected all papers, blink or not, 


Since cvery house was vioiteu, Ue underground had no way of knowing who the actual inform- 


| aipieit as 


ants were, 5 


In another technique, used in the Philippines. government forces: leaked inforoiuition ta a 


Village that a raid was to be made against the Huks. Such news generally prompted the in- 


surgents in the village to leave. No raid would be made, the soldicrs simply took group pic- 
tures of everyone in the village. Una subsequent, unannounced, visit to the vile. the sol- 


diers could identity those who did not appear in the earlier picture as possible Huk members 


and question them. f 
Occasionally, parties or festivals were sponsored tor village children at their school, 
While they were occupied with the festivities, an intelligence agent would pass among them 


asking innocem questions Gsout their parents, their father’s name, family birthdays, and if 


there Were anticipated births, as well as other related social information. Tnis revealed a z 
great deal of information about Huk members: birthdays and eapected births gave intelligence : 


officers an indication of when certain Huk members might return home and be vulnerable to 


arrest. 


To get intelligence about the method of underground communication between agents in the = 


villages and forces in the jungles, Philippine army intelligence agents moved among the vil- : 


lagers disguised as fishermen, peddlers, or deliverymen to keep wateh on the movements ot 


suspicious persons, + 
Search-anc-cordon operations ure also a common way of obtaining short-range intelligence, 
To protect the identity of informants, the British in Palestine interrogated everyone in an area 


separately in a private booth, Cordon operations ure also uselal in identilving outside clements 


within a village or town. & 


Contact Intelligence 
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In conventional warfare, contact with the enemy is usually well established throagh trent 


lines or patrol action, In counterinsurgency. the problem is tu identily and then locate the 
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enemy. AS trequently stated, inn insurgency “the front is everywhere." ben after mem 
bers ol the underground have been identified and their pattern of operations established, thes 
must be loceted betore they can be captured. Once a body of background knowledge has been 


developed, there wre essentially four methods of obtaining contact intelligence, 


Patrols 


When some knowledge of the anderground or guerrilla behavioral patterns bas been de- 
veloped trom study of their past movements, patrais or police squads can scurch for physical 
evidence such as trachs or campsites. Hf there is a consistent pattern, patrols can be selec- 


tively dispatched on the basis of anticipated movements of the insurgents, 


Low-Level tInformants 


All tips and leads, no matter haw unreliable, are sought after on the assumption that the 
information may be helptul to cross-check or compare with other background information. 
Leads which are obviously false are climinated, and those which are probable are followed up. 
Eventually the bits and pieces give a composite picture of the individual or cell and its pattern 


of behavior, 


Forced Contitel 


Through the strategic hamlet program in Malaya, the British were able to force contact 
between the underground and the gucrrilla, When people aiong the jungle tringes were re- 
located in hamlets, the guerrillas were cut off from their underground supply. This forced the 
guerrillas into the open to contact their underground support arm, the Min yuen. Jhe British 
sel up observation pusis in an area that showed increased activity in supplying food to the ter- 
rorists, Thus, tarmers who were members of the underground were identified. Security 
forces then arrested some of these farmers, purposely ignoring uther members of the under- 
ground, The insurgents were forced to go more frequently to the remaining farmers and obtain 
larger quantities of lood. Then, when the police had identified each insurgent, they set up in 


ambush en the route normally followed. 4 


Informants 


The use of infurmants is one of the most reliable and rapid means of obtaining the specific 


data required in contact intelligence. In Malaya the British commonly placed informants within 


important villages, Through a process designed to protect their identity, informants were 
able vo pass information about the movement, position, and activity of insurgents almost im- 
mediately. This intelligence was received by the local security forces, whose commander was 
authorized to take immediate action* under his own authority with no requirement to seek ap- 


proval from higher authorities. 


COLLECTING INTELLIGENCE 


Informants 


informants from among the general populace can be induced to assist the security forces 
through various motives —~civic~mindedness or patriotism, fear, to avoid punishment, out of 
gratitude, for revenge or jealousy, or for remuneration. The British counterinsurgency forces 
in Malaya offered large rewards for information leading to the capture of Communist under- 
ground members and guerrillas. In the Philippines, the security forces placed a bounty on 
captured Huks, The bounties ranged from £50 to $25,000- in 1961, a top Communist leader in 
tne Philippines had a $50,000 price on his head, '! 

A major inducement to informants is the assurance of protection from reprisal. The 
anonymity of the informant must be maintained and the transfer of information from the source 
to the security agent must be concealed. Many techniques and devices have been employed to 
minimize the risk to the informant. The security agent and the infos mant may prearrange 
signals to coincide with everyday behavior. In the Philippines, the government forces used 
light aircralt to spot such signals—a ceriain arrangement of colors on a clothesline, windows 
or gutes left open to a particular angle, a specified household item or f»ri% tool placed in a 
certain spot in the yard, 12 

Informants also protect themselves by anonymously mailing inforr ation about insurgent 
activities directly to the police. In one such method, the informant tears a strip of paper from 
his letter. At the end of the emergency he can present his strip of paper to the police; if it 


matches the torn part of the letter, he can receive his reward. 13 


Agents 


In addition to regular government agents who attempt to infiltrate the underground organt- 
zation, intelligence agencies <ften attempt to persuade or coerce captured members or pro- 


spective defectors into working for government forces while remaining ostensibly loyal to the 


*Because coutict intelligence is a highly perishable commodity, a 2- or 3-hour delay in re- 
sponse is critical, Hence, contact intelligence is not generally processed through normal in- 
velligence organizations ur procedures, 


movement. A cerollary technique is to place a trusted agent in a critical job where he has 
access to classified information, this position makes him a prime target for recruitment over- 
tures by the underground organization and he can subsequently serve as a double agent. 

In recruiting agents the security police consider the various motives which lead people to 
serve in such a dangerous capacity. Money, adventure, and revenge are perhaps the primary 
motives. The security forces can, however, create another motivating factor by revealing to 
a person incriminating evidence of his low-level involvement with the illegal organizatiun and 
offering him the alternatives of cooperating or facing public exposure and arrest. 

In Malaya, for example, a rubber plantation worker was onserved smuggling supplies to 
the Communist terrorists. The police let him continue until they had enough information on the 
operation and sufficient incriminating evidence. Then, one evening the police stopped on a 
lonely road and exposed their evidence. The worker was faced with a dilemma: he could re- 
ceive a 10-yeur jail sentence for aiding the terrorists, or he could be executed by the terrorists 
if they learned he had cooperated with the police. Because of clandestine security precautions. 
only five terrorists knew the worker's name. The police suggested that he could resoive his 
dilemma by giving them the names of these terrorists, thus collecting 4 reward and removing 
the threat of revenge at the same time. !4 

The underground usually places new, untried recruits in positions where they have no ac- 
cess to compromising information, only after thorough testing does a new member receive 
responsible pasts, The government may be able to circumvent these security precautions. In 
an effort to find a suitable person for infiltrating the Huk organization, the Philippine military 
covertly contacted the relatives of several Huk commanders until they found a cousin who was 
willing to cooperate, After two months of special training, the cous.n was sent to meet his Huk 
relative. Asa relative he would have an entree, but to justify his desire to join the Huks,. the 
Philippine military burned his house, imprisoned his brother, and evacuated his parents. The 
government, of course, agreed to pay for all damages and inconvenience, but it could not in- 
form his family until the project was completed. Because of these obvious grievances against 
the government, the cousin was accepted and made coliector for the Huks' national finance 
conmittee (the underground supply arm of the organization). To enable the infiltrator to ad- 
vance in the Huk ranks, the government helped him collect medicine, ammunition, and weapons. 
For two months the Huks received supplies from the government through the infiltrator. His 
ability as a collector and his relationship to a Huk commande: won him a promotion and a new 
AaSsignmeni as a bodyguard to Luis Taruc, the Huk leader. Through an elaborate system of 
signals and contacts, the agent was able to relay vital information to the security forces con- 
cerning the elite corps surrounding Taruce at his headquarters and information on members of 


the Nutional Finance Committee. 15 
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Unit Infiltration 


Government security force units and teams of varying size have been employed in infiltra- 
tion operations against underground and guerrilla forces. They have been especially effective 
in obtaining information on underground security and communications systems, the nature and 
extent of civilian support and underground liaison, underground supply methods, and possible 
cullusion between local government officials and the underground. Before such a unit can be 
properly trained and disguised, however, a great deal of information about the cppearance, 
mannerisms, and security procedures of enemy units must be gathered. Most of this informa- 
tion comes from defectors or reindoctrinated prisoners, Defectors also make excellent in- 
structors and guides for an infiltrating unit. 

In Kenya (1954-55), the British used "pseudogangs" successtully against ihe Mau Mau ter- 
rorists. The pseudogangs were composed of ex-terrorists, loyalists, and occasionally, dis- 
guised Europeans. Through instructions from the ex-terrorists the pscudogangs learned Mau 
Mau handshakes, oaths, and prayers. These teams, once thoroughly briefed and oriented to 
Mau Mau characteristics, went into the jungle and contacted the genuine Mau Mau gangs. The 
infiltrating team then either moved on after relaying information on the Mau Mau to regular 
security forces or took advantage of their position and captured the gang themselves, !¢ 

In the Philippines a volunteer force of 3 officers and 44 enlisted men was secretly trained 
to resemble a typical Huk squad down to the most minute detail, AD 3 that would identify 
them with the army were removed from their persons and they wer, ziven items gencrally 
cartied by the Huks: ill-kept weapons, reading materiel, indoctrination booklets. propaganda 
publications, and mementos from girl triends. Clothing taken from captured Huks was distril- 
uted to the men to insure against any giveaway in consistency or uniformity of dress. Captured 
Huk weapons were issued to these simulated Huks. As a final note of realism, two wounded en- 
listed men volunteered to join the force. 

During their 4 weexs of intensive training, the trainces addressed the:inselves os brothers 
and comrades and sang Huk songs. Reindoctrinated ex-Huks who had heen captured in the arca 
where the infiltration was to take place served as instructors and around-the-clock critics of 
the methods and niannerisms of the simulated guerrillas. 

While the unit was in training, another disguised army unit made a reconnaissance tour 
through the area selected for infiltration, This reconnaissance patrol noted trails and defiles 
along the route and attitudes of inhabitants in order to incorporate them into the cover stors. 

The kichoft ef the operation was a sham battle hetween the simulated Huks and a Phitippine 
army unit. Yhis battle set up the impression the simulated unit was driven from its own arca 
into the Jiuk area selected for infiltvation, The local Huk andergraand bought the story and tur 


four days the simulated Huks iraternized with the tocal livks. They learned the identity of the 
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Huk leaders, their modus operandi, and the naines of civilian government officials who were 
secretly collaborating with the Huks. 

The infiltrating group had made one mistake, however; they had more ammunition than the 
regular Huk units, a consideration which had becn overleoked in the preparation, When the 
infiltrators realized they were under suspicion, they acted at once, attacking and wiping out 
two guerrilla squadrons. As a followup to this operation, two companies of the battalion combat 
team moved into the village and spent 3 weeks screening the inhabitants and arresting members 
of the underground. This operation had serious effects on the Huks; thereafter when two Huk 
companies met, they were stringent in their requirements of identity. :7 

In employing a disguised team, the selectec inen should be trained, oriented, and disguised 
to look and act like an authentic underground or guerrilla unit, Defectors and reindoctrinated 
prisoners often make good instructors and guides. The unit should have a cover story and a 
reason for being in a certain area, Each man in the unit shonld be briefed on the cover story 
so that no contradictions will arise. Obviously, a high degree of secrecy is necessary in 
training and deploying such units. In addition to acquiring valuable intelligence information, 
the infiltrating units can demoralize the insurgents to the extent that they will be overly sus- 


picious and distrustful of their own uniis. 
Cordon and Search 


The cordon technique is often used for gathering intelligence when the populace does not 
cooperate for fear of reprisal from the underground, or if informers have not been developed 
or are difficult to locate. In the most comme: type of cordon operation, security forces sur- 
round a specified area, seal off entrances and escape routes, and search the people and prop- 
erty within the area, Two factors work for the success of the cordon: the element of surprise 
and the anonymity it affords possible informants, Usually, once the area is sealed off, the 
people are removed from their houses which are searched. They are then taken one by one 
into an interrogation hooth. If the surprise has been effective, there will have been no time for 
prearrauged stories, and people will tend to be confused and uncertain of what todo. The 
identity of those who actually inform will be unknown to others, and chances of reprisal will 
thus be reduced. By careful interrogation of this lurge number of people, contradictions will 
be discovered and a meaningful pattern of information can be developed, 

Sometimes the cordon can be employed successtully in large cities. For 6 weeks in the 
fall of 1947, a British battalion successfully cordoned and searched 10 areas in the heart of 
Jerusalern. The cordon troops appeared before daylight in separate columns and surrounded 
the selected area. Through perlect timing and control, the cordon was set up before the men 


of the area awakened and had a chance to leave, Over 70 wanied men and a number of weapons 
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were captured, and the remaining underground terrorists in Jerusalem were forced to He low or 
leave the city, lé 

One of the most successful cordons was carried out in southern Johore, Malaya, in 
November 1956, Before daylight, 10 villages were simultaneously surrounded. The cordon 
was a complete surprise tothe villagers, and the police seized 278 suspects. In this one opera- 
tion, all the Communist supporters whom the villagers feared were removed, and information 
from the villagers was more easily obtained by the police. The terrorists, deprived of their 
usual suppliers, were forced to turn to others who were willing to report their contacts. This 
operation becarne the wedge that led to the eventual ridding of the terrorists from the whole of 
southern Johore., 19 

In Palestine, the British discovered that the Jewish underground, the Haganah, was ac- 
quiring detailed intelligence about British plans, The Jewish underground often had advance 
Inowledge of british moves, presumably obtained from civilians employed ai British bases, 

On other occasions Jewish communities sounded alarms that would bring nundreds of nearby 
villagers into a cordon area, defeating British attempts to identify strangers within the village. 
The Brilish began sealing off bases where civilians worked until the cordon operations were 
completed, and made elaborate cover plans to conceal the purpose of various preparatory ac- 
tivities. Reconnaissance was usually not possible without tipping off the populace, so planning 
depended cn mups and photographs of the village area. Wr..ten ordei's were kept to a minimum 
and usually distributed only hours before the mission; participating troops were alerted at mid- 
night or later. No telecommunications were used in assembling troops for the cordon, since 
they might be monitored by Jewish underground agents. Finally, troops were assembled only 
under cover of darkness and the operation carried out just before dawn. 

The success of these operations depended on speed, coupled with detailed coordination and 
specific instructions. Roadblocks were immediately established, An inner cordon of soldiers 
surrounded the area to be searched in order to seal it off and prevent escape. An outer cordon 
was placed at important points around the village to prevent interference from neighboring vil- 
lazses and to act as reserves. Special enclosed areas or "cages" were established and sus- 
pected persons were brought there for interrogation. Search parties rounded up the other 
villagers and detained them in a separate area, while other troops searched fcr hidden arms, 
Screening teams checked identification cards and photos against lists of suspects. After these 
searen operations, Suspects were transported to permanent detention camps, 20 

There are obvious limitations on the use of cordons; for example, in jungle or mountainous 
terrain, cordon and search may not be successful because of the difficulty in sealing off an area. 
There are dense areas of jungle or underbrush where insurgents can hide and a soldier in a line 
of searchers cannot leave the line long enough to make a thorough search. In the jungle. in- 


surgents can hear the approach of an advancing patrol and go into hiding. Cordon-and-search 
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operations were not successful in areas of the Malayan jungle or in the mountuins of Cyprus and 
Arabia, *! 

One of the principal limitations of cordoning operations is the difficulty of catching the 
underground or guerrillas by surprise. Local underground agents or sympathizers can warn 
of approaching patrols through prearranged, inconspicuous signals, In addition, large bodies 
of police or soldiers inevitably advertise their presence, giving the insurgents time to camou- 
flage or conceal themselves. Another disadvantage of the cordon-and-search opcration is that 
if security forces fail, the underground propaganda units can spread doubt among the people 
about the governnient's ability to enforce its security responsibilities. When people lose con- 


fidence in the government, intelligence sources dry up and one failure leads to another, 


Surveillance 


Surveillance, the covert observation of pergons and places, is one of the principal methods 
of gaining and confirming intelligence information. Surveillance techniques naturally vary with 
the requirements of different situations; the basic procedures, however, include mechanical 
observation—such as wiretaps or concealed microphones—observations from fixed locations, 
and shadowing subjects. 

In Jerusalem in 1947, a special unit of 12 army men was organized for surveillance opera- 
tions. The surveillance unit placed known and suspected underground terrorists under con-~ 
tinuous observation. The persons whom the suspects contacted were also identified and placed 
under observation. This continued until the pattern of underground organization was pieced to- 
gether, One surveillance team was able to identify and arrest as many of the underground in 
one 6-week period as an entire army battalion could in the same period with curdoning 
operations. 2° 

If an intelligence agent plans to employ shadowing, he should learn as much as possible 
about the person before undertaking the mission.23 Particularly important is a description of 
the subject, his habits of dress, and his manner of walking. {fhe description should stress how 
the person appears from behind since the surveiliant will be observing the person from that 
angle. The agent must dress to blend with the environment, and must give the impression he is 
interested in local activities and not the person being shadowed, 

The security agent should avoid nervousness and haste, and should have a cover story pre- 
pared in the event he encounters the subject. It is also important to be familiar with the trans- 
portation system and the pedestrian routes in the area. If the security agent loses his subject, 
this type of information may heip him to pick up the trail again. Any number of agents can be 
employed on such operations; the use of more than one allows agents to alternate positions, 


thus minimizing the possibility of recognition by the subject. 
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The same tactics apply in shadowing by automobile. The number of automobiles and nver- 
sons itsed in the surveillance task depend upon the difficulty of the tail, It is more effective to 
uss: two cars than one. The risk of detection can be greatly lessened by frequently changing po- 
sition. There should be at least two persors in eachcar. If one car is doing the shadowing, it 
should stay about 100 yards behind the car being shadowed; if a second car is used, it should 
follow the same distance behind the first. Lf the shadowing is to take more than one dav, « 
different vehicle should be used each day, 

In surveillance of fixed places, a preliminary survey of the surrounding area should be 
made. The character of the neighborhood, the inhabitants, and the buildings ehou!d be observed. 
The observation point should be chosen after careful reconnaissance. Likely spots include a 
room in a nearby house or business establishment, A person may disguise himself as one who 
would normally be in the area—a street vendor, a building employee, or an artisan. An effort 
should be made to photograph visitors. Descriptive notes should be kept on the identity of per- 
sons and their times of arrival and departure. All movements of the security agent to and from 
the observation post should be made unobtrusively; if it ie necessary to have confidants, they 
should be kept to a minimum, 

Intelligence agents conducting surveillance have numerous opportunities to obtain informa- 
tion without raising suspicion. In urban insurgency, particularly, there are many sources of 
information. As an example, in a country that has developed industrially to the degree where 
there is mass consumption, credit-rating agencies are a possible source of information. In- 
telligence can be obtained from telegraph messages, telephone toll-call records, hotel regis- 
tration cards, military personnel dossiers, and employment records. 24 

Intelligence information is frequently obtained from the trash cutput of homes and the 
wastepaper of business establishments. Arrangements can be made with contractors to get the 
trash, or the trash bags can be switched at night. 

The contact is en important person in intelligence. Contacts can be established with clerks 
in barbershops, grocery stores, and drugstores, deliverymen (milkmen, mailmen, laundrymen, 
newspaper boys), and repairmen. Servants, friends, and neighbors are also a source of 
information. 

In some instances more than one contact is maintained within an organization; this affords 
cross-checking of infermation, Multiple contacts insure the flow of information in the event 
that one is absent. Using contacts for information requires the establishment of proper secu- 


rity measures because each source has opportunities to desert to the other side. 


Ruse 


The ruse is another common technique in collecting intelligence. It may be described as a 


form of inquiry in which the security agent assumes an identity which helps him win the con- 


fidence or allay the suspicions of a poteltial informant. 


The essential tactic of a ruse is to create a front which makes it legitimate (and therefore 
not suspect? ta ingulre about a person. Since most people are reluctant to inform on others, a 
ruse can be used ta make it appear that the agent is sceking help rather than information. For 
example, most people, if asked to watch for suspects who just robbed the agent, are willing to 
comply mn order to heip a person needing assistance. Agents have used this ruse in numerous 
Situgtions, For instance, to get information about a person from the registration card at a 
hotel, an agent can approach the hotel manager and report that he has received a bad check 
from a guest and wishes to compare the signature with that of the hotel registration card, Al- 
though such checking is not usually permitted, most hotel managers comply under these special 
circumstances, 

Furthermore, the ruse gives potential informants some reason to avaid telling the suspect 
and alerting him to the fact that he is under surveillance. Were an agent to directly and openly 
seek information, the fact that an official was conducting an investigation would become known 
to the suspect and give him a chance to escape or take other measures to conceal ius octivilics, 

The ruse can so camouflage the nature of an agent's questioning that second parties may be 
induced to provide information or to observe suspect persons without cither making them feel 
that they are spies or that they should warn the suspect. 

Suggestion is one of the simplest forms of ruse. This was demonstrated in the tamous 
case of the "North Pole" underground radic operation Irom Holland te London in World War If. 25 
German Army counterintelligence in The Hague learned of tue clandestine radio, and alter 
months of patient search, located, raided, and captured the Dutch operator along with his radio 
and codes. Although this operator was a patriotic Dutch underground member, he succumbed 
to German threats that his punishment would be severe unless he cooperated in continuing to 
make his scheduled transmissions to London under German direction. He agreed, partly be- 
cause he knew the Germans were unaware that he had been taught how to notify London if his 
operation were compromised. The ugreed signal was for him to make certain mistakes in 
letters of the Morse code. However, London failed to catch the signal and assumed that the 
clandestine operation was progressing as planned. The Germans had the operator transmit 
inessages requesting addition:.] agents, as well as supplics and sabotage equipment. British 
authorities complied, and over a period of about 20 months more than 50 British and Dutch 
agents and literally tons of supplies (including brandy. coffec, and cigarettes) were parachuted 
into the hands of the waiting Germans. 

To keep the operation ruaning smoothly it was necessary to send to London a sale arrival 
message after each drop. The Germans knew that every agent had a special code signal for 
London; the problem was how to get this code before the agent learned he had been captured, 
To accomplish this, thc Germans used suggestion. They dressed Dutch-speaking Germans in 


Dutch civilian clothes and sent them along with Dutch collaborators to welcome the agents and 
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supplies in the drop zones. As soon as the agents landed they were hurried to a Dutch far .- 
house where they were heartily welcomed by their supposed friends. They were told that they 
would have to wait there until it was safe to transport them to the headquarters of the Dutch 
underground. They were advised of the necessity of immediately informing London of their 
arrival and were requested to reveal the code message. The agents, relaxing after the tension 
of the night drop, would freely give this message to their "friends" and it was promptly trans- 
mitted to London, At that point, of course, the real nature of the reception committee was re- 
vealed and the agents were sent to prison for interrogation. To deflect suspicion from the radio 
operator, the Germans dropped hints during the interrogations that made the captured agents 
be:ieve the real traitor was someone in the London establishment, * 

Through this simple use of suggestion the Germans were able to obtain important code 
messages from a large number of highly trained agents. The agent who found himself ina 


highly unstructured situation was susceptible to subtle pressure. 
Interrogation 


The interrogation of agents, informers, suspects, and captured or surrendered members 
of the insurgent organization plays an important part in government countermeasures. The 
‘ypes “f information sought by interrogation include identity of insurgents; location of contra- 
band items such as arms, ammunition, radio transmitters, and printing equipment; plans and 
operations; and the organizational structure of underground groups. 

In the process of interrogation, 27 the interrogator's personality must command respect 
from and dominate his subject. His attitude and performance must be professional, To inspire 
full confidence, the force of the interrogator's personality should be tempered by an under- 
standing and sympathetic attitude. The person interrogated must feel confident that he is talk- 
ing {o someone who is concerned about his viewpoint and problems. The villager who has been 
forced to cooperate with the underground will tell his story much more readily if he feels that 
the interrogator both understands his helplessness and seems inclined to take his plight into 
consideration. 

The interrogator must be alert, able to analyze the material he collects, and quick to 
detect gaps or contradictions. Perseverance is required tocompletea successful interrogation, 
~~ "¥In 1943 two of the captured Dutch agents escaped and reached Gibraltar via the escape- 
and-evasion net which operated through Holland, Belgium. and France. The Germans promptly 
sent a message stating that the two were collaborating with the Nazis, so that if they reached 
London anything they said would be viewed as false information, When the two loyal agents ar- 
rived in London, they were confined in a maximum-security area and treated as if they were 


double agents. When the British and exiled Dutch authorities finally realized that the escapees 
were telling the truth, the transmissions were terminated and the operation ceased. 2¢ 
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and self-control must be exerci ed. Acting ability is helpful, for the interrogator must s0me- 
times show anger or sternness to induce the interrogated to talk, while at other times he must 
feign the sympathy. kindnes: , and friendliness of a helpful adviser. 

When conducting an interrogation, the interrogater establishes the atmosphere and domi- 
nates the interview. He must take care to have no distracting mannerisms. The interrogator 
and the interrogated should sit tace-to-face, without intervening furniture, in as sparse a 
se ting as possible. The interrogated should be deprived of every psychological advantage: the 
door should be at his back, there should be no window, the wails should be bare, and there 
should be no distractions for him to take refuge in. There should be no way for him to avoid 
the interrogator. It is the responsibility of the interrogator to create a mood conducive to a 
confession, and he must provide the emotional stimuli that will prompt the interrogated to tell 


what he knows, 28 


Techniques ot Interrogation 


There is abundant evidence that coercive practices have never been particularly efiective 
in eliciting information. 2% An individual who is deeply committed to an underground organiza- 
tion is highly motivated to safeguard the information he possesses. Frequently, however, in- 
dividuals who say "go ahead and shoot" in the face of threat of death later reveal the same 
information under seemingly mild pressure. 

Interrogations during insurgencies take place in a variety of environments ranging from the 
traditional police or intelligence situation in urban areas to the interrogation of individuals 
under field conditions. Regardless of the situation, time is usuall:: a critical factor, In many 
instances, questioning conducted as soon as possible altcr contact deprives the interrogated of 
certain psychological advantages and capitalizes on his anxiety before he can prepare adequate 
psychological defenses. 

There are many ways of gaining informaticn from a resistant deceptive person, depending 
upon the ingenuity of the interrogator. Some of the techniques practiced by expcrienced inter- 
rogators include emotional appeals, pretending to have physical evidence or other incriminating 
information, and demonstration of sympathy for the interrogated, 

Where tvo or more individuals are being interrogated, the one who appears to be most in- 
clined to talk can be told that another has already given the pertinent information, He may then 
be persuaded to talk since he now has no reason vo withhold information. If two persons known 
to have vilal knowledge are each permitted to give statements containing deceptive information, 
the discrepancies may furnish a means of getting «ditional intormation, In another commonly 


used technique, two interrogators may work with the same Subject, with one assuming a stern 


attitude while the other seems permissive. In many instances the individual being interrogated 


ever a period of time will give information tu the permissive interrogator when he is alone 
with him 

The technique frequently followed in interrogating a large number of suspects in an area, 
such as a Village or cordon, is to arrest and question them individualiy. The anonymity and 
safety found in a group can be uscd us an inducement to give information. 

A variation on the above technique was employed by the French in Algeria: suspects would 
not be immediately interrogated, but would be kept waiting for long periods of time, When they 
were tired and apprehensive, as well as protected by the anonymity of a group, they were more 
inclined to talk, 

In the Philippines a person was taken away from his home area to be interrogated, Removed 
from the local environment, individuals more readily offered information about people in the 
village. Occasionally, interrogators visited villagers on holidays while they were feasting and 
drinking and werc thus prone to respond to seemingly harmless questions. Another practic? 
followed in the Philippines was to divide prisoners to be interrogated into four categories: 


1, Prisoners captured in combat, The first few minutes of interrogation are 
usually the most informative when dealing with persons just captured. The 
prisoners are usually confused and unable to develop cover storics. 
Prisoners who surrendered because they feared reprisals by their com- 
rades. 
3. Pyisoners who were serving !ail sentences for serious crimes. These 
long-term prisoners were interrogated mainly to obtain information 
about their associates and contacts. The Huks were known to actively 
recruit people with prison records. 
4. "Special prisoners.'' These were usually friends or close relatives of 
Huks or government informers who were placed in protective custody. 30 
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It is important in interrogation to use a technique that guards against giving information to 
the subjects, Usually the interrogator employs an oblique approach or a ruse to avoid giving 


Clues as to the real object of the interrogation, 


Polygraph 


The polygraph or lic detector measures human physiological responses to emotional or 
Stresstul stimuli and has been used to detect deception or knowledge of crime-related informa- 
tion, The polygraph docs not indicate whether or not a subject ‘s lying but only measures the 
physiological responses which are related to deception, It must be interpreted by an inter- 
rogator and a trained operator, The interrogator asks the subject a question pertaining to some 
critical event, usually phrased to obtain a "yes" or "no" answer. The subject's physiological 
reactions are recorded and compared with hic normal response pattern to neutral questions, 
Measurements related to the autonomic nervous system are preferred, since the subject has 


little or no voluntary control of these responses, Although there are many deviccs used to 
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measure deception, the term "polygraph" is usually reserved fer that device which meusures 
cardiovascular, respiratory, and galvanic skin responses. 

The polygraph has been used extensively in criminal investigations and has been suggested 
for field interrogation in counterinsurgency operations. The use of the polygraph in the field 
is fraught with difficulties, howev2r, because of the need for time and skilled cperators, * 

Even after assembling many skilled opei ators and consuming many hours interviewing 
thousands of persons, only one ageat may be identified. For exaniple, at the close of World 
War Il, when German prisoners were tested by polygraph for political reliability, one inter - 
rogator was able tc examine only eight POWs a day. 32 

There are other problems in the use of the polygraph. Since lie detection depends upon 
eliciting a characteristic emotional and physiological response to critical questions, those in- 
dividuals who do net respond in a characteristic manner cannot be detected. Psychotics or 
neurotics, pathological liars, and persons who do not feel that they have violated any normative 
or moral behavior (such as children who do not yet have a concept of right and wrong) will not 
react characteristically.33 Other individuals who respond to critical questions with the char- 
acteristic emotional patterns associated with deception are not necessarily lying; a variety of 
extraneous factors, such as anger or fear, may cause a deception pattern. Some persons do 

not have a stable response pattern, and, when nervous or upset, their responses to neutral 
questions are su variable as to make it difficult to determine if the response is related to the 
critical question, 

There is only a limited amount of information available on the biological and physiological 
differences of people in various cultures, It is known that culture influences the physiological 
behavior of individuals, but precisely what influence culture has upon how deception affects 
physiology is yet unclear. In some Oriental cultures, truth and falsehood are not considered so 
black-and-white as in Western cultures, and there is a tendency to think in degrees of truth 
and falsity. Hence, cultural variables must be considered when interpreting the results ob- 
tained from the polygraph. 

In general, the polygraph is accepted as an aid to investigation and not as a Fubstitute for 
other investigative techniques. In counterinsurgency, the polygraph may aid security forces 
in locating caches of ammunition or supplies, screening individuals for underground activity, 


and may potentially be useful in acquiring contact intelligence. 


*In South Vietnam some success hus been recorded in using portable lie detectors in the 
field. In experimental tests on 19 government soldiers suspected by an American adviser of 
being disloyal, one proved to be an agent of the Viet Cong, ancther had once heen a Viet Cong 
member, and a third had occasionally assisted the first two. The lie detectors used were 
spring-operated from batteries and smail in size, one pocket-sized, More important, their op- 


eration wus so simplified that the average soldier could use them after only a week's training, 3! 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
DEFECTION PROGRAMS 


Defection programs have played a vital and significant role in the successful outcomes of 
both the Philippine and Malayan counterinsurgency efforts. The psychological impact of defec- 
tion on the underground is significant, and, in addition, information derived from defectors can 
provide counterinsurgency forces with intelligence for both military and psychological opera- 


tions, ! 
TARGETS 


Many insurgents join the movement for specific, situational reasons, rather than for ideo- 
logical and political beliefs. Many others are coerced into joining. Thus, even though factors 
which keep such people in the movernent—loyalty to fellow soldiers, political indoctrination, 
threats of retaliation, and simpie inertia—must be combatted, there is ample reason to believe 


that in any underground there are many potential targets who can be persuaded to defect. 


FACTORS RELATED TO DEFECTION 


De fection is related to certain long-range factors, such as the insurgents’ estiraate of the 
probable outcome of the insurgency. If they feel that there is little hope for an insurgent tri- 
umph, the tendency to defect is more widespread. Individuals who have { milics are more 
prone to defection; in many cases, family loyalty comes before political loyalty. Another factor 
is the length of service inthe organization. New troops defect more frequently than do older 
troops, and the most critical time for defection is after 6 to 18 months of service. Other fac- 
tors, such as being wounded or being a member of a minority group, are also related \o defec- 
tion. 

Short-range factors, such as adverse weather conditions, casualties, and disagreements 
with superiors, are also related to defection, as are heavy losses during an encounter. Defec- 
tions are most likely to occur in areas where the movement has suffered reverses. Lack of 
food and cther hardships, along with the necessity of continualiy moving about in order to evade 
government forces, often raise the defection ratc. Poor health contributes to individual deci- 
sions to defect. 

At the point of decision, defectors are usually most concerned with the treatment they wouid 
receive if they defected. Thev seek reliable information and most report that they do not be- 


Heve government broadcasts or propaganda messages until they have tested them against 


i 
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word-of-mouth information from the civilian populace. Persons with firsthand information are 
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considered most credible. 

E No matter how widespread the information about amnesty and rehabilitation may be, the 

: insurgent is still uncertain and doubtful about the intentions of the government forces. Wil! he 
E be punished if he surrenders? Next, he is concerned with the dangers inherent in the act of 
defection iteelf. Will he be shot trying w leave the underground? Will the underground carry 
i out its threats against him and his family? Uncertainty about the future and fear of retaliation 
{ are the chief inhibiting factors. 

f 

{ 

i COMMUNICATING WITH POTENTIAL IT EFECTORS 

i Opportunities to surrender must be presented in such a way that an individual has some de- 
: gree of confidence in the offer. Defectors should be seen in public and can be sent in teams to 


various villages vo tell the inhabitants why they left the movement, and news from the viilagers 
will reassure potential defectors that the actual defectors are well treated. Families and 
friends of known insurgents are especially good channels of communication because they relay 
information to their relatives through letters or meetings. It is important to assure defectors 
that they will not be punished. Pictures of government camps and photos of both early and re- 
cent defectors in groups should be publicized to convey the message that defectors are alive, 
well, and have not met with bad treatment. 

Leaflets aimed at potential defectors should be small enough to be easily hidden. They may 
be printed in the form of safe-conduct passes and should contain both information on how to de- 
fect and reassurances of good reception by government troops as well as information for the 
government soldier on how to treat the defector. Air broadcasts have not been effective in con- 
vincing insurgents to defect, as they doubt tne credibility of this source; appeals made through 


families, friends, and other civilian channels are more likely to be believed. 
Contents of Appeals 


Broad, general themes designed to induce defection on ideological grounds have been in- 
effective; the potential defector is more interested in factual information. News of local tacti- 
cal defeats and losses makes a greater impression than word of nationwide gains or losses. 
Thus, defection can be induced even when the insurgents are winning on a national basis, if the 
counterinsurgents take advantage of the psychological impact of local losses. 

Divisive propaganda themes such as "soldiers make all the sacrifices while their leaders 
get preferential treatment and favors" help aggravate dissatisfaction, All themes should con- 


tain reassurances about the individual's safety and future legal status. Even when an insurgent 
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wishes to defect, the mechanics of doing so can inhibit him. It is important to tell him how to 
escape, how to surrender, and where to surrender. Since defectors are afraid of being shot by 
soldiers, appeals should inform them of specified civilians to whom they can safely surrender, 


and describe the location of defection points. * 
Information From Defectors 


Ag a routine part of defection programa, defectors should be systematically interrogated to 
determine : recific factors that led them to defect. Their means of escape and their reac- 
tion to app gan provide information for campaigns in particular areas or regions. Sys- 
tematic montnly records should be kept, so that trends can be observed. It is important to de- 
termine whether defectors were in political or military organizations, whether they were Com- 
munist or non-Communist, their level of command, and what geographic area and ethnic group 


they represent. This information will be useful in planning future efforts against the insurgents. 


ORGANIZING DEFECTION PROGRAMS 


In carrying out a program for defection, a concentrated effort should be made to coordinate 
psychological and other military operations. If the government tells the insvrgents that defec- 
tors will be given fair treatment and government soldiers shoot a man who is trying to defect, 
this will deter other defectors, Therefore, combat troops must be indoctrinated and trained to 
perform their duties in a manner which will encourage insurgent defection. If, during the course 
of a battle, the insurgents find themselves confronted with superior weapons, such as artillery, 
aircraft, or napalm, or suffer heavy losses, potential defectors are likely to take some im- 
mediate action. Therefore, battles should be followed by psychological operations campaigns 


which are equally hard-hitting and which contain offers of amnesty to those who surrender. 


RELOCATION CENTERS 


In the Greek insurgency, many young people who defected were placed in jails with hardened 
Communists who re-recruited them into the insurgent movement, Others were placed in camps 
with inadequate facilities and programs and, becoming bored, went back to the insurgents. One 


solution to such problems is to place young defectors on parole in a distant city. Since the 


*One defector in Vietnam reported that he felt he had no choice but to defect to a govern- 
ment-controlled town, for the countryside and the fortified hamlets were vulnerable to the Viet 
Cong. There were political agents in the villages, and the countryside was patrolled by small 
Viet Cong units who shot suspected deserters or collaborators. 2 


identity of a lower-level insurgent is not known outside of his immediate cell or unit, the young 
insurgents are protected from retaliation by relocation to areas distant from the ones in which 
they had operated. 
ie If a relocation center is established, it is important to ensure it against insurgency attack, 
or the whole defection program will suffer. A primary fear of defectors is recapture. The un- 
dergrounds try toinfiitrate relocation camos to carry out acts of terrorism and coercion, and 


large centers are more vulnerable than smal! ones to this threat. One answer is to establish 
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widely distributed small reception centers where defectors can be screened initially into three 
groups: bona fide defectors, dubious defectors, and potential infiltrators. The bona fide defec- 
tors can be relocated and reintegrated with a minimum of processing and indoctrination and the 
suspect defectors can be kept under surveillance, 

Insurgents may try to flood the camps with sick insurgents or civilians who need medical 
aid, and facilities of the camp must be adequate to handle this. Food, clothes, and other facili- 
ties must be provided to ensure minimum comfort for the camp inhabitants and to provide for 
any large influx of defectors. 

It is important that defectors be treated with respect and not as prisoners of war. No 
stigma should be attached to their defection or their former activities, and the camp personnel 
should be trained in fair and appropriate treatment of them. Civilian visitors, especially rela- 
tives of insurgents, should be permitted to visit the camps to get a first-hand view of the treat- 
ment given to defectors. Attempts should be made to clarify the future legal status of defec- 
tors. To allay suspicion and fear, a brief government indoctrination program should be set up 
to inform the defectors of the government's efforts on their behalf and to tell them what will 
happen to them in the future. It is important that the program be designed not to seek retribu- 
tion but to induce others to defect. 

Defectors are anxious to talk to anyone about their probiems, plans, and worries, 80 camp 
personnel should be instructed to be sympathetic listeners. Recreational activities can also 
provide some emotional release. Lectures obviously intended to transiorm defectors into loyal 
citizens are usually neither effective nor necessary. The defectors are committed to the gov- 
ernment by the mere fact that they are in the camp, and lectures on the vices of communism 
are not required, A better approach to securing their loyalty, and one which provides emo- 
tional release for the defectors, is to permit defectors to participate in guided group discus- 
sions on their common experiences and the reasons which led to their defection. This tends to 
reduce latent fears or doubts; listening to other defectors reinforces each person's reasons for 
defection and builds new loyalties to replace former loyalty to the insurgents. The enthusiasm 
generated by such sessions is reflected in their attitudes and behavior after they leave the pro- 
gram and can have a significant psychological impact upon the civilian community and, through 


them, on potential defectors. 
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Training programs to help develop skills have been effective in past counterinsurgency ef- 
forts. Since a lack of the necessary skills for earning a living in modern society often contrib- 
utcs to a man's decision to join an insurgency, an opportunity to acquire skills that will pro- 
vide for his future financial security gives assurance that he will not rejoin the insurgents. 
Such programs are also an inducement for others to defect in order to benefit from them, 

In summary, one of the most effective tools for undermining underground and guerrilla 
morale is a defection program which is aggressively carried out and thoroughly coordinated 
with counterinsurgency military operations. Mary have joined the insurgents through coercion 
or tor highly specific grievances and can be persuaded to defect if they are convinced that they 
will not be severcly punished. The most effective way to communicate this fact to the insur- 
gents is through well-functioning, fairly operated defection programs. It is as important to ad- 
vertise the program to the populace as it is to attempt to reach the insurgents directly. Resi- 


dence at the center should he brief and aimed at the rehabilitation of the defector. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
POPULATION CONTROL 


A fundamental feature of insurgency is the competition between government and insurgency 
for the support and allegiance of the local population. If the underground expands its control 
over the population, inevitably the government's authority is reduced. If the government con- 
trols the population, the underground is deprived of its principal sovrce of supply, intelligence, 
and refuge; in short. they are isolated and their survival capability is severely reduced. 

Population control seeks to accomplish two different, but integrally related, counter- 
nreusure objectives: to restrict the movement of the insurgents and to separate them, both 
physically and psychologically, from the general population. Although government psycho- 
logical operations attempt to achieve population control largely through persuasion and the 
natural predilection of people to conlorm to laws and normative rules, there is a coercive 


element in many population-control measures, 
TECHNIQUES OF POPULATION CONTROL 


A number of important techniques have been developed in population control: collective 
responsibility, resettlement and relocation programs, legal controls, registration require- 


ments, and food controls. Various organizational patterns have also been established. 
Collective Responsibility 


A common technique is the institution of collective-responsibility measures, which holds a 
group or group representatives responsible for antigovernment acts such as collaboration or 
sabotage. The random nature of collective-responsibility reprisals not only discourages the 
population from supporting antigovernment activities themselves, but makes the citizenry op- 
pose all underground activity, lest they be punished. Further, it makes the undergreund hesi- 
tant to commit anti,overnment acts when the probability of harm to its own people is present. 

The practice of collective responsibility as a means of population control appeared as early 
as 221 B.C, in the Chinese Empire. Called the pao chia system, this form of control evolved 
over several centuries as the population was divided into progressively larger groupings of 
families—tens, hundreds, and thousands. Through these groupings, government authority was 
extended down to the family, the basis of Chinese society. The groups were supervised by the 
Empcror's district magistrate through the headman of each family, More important, the mem- 


bers of each group weie held mutually respensible for one another's actions and theoretically 


~ 


practiced mutual surveillance and denunciation. ho was 2 criminal act to fudl lo report a crim. : 
against the state. and failure to do se automatically doeurred panishment upon beth the olfeater 
and his group. ! 

\ Another technique of collective responsibility was used during the An:erican occupation of 
the Philippines in. 1901. To stop Philippine insurgents from receiving support from various 
towns and vilages in Batangas Province on Luzon Island, the U.S, milttary commander imple- 
mented a policy of "reconcentration” and retalinuon. Around each town in which U.S, troap- 
Were stationed a boundary was set up within which was sufficient space fur Filipinos living out- 
aide to muve in and build their homes. These boundaries were then patrolledbv U,S, t.oups, a 
curfew was cstablished, and no male adults were allowed to leave except by special pass. 
Further. no food was to be taken outside the boundaries. Whenever any property, such us tcle- 
graph lines, was destroyed, native houses in the zone were burned in retaliation, A proclama- 
tion was issued throughout the province warning that if any American soldier or cooperating 
native was harmed, a captured insurgent would be chosen by lot and executed. ? 

Throughout nearly al! of occupied Europe, the Germans in World War {1 took reprisals 
against the civilian populace for acts of sabolage. Hostages were frequently taken to ensure 
good behavior. In Poland, for example, the German Army established a system ot collective 
responsibility whereby a list of village leaders would be periodically posted in public with the 
threat that if any act of sabotage occurred in the village every individual whose name appeaced 
would be summarily shot. This, of course, worked as a forceful detcrrent Since no member of 
the village underground wished harm to befall one of his relatives or friends. To circumvent 
this, the Polish underground brought in outside agents, who knew none of the listed villagers, 


for sabotage activities, 4 
Resettlement and Retocation 


A common population-control] measure is resettlement or relocation, When successful, 
resettlement cffectively seals off the insurgents from the populace and denies them material or 
intelligence support. Close surveillonce in the resettlement projects also protects the populacc 
from terrorist retaliation and coercion by underground groups. 

One form of resettlement is detention or banishment. During World War I], Nazi oecupa- 
tion forces frequently employed this cuntro] technique, shipping scores of suspected under- 
ground agents vr collaberators to concentration canips or forced~labor camps.? Elaborate re- 
settlement progrums were set up by the British in Kenya and Maliya. In Kenya, British Army 
forces relocated Mau Mau family clans to seal off the collection of food and intelligence hy ter - 


rorists and to provide an opportunity for observation of contact agents. The fameus rescitlement 


program of General Driggs in Malaya breught together widely dispersed Clements inte: specials 
relocated villages tat could readiiy be observed and defended against Conununist attacks, 
Between 1950 and 1952. under the Briggs Pin, 400,000 people were resetled into 410 
delended viliages., The British cut off outside sanctuary ol the terrorists, closing the Thai 
border andpatrolling the sea, while through aerial observation they made it nearly impossibi. 
for the insurgents to grow food in the jungle, To combat Cominunist propaganda efiurts to 
disrupt the niuissive resettlement program, tne British persuaded settlers to move voluntarily 
by offering tangible benetits of health and school facilities. aud improved living conditions. + 
Algeri: provides another cxiumple of relocation techniques. In April 1965, the French 
Army resettled a number of villages from zones dong the Tunisian and Moroccan borders, 
whieh had been scaled off in an effort to cut underground supyly lines. In addition, the French 
declared areas With heavy activity to be special security zones, and resettled their inhabitants 


inty camps,: 
Legal Controls 


In Malaya in 1933 the British High Commissioner promulgated emergency repukuions that 
imposed a number of legal contvols on the population, hese regulations restricted the use of 
fircarms and weapons and forbade possession of underground terrorist documents. asseciation 
with people carrying weapons or acting in a manner prejudicial to public safety. and dissemi- 
nating falscinformation. Imposition of collective punishment on an area was legalized, British 
police Were given authority to detain subjects for wo yenurs without trial, to search without 
Werrant, and to deport and banish suspected subversives. Unique legal comtreis were devised 
to counter Communist infiltration of labor unions. Unions were required tu register. ila 
union participated in political activities or dcmonsiratisns, it lost its registration certificate 
and was forcibly disbanded, Another regulation required a union officer to have 3 vears ofvork 
experience in the craft cr trode. this ctfectively eliminated most Communist infillraters and 
protected long-time union officers. * 

Other legal control measures include restricion and regulation of organizational or public 
meelings and licensing and censorship of printed publications and radio broadcasts, Controls 
are often set up ona countrs 's borders to eliminate over-the-border sanctuaries. The issuance 
of scrip and frequent changes of currency prevent the accumulation of large sanis ef moneys to 
linance undergrounds or insurgent movements, & 

Jn occupied areas, German authorities contiscated radios and set up public address svsteis 
to broadcast only the news the government wanted the people to hear. * Search-and-seizure 


lavs have been promulgated in some areas to prevent the underground from cptaining weapons. 


(Photo courtesy of ULS.A.1.D.) 


South Vietnamese villagers complete construction of a bamboo barricade ina strategic hamlet. 
Relocation of villagers into hunlets was a population-contrel device adopted by former President 
Ngo Dinh Diem to cut off villuge support of the Vict Cong and to protect rural communities from 
guerrilla terrorisin. Patterned on the British Malavan experience, the hamlets have met with 
only partial success. 


The Philippine Gevernment, as a control measure, instituted a large-scale program to buy up 


ail wcapons from the population, lu 
Registration 


Government surveillance and control of the population can be exercised through various 
forms of registration—individual and group registration, transient control, and population 
census. The national registration program adopted by the British in Malaya required every 
person over 12 years of age to be .egistered; identity cards were issued with a photograph and 
thumbprint, 11 

In South Vietnam, identification cards, complete with photograph and identification details, 
are mandatory for all persons over 18 years of age. To obtain an ID card, an individual must 
uppear in person at the district headquarters with two witnesses, a birth certificate, and a let- 
ter of verification from the village chief. There he must fill out a questionnaire which is for- 
warded to the district security police where it is checked against his files. A complete dossier 
is then prepared. However, a program that registers only persons over 18 misses one group— 
the 12 to 18 year olds—who are prime targets for underground recruitment as couriers and 
purchasing agents, as well as jungle fighters. 

Loss or theft of cards is a problem in any registration system. A familiar underground 
tactic is the confiscation of identity cards of all villagers. A government countermeasure used 
in South Vietnam is to require the payment of a substantial fee for the replacement of lost or 
stolen cards. This promotes individual precautions .gainst loss and creates resentment 
against the insurgents for confiscating the cards, 12 

Another common problem in the (D system is that of underground forgery. One counter- 
measure is periodic reissuance of cards on a different format, Another is affixing group, in- 
stead ¢. individual, photographs on the cards. For instance, a family group is photographed 
and each of the family's individual cards bears this picture. In order to forge such cards, the 
underground is forced to gather a similar group together for ID photographs, 

Another example of registration is found in the Chinese system of posting placards on 
hovses, listing ell the adult males of the household, Wher. the Japanese occupied China during 
World War II they introduced a similar system, using wooden plaques for the names of resi- 
dents, and organizing the populace into family groups, in accordance with the ancient custom. !3 

A similar technique of population control is seen in the South Vietnamese organization of 
Mutual-Aid Family Groups, Lach family group receives a number from 1 through 8, depending 
upon how many houses are in the lien gia (five to eight households). This number is placed ona 
plaque outside the house along with the number of households within the khom (25 to 35 house- 


holds). Uf. for example, the household number is 4 and that of the family 25, the plaque is 
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inscribed 4,25. When a new house is added it becomes integrated intu the family group within 
which it is located and receives the next number. The plaque also indicates the number of 
people In the house, their relationship to the head of the household, and, hy use ot circles, 
their sex and their educatior. Red circics indicate male adults, yellow circles represent 
females, and green represents children. If any resident is illiterate, his or her circle is only 
partially colored. In the villages, family declaration forims are registered under hanilet 
names, house number, and family group to facilitate the census, and a copy is forwarded to the 
district office. All of this information provides the police with a means for checking on the 
inhabitants, and can aid in detecting hiding insurgents. In the urban areas a similar system for 
the organization of the population was established in February 1960. '4 

Transient control is also an important facet of population control. Homes of peasants and 
villagers have always served as refuges or safe houses for transient guerrillas and underground 
members, as well as for stragglers and deserters from government forces. In China during 
World War I, households were forbidden to lodge strangers, and were required to report to 
village authorities the presence of suspicious persons. Further, an individual who wished to 
move from one village to another had to make application through uw village population officer. 
Population movements in South Vietnam are controlled through use of exit visas issued hy the 
district chief after a villager's request has been authorized by his village chief. This system 
has been a source of discontent for many villagers, who wish to go to other districts for sea- 
sonal empioyment. Similar emergency regulations issued by British authorities in Malaya in 
1953 required an inhabitant to apply for a permit before he could travel from his home. 

Censuses also are used to support population-contro) measures. In South Vietnam, for 
example, the yearly census includes three categories of data: one for all families, another 
for all males 18 years of age and over, and a third for ail reservists. The census cf families 
facilitates the organization of the Mutnal-Aid Family Groups, while the data on reservists and 


male population are used by military agencies. !5 
Food Control 


Underground food supplies depend upon clandestine purchases, thefts, and collections from 
the populace. To exploit this vulnerability, governments usually institute control measures on 
the production and distribution of food. Tight food controls force the underground to spend an 
inordinate amount of time seeking food. 

To separate guerrillas from their source of supply, villages are sealed off. Many food - 
control measures have been used. In Algeria, the French Army specified that the food reserves 


in any one place must aot exceed enough for 30 days, so as to lessen the opportunity for the 


underground to pilfer supplies from a large * .entory.!@ The British food regulations in Malaya 


provided for the establishment of a central distribution depot and rationing. The rice ration 

was closely supervised and limited to a week's supply. Villagers were forbidden to take any 
food out of a village. ‘These controls were reinforeed with the threat that the village’s ration 
would be further reduccd and a rigid curfew established if any terrorist was found to be obtaining 
food in the village. As a result, the British frequently received information from villagers on 
the identification of those in the village who attempted to supply the Communist underground, 
Smuggling food out of villages became the Communists’ most vulnerable activity. As a last re- 
sort they cleared jungic arcas to grow their own rice, However, these areas were easily 


spotted by aircraft and then eliminated by ambush, ! 
IMPLEMENTATION OF POPULATION-CONTROL MEASURES 
Smith Vietnam 


Population-control measures in South Vietnam have been implemented through Mutual-Aid 
Family Groups, Village Self-Defense Corps, hamlet chiefs, and National Security Police. 
Mutual-Aid Family Groups were first organized in 1957 by the government, not only to counter 
Communist insurgents, but primarily to create a spirit of unity, mutual assistance, security, 
and achievement in reconstruction and social works. Another purpose was to promote an 
understanding of government policies and to carry out government orders concerning tax 
collection, In setting up the program, emphasis was put on obtaining politically reliable hamlet 
eniefs and on the propagandizing and truining of group chiefs as well as individuals within the 
groups. 

Village Sclf-Defense Corps have alse been organized under the direction of village police 
officers. Applicants for membership must present birth certificates, police records, anda 
certificate of good character, Each is then given a security check by the National Security 
Police and undergoes 4 month's training at the provincial self-defense headquarters. His train- 
ing covers weapons familiarity, basic military instruction, basic law enforcement, and political 
indoctrination, The corps patrols the area around its villages, aids in tax collection. escorts 
Village officials, and generally protects the village. 

The village hamlet chief also plays a role in population-control measures. Usually it is 
his responsibility to explain and carry out government policies, to carefully watch the activities 
of the people, and to maintain security and order. 

One of the principal agencies for the implementation of population-control measures in 
South Vietnam is the National Security Police ‘formerly called the Streté). Maintaining offices 


at cach level of government down to the district, it provides coherence, direction. and siur- 


veillance, aA the district level three agents are assigned who, while primarily concerned with 


the acquisition of political information. ulso process requests fur identification cusds and elear 
prespective government employees. 

In suminain. itis largely at the district level that the security and population: control sys - 
tem ot South Vietnam is administered—through the army, the district National Security Police, 
the hauilet and local village chiefs. and the district administration of the Mutual-Aid Family 


Groups, |: 


North Vietnum 


As in other Communist countries. in North Vietnam a combined government-military-pirty 
directorate has been established to institute strict physical, ideological, and economic controls. 
The most important control organization in Nurth Vietnam is the Luo Dong Party (Communist 
Party). It prevails over and permeates all organizations of staie control. The organizitional 
structure of the party parallels che entire system of government and is intertwined with it, 
Officials of the Lao Dong Party dominate ail organs of the central government, At the village 
level the members of local branches of the party are also the leaders in local government. 
Party members are in charge of police and militia, as well as youth and women's groups. In 
the army. political commissars function down to the lowest unit level and are responsible for 
the political attitudes of their units. 

The primary intent of this party duplication and permeation of official governmenial organi- 
zations is to make the people feel the persistent presence of the party and to educate the masses 
in “correct thinking. '' The Lao Dong exercises great influence over both the official and un- 
official organs of state control, 19 

In 1961 a People's Supreme Inspection Institute was set up to cope with problems of “de- 
structive antirevolutionary elements," to protect theeconomy, and to secure law and order, An 
additional responsibility of this agency, and possibly its primary one, is the inspection of law 
enforcement in government offices, work camps, enterprises. farm camps, and cosperatives. 
The Inspection Institute is the North Vietnamese version of the Communist Chinese People's 
Supervisory Committee, the channel for the mutual surveillance and denunciation of waste. red 
tape. and corruption of negligent state officials by the people. In the performance of their 
duties. the Inspection Institute teams rely upon their investigative personnel and on "denuncia- 
tion letters” Which are used to investigate and scrutinize various government agencies. These 
denunciation letters provide the authorities with a massive network of informers. 

In rural areus. the cooperatives are also used for the implementation cf population-coatroi 
tneasures. The size of cooperatives, operating below the basic administrative unit of local 
government, depends upon such factors as population density, topography, and locaticn, Gen- 


eraly, thers range in size from between 150 to 290 families in the Delta region to 20 or 30 
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families in the mountain areas, The effort to establish cooperatives, and to extend them by re- 
locating thousands of villagers from the Delta to mountain regions, has made little progress be- 


cause of peasant opposition, The government has attempted to make the cooperatives more 
attractive by providing economic inducements and civic acuun programs, ‘Phey havc tried to 
provide better management, have agreed to set aside 5 percent of the cooperative land for 
private use, and have set wage rates based on work performance rather than on needs. 

To facilitate control in the urban areas of North Vietnam, special protection committees 
have been established. In order to make the people more cognizant cf government orders and 
to maintain public order and safety, in Hanoi alone 4,600 block chiefs and deputy chiefs, plus 
3,000 committee members, have been appointed to properly control the urban population, 

Militia and self-defense units have also been organized as a major means of population 
cont -lin North Vietnam, As in Communist China, these units are organized into platoons, 
companies, and hettalions; they are formed at al] levels of government in both urban and rural 
areas, and extend into the base of the society, 

The political mission of the military is to indoctrinate the civilian population and to aid in 
the establishincnt of cooperatives, Through its powerful political directorate, the army con- 
ducts indoctrination programs, especially for the individual soldier. The army fulfills its 
economic mission by helping with the planting and harvesting of crops, developing coopera- 
tives, and cooperating with civilians in organizing public works projects. 

The major civilian security control agency in North Vietnam is the Cong An—the secret 
police--who operate both overtly and covertly under the immediate direction of the Ministry of 
Public Security, and ultimately under the Lao Dong Party. Although little is known about the 
secret police organization, it is believed that, like its Communist Chinese ccunterpart, it 
operates at every level of government. There are several province-level sections, one of 


which is the political protection section that deals with identity cards and travel reg lations. 20 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
CIVIC ACTION 


The general target for government civic action is that vast majority of the population which 
does not officially participate in an insurgency. An additional target is the large, nonpolitical 
portion of the insurgent movement itself which can be persuaded to support the government 
through offers of amnesty. rehabiiitation, and opportunities for a better life. 

Civic action programs take many forms. The governmental administrative apparatus and 
social services may be strengthened to aid victims of the insurgents, and inequities in the dis- 
trivution of social services can be corrected through employment and welfare agencies. Public 
health programs and medical aid have frequently been used to win support among the population, 
as has the extension of educational opportunities. Price controls and rationing have been used 
to protect the population from inflatio.. In areas where farming is important, methods of im- 
proving agriculture and land distribution programs have been used to win support. 

The coordination of military and civilian tactics among the civil populace is important be- 
cause a lack of coordination san undermine a whole program. In carrying out publicity for 
civie action programs, mass communications alone are not sufficient. In an environment where 


the individual may be under stress and fear, face-to-face communications are more effective. 


OBJECTIVES 


There are several considerations in determining overall objectives of civic action projects. 
Programs designed to gain popular support and cooperation for the government will differ from 
those designed solely to prevent cooperation witi the insurgents. The ability of civilian ad- 
ministritors to carry out the program without the help of the military will influence the scope 
of the project. There is the question of whether the program should concentrate on purely 
civilian projects such as sciools or on projects which also aid the military. such as roads. 
Another consideration is whether or not to provide civic action in insurgent-controlled areas. 
One author says that political, social, and economic reforms, no matter how much they may be 
wanted by the populace, cannot be effective in such areas. In Algeria, for example, the FLN 
killed Arabs who took advantage of land reforms. 1 The government must be able to provide 


security before civic action can be effective, 


PROGRAMS 


In Algeria the French carried on a major pacification program, The Army had over 1.000 


special service units in the rural aveas. Each unit was headed by a French officer of company 


grade and staffed with an assistant and a secretary. The officers established residence and 
headquarters in the midst of the Arab settlement or village and prepared to administer to the 
needs of the people. The main etfori centered on improving living conditions. French Army 
voluntecrs ovganized and taught school classes. helped build houses. sanitary maciities, and 
water supplies, and demonstrated improved agricultural and health practices. They provided 
medical services and took the ill and injured to hogpitals for surgery. French women physicians 
and civilian emplevees taught Muslim women how to care for thetr babies. ‘This program won 
the support of the populace in many areas, ? 

The French made certain that each seldicr realized that psvchological actions which he 
might undertake were no less important than military ones. The soldiers were to be the agents 
of pacification: they were indoctrinated and kept informed by weekly sessions in which current 
developments and plans were discussed and the successes and failures of eacn week's efforts 
were reviewed. Written and oral arguments to be used among the civilians were carefully pre- 
pared and kept up to date. 

The essential elements in the program were 1) reassuring the population that evervthing 
possible was being done to bring peace and to protect them; 2) Visiting people and showing them 
sympathy and heip; and 3) respecting their customs and traditions. The troops were bricfed on 
local customs and officers often visited marketplaces to talk to the people. The French found 
the spoken word to he more effective than pamphlets or slogans, and deeds to be the best form 
of propaganda. Overly stringent demands were avoided and promises were carefully kept. 
Corrupt local officials and those of dubious morality were removed. 3 

Inthe Malayan counterinsurgency program. after the labor movement had been ciesred of Com- 
munists, the strengthening of public morale and the winning of support by involving the people 
more directly in the struggle were undertaken. Malays who feared the Communists provided 
ample support. In order to get the commitment of the Chinese community, the authorities urged 
them to join Icgal organizations us a means of expressing indignation against Communist activi- 
ties: anon- Communist Malayvan-Chinese association was established. as well as the Independ- 
ence of Malaya Party and the Malay Labor Party. I! addition. political figures were brought 
into direct working relationship with the British Armed Forees and the Malayan Security Police. 
In this way, the populace was made to feei that it shared tormulation of government policy. 

This program allowed for day-to-day coordination between local civil and military authorities. 
Despite the vhvisus iessening of security, the government made more information available to 

the public: the government felt that the support thus gained was suffictent compensation for any 
reduction in military security, ¢ 

In the Philippines. the political. military. and cconomic reforms instituted by Ramon 


Magsoveis Were instrumental in ending the Hulk insurgency, [nm the 1945) election, government 


authorities stationed teachers as poll clerks, used ROTC cadets to guard poiting places, and 
I 8 


placed soldiers at ballot boxes to prevent intimidation of voters, These protective measures 
were announced in advance, and Magsaysay served notice that any officials who abused their re- 
sponsibilities would answer in court. He urged all citizens to report directly to him and his 
personal staff any complaints that they might have. 

Magsaysay reorganized the Armed Forces. Officers who were not performing their duties 
were removed, promotions were made on the basis of merit, and soldiers who were caught 
stealing were punished in the presence of the villagers. The determined effort to rid the Phil- 
ippine Armed Forces of inefficient, unreliable officers resulted in the dismissal of personnel of 
all ra.ks, from the Army Chief of Staff to local battalion commanders who were slow in carrying 
out counterguerrilla operations. Magsaysay's success in ridding the armed services of unde- 
sirable elements increased public cc: \fidence in the national government. Magsaysay had the 
military perform civic and social welfare missiorna in addition to their military operations 
against the Huks. Each military unit was assipned a civil a’ uirs officer who maintained liaison 
with the local barrio police officials in civilian }ome guard units, 

Judicial reforms were also carried out. Before 1952 the Communists exploited the fact 
that small landowners rarely gained justice when abused by the large landowners; Magsaysay 
made provisions for the peasant to have the right to legal counsel at the government's expense 
if he so desired. 

The economic reforms were the most spectacular. Initially, rura) civic betterment activi- 
ties were conducted under the «rmy’‘s psychological warfare Jroup but later they were admin- 
istered as civil affairs. At toe battaliva level, battalion commanders and their civil affairs 
officers met with barrio hecus and other civilian leaders to plan the defense of the farmers in 
the fields and the barrio se:.-detense procedures. This led to further discussions of needs and 
to the initiation of army support measures. Army personne! escorted agricultural agents into 
rural areas to introduce newer agricultural techniques; troops were used to construct barrio 
schools, drill water wells, z:.d carry out public works projects; civilians wounded in any battle 
between the government and .he insurgents were treated at army hospitals. 

The major civic action etfort was undertaken by the Economic Development Corps (EDCOR). 
This project aimed at induciag ¢cefection from the Huks by rehabilitating and resettling Huk 
prisoners and their families. EDCOR formed four communit.es for former Huks and established 
a vocational training center. Troops helped the settlers clear land and build houses. Village 
centers, school buildings, cha xels, and dispensaries were setup. The army also assisted the 
settlers by handling the legal matters involved in land ownership, 

Although the program was n° large, the psychological effect cf the EDCOR operations upon 
the Huk movement and the genera’ ;opulace was great. It provided new respect for the govern- 
ment and offered the rebels an al.crnet e to resistance. Already assured of amnesty and pro- 


tection from fellow insurgents, the rebels now had, through EDCOR, hope for future economic 


security. Huk defections eventually provided the government forces with the intelligence nec- 
essary to break the movement. 5 
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PLANNING 


In designing a civic action program, local conditions—political circumstances, cultura] 
values, ideology, and technical and managerial skilis—must all be considered. Those segments 
of society which would be most affected by the program should be consulted to determine the 
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impact of the program. If interest groups are involved—trade unions, professional or women's 
wroups, youth, peasants—they should also be contacted and, if possible, involved in the planning. 
: How should the program best be carried out? How will the people be informed and per- 
suaded: leaflets? word-of-mouth? broadcasts? If people cannot be persuaded to voluntarily 

take part in the plan, what sanctions will be iriposed: licensing? rationing? punitive measures? 
£ Ig there a present crisis situation which predisposes the people to cooperate, or will it be nec- 
essary to create a crisis? Will the program be hindered by illiteracy, lack of eocial discipline, 
draft evasion, or underground sabotage? Will there be pernodic review? Is the plan Qexible? 
‘What side effects may occur? Will prices go up? Will attitudes change? 

In Malaya, squatters were relocated to villages in which they received schooling. housing, 
electrical facilities, and other benefits they had never had before. This was a step up the eco- 
nomic ladder for them, and many remained even after the Emergency was over. In Vietnam, on 
the other hand, individuals were awakened in the early hcurs of the morning by military troops 
and taken at bayonet point to their new location, while their houses were burncd and their fields 
destroyed behind them. At the new hamlets they had to build their own houses and fortisjications. 
They were often not compensated for the land and property left behind and even when they were, 
in many cases the new areas were not as desirable as the areas they had left. ¢ 

In Malaya, the villagers lived on largs, easily enclosed plantations and did not have to leave 
their local areas. In South Viemam, the fact that the population was scattered made it difficult 
to relocate people into strategic hamlets. Further, the value they placed on Jand left to them by 
their fathers made them reluctant to leave it. 

It is important to anticipate complaints. People living under stressoftenreact ageressively; 
civic action programe should capitalize on normal human tendencies to seek prestige, and re- 
direct aggressions in this way. 

Mosi civic action programs are more positive than coercive by nature, but most involve 
some element of force. In the Philippines, Magsaysay's reform prcgram was called the “Iron 
Fist in the Velvet Glove": the people were given positive incentives to support the program, but 
there were penalties against those who did not. The pregram tried to make inuividual goals co- 


incide with national goals snd to offer some alternatives to resistance or apathy. Another 
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vharacteristic of the program was the high degree of specific direction. Civic mobilization. and 
the use of the organizational incentive and similar controls, is one method of developing support 
for government goals. 

In many civic action programs the government undercuts underground propaganda by efler- 
ing many of the same things: for example, land reform or, in the colonies. independence. ln 
addition, individuals not firmly committed to the insurgency were won to the government side by 
asking their cooperation in cfforts to correct grievances or inequities in the system, Jn Malaya, 
there were restrictions on direct criticism uf the government, but union leaders were permitted 
to make demands or complants about union matters. Another way used to overcome resistance 
was to legalize nonsubversive opposition. The creation of political parties and labor groups im 
Malaya was one way of accomplishing this. 

If special areas are set up in which civic action programs can be tested before being used 
on a national vasis, the effect of errors will be minimized and they can be corrected more cusily . 
Also, critical side effects can be discovered by such testing. In Viemam, for example, in order 
to combat inflation in the urban areas, price-control measures set the ceiling on pork sc low 
that farmers refused to deliver their animals to Saigon; in thus attempting to satisfy one sex- 
ment of suciety another segment was alienated. - 

In addition to winning support from the civil populace, programs such as EDCOR and re-- 
location camps can be attractive to the insurgents, and this should be recognized and exploited 
in planning civic action programs. Delection programs must consider the satety of the defec- 
tors. (in the Philippines and Malaya, deiectors were relocated to areas which were pacified or 
within government control.) Another factor in inducing detection seems to be the importance ol 


reeducation which offers a hope of a better position within the society. 
COMMUNICATION 


A basic part of civic action programs is redirecting the frustrations and aggressive feelings 
that people experience during the stress of insurgency into channels of action favorable tu gov- 
ernment purposes. To discover and manipulate such feelings require communication. and 


communicating with peuple under stress involves some peculiar difficulties. 
Need for Reliable Authority 


Ina crisis or previously unexperienced situation, the scope of information that the individ- 
ual is interested in is greatly reduced: he wants specific intourmation bearing directly on the 
crisis. Information about vague, abstract future threats has &@ very low attention valuc, and 


people respond to it apathetically. 


(Phote courtesy uf U.S.ALT.D,) 
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People want reliable information, and authoritstive figures or emerging leaders can he 
highly effective in communicuting in emergency Giamtions, In addition, such people can assist 


the individual in makiog decisions. 3 
Need for Positive Action 


Prolonged conditions of unsesolved crisis lead to emotional depression, people feel a need 
to tuke positive action. In seeking a basis for action, the individual tends to rely upon the famil- 
iar. to intevrate the crisis event into a past frame of reference. His tendency to act in familiar 
ways which have proven reliable in the past can lead him to take actions which seem illogical to 
others but which appear perfectly logical and appropriate to him. Government programs can 
take advantage of these tendencies, and overcome some of the difficulties they pose, by drilling 
people in actions to be taken during emergency situations. With such training, people can per- 


form adequately; without it, they are highly receptive to suggestion. 9 
Need to Communicate 


In changing or controlling attitudes during a crisis situation, free verbal expression serves 
to vent strong emotion and provides a catharsis. It gives the individual the chance to state his 
own position, opinions, fears, and desires. 10 The creation of some mechanism for this purpose 


is important and can take many forms. 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR COUNTERMEASURE PROGRAMS 


Since the insecurity and frustration generated by a cr ci. situation can be used by the in- 
surgents w direct aggressive benavior against the govercrment, it is important for the govern- 
ment to establish channels of communication with the people, The channels can provide the 
needed catharsis. The search for a reliable authority also lends itself to government purposes: 
the local government agent can till this role and usefully spend his time listening to the hopes 
and fears of the people. The most effective way to alter the individual's perception of the situ- 
ation is to direct him into constructive action, rather than simply to lecture him. Decisions 
mace by a group carry more weight wit, he individual than those made independently: the indi- 
vidual who has sh-- .' on the accision of the group is more likely to go along with it. 

‘a Malays, the nelush had an unexoected bonus in theiv hamlet programs: local off cials 
were bombarded with complaints and so began a dialogue between the villagers and the govern- 
ment which sutisfied the former's psychological needs. '! In the Philippines. Ramon Magsaysay 


mavic it known that anyone could send him a telegram tor 3 cents complaining about anything and 
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that within 21 hours his oifiee would take action on the complaint. !2 In South Vietusin, in April 
1964. Prime Minister Khanh ordered the establishment of a complaint agency to be called the 
General Office for People's Suggestions and Complaints. This agencv was to investigate com- 
plaints and report the findings to the Prime Minister with appropriate recommenditions. The 
director was viven the authori to contact any military or civilian agency within the government 
and swiltly settle anv claims. All other government agencies were required to help with sug- 
gestions and complaints. 

Besides setting up protest mechanisms. it is important to have a feedback on how well a 
program is doing. so that rapid responses can be made to complaints. grievances, or inequities 
in the civic action program. The government's intent is most credibly conveved through per- 
sonal experience and word-of-mouth. In addition to information campaigns. the British in Ma - 
laya sent defectors around to the various villages to lecture the people. Mayors from the 
various areas were brought to Singapore to see the reforms and actions the government had 


taken. Word of these projects filtered back to the villagers and had a greater credibility than 


anything that could have been said in a mass communication program, 
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GLOSSARY 


ACTION PROPAGANDA. Immediate, observable action which follows propaganda promises: 
one form being specific action to alleviate hunger and suffering, thereby demonstrating in- 
surgents' ability to accomplish set goals, and another which focuses on retaliatory acts of 
violence, sabotage, and punishment of so-called traitors among the local population. 


AGITPROP, Conmunist jargon for agitation and propaganda, the principal forms of under- 
ground psychological operations. Propaganda refers to the dissemination of many ideas to 
a few peuple, usually the cadre. Agitation means the dissemination of a few ideas to the 
many, usually the masses. 


ARMED PROPAGANDA, The coordination of political propaganda with military force. 


BELIEFS, VALUES, AND NORMS. Beliefs a..e ideas, knowledge, lore, superstition, myths, 
and legends shared by members of a society. Associated with each cultural belief are 
values—the "right" or "wrong" judgments that guide individual actions. Norms are accept- 
able patterns of behavior which are reinforced through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments dispensed within the group. 


CADRE, This term applies to the small groups of professionals or Communist vanguard who 
are to lead the revolution. 


CELL. The basic unit cf an underground organization consisting of a cell leader and celi mem- 
bers, with its size depending t.pon its specified function. The operational cell is usually 
composed of a leader and a few cell members. The intelligence cell is ons whose leader 
seidom comes into contact with its members except through intermediaries such as the 
mail-drop, cut-out, or courier. The auxiliary cell is commonly found in front groups or in 
sympathizers' organizations, and contains an underground cell leader, assistant leaders, 
and members. It is structurally larger thanother ceils, has an intermediate level of super- 
vision, and has litthe or no compartmentalization. Parallel cells are set up to support a 
primary cell and serve as backup cells. 


CELLS IN SERIES. Used to carry out such complex functions as the manufacture of weapons, 
supply, escape and evasion, propaganda, and printing of newspapers. 


CHIEU-HOI. The "open arms" program of South Vietnam, whereby Viet Cong defectors are 
offered amnesty and assistance after a short indoctrination and retraining course. 


CIVIC ACTION. Any action performed by military forces of a country, using military man- 
power and skills, in cooperation with civil agencies, authorities, or groups, that is designed 
to improve the econom:ec er social betterment of that country. Civic action prograims are 


designed to enhance the stature of indigenous military forces and improve their relation- 
ship with the populsticn. 


CLANDESTINE OPERATIONS. Activities to accomplish intelligence, ccunterintelligence, and 
other similar activities in such a way as to assure secrecy or cuncealment. 


COMINFORM. The Communist Information Bureau. 
COMINTERN. The Communist International. 


CONSENSUAL VALIDS TION. The device of confirming facts or norms through group approval 
or consensus. 


CONTACT INTELLIGENCE. Immediately usable intelligence which provides information as to 
the immediate whereabouts and identity of a subversive individual or group. There are 
essentially four methods of obtaining contact intelligence: 1. Patrols. Patrols or police 
squads search for physical evidence such astracks or campsites, and for consistent patterns 
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inenemy Movements. 2. Low-level informants. These members look for even the 
smallest tips or leads and bits of intormation that might help to complete the ba: kground 
information on the insurgents. 3. Forced contact. An example of this tactic might be 
cutting off tne guerrillas from their anderground suppl source, thereby forcing them into 
the open to contact their supportarm. 4. Informants. The use of informants to gain in- 
telligence about the movement, position, and activity of insurgeiucr. 


COOPTATION. The practice of utilizing the special talents or qualifications of indis iduais who 
may be indifferent or opposed to the goals of the organization by giving them a position of 
nominal importance on the periphery of the organization. 

CORDON-AND-SEARCH TECHNIQUE. A method of gathering intei.igence when the populace 
does not cooperate for fear of reprisal from the underground. Usually the security forces 
scal off the entrances and escape routes and search all peepie and property within the area, 

COLYTERINSURGENCY. These military, paramilitary, political-economic, psychological, and 
civic actions taken by a government tc defeat subversive insurgency. 


COVERT OPERATION. Qperations which are so planned and executed as to conceal the identity 
of or permit plausible denial of subversive operations. They differ from clandestine oper- 
ations in that emphasis in clandestine operations is placed on concealinent ot the operation 
rather than the concealment of personal identity. 


CRITICISM. SELF-CRITICISM. The actual activities of criticism and sell-criticism sessions 
consist of conferences, discussions, and meetings within the party in which per.onal per- 
formance is evaluated by the individual and the group to determine and correct any weak- 
nesses in the work of the party o1 party members. 


DOUBLE LANGUAGE, A technique by which instructions to the Communist cadre are con- 
cealed in propaganda materials. 
EDCOR. In the PhiJippines. the government's Economie Development Corps. 


ESCAPE-AND-EVASION NETS. A system established by undergrounds for purposes of infil- 
tration and extiltration of the area uf hustile operations. 

FAIL-SAFE PRINCIPLE. Principle by which if one element or operation fails or is compro- 
mised the consequences to the overall organization or operation will be minimel. 


FRONT ORGANIZATIC!.. Commonly refers to political activities carried out behind the facade 
of an apparently ner.-~Communist organization. 


GRU, The Soviet Military Intelligence Directorate. 


GUERRILLA FCRCE. The reletively small visible element of a revolutionary movement or- 
ganized to perform overt armed military and paramilitary operations using guerrilla 
tactics. 

INVULNERABILITY CONCEPT. The practice of frequent assignments and a high degree of 
activity have the useful side effects of keeping the individual su engrossed in his work that 
he loses any fear of harm coming te him, and unconsciously considers himself invulnerable. 

KGB. The soviet Committee for State Security. 


MAIL-DROP. A mail-drop is placed where a message may be lett by one persun to be picked 
up later by another. 


MAIN FORCL. REGIONAL FORCE, AND LOCAL FORCE. The military elements of an in- 
surgency. The regular main force is organized along conventional military lines, such as 
platoons, etc.: the regional troops have respensibility ter an area comparable to a province 
or state: and the Jocal militia is composea of villagers operating at the village level. Gen- 
erally the main force uses conventional tucties while the regional and local militaas use 
muerrilia tactios. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE. This method implies a large unarmed group whose activities capitalize 
upon social norms, custums, and taboos in order to prevoke action by security forces that 
will serve to alienate large sexments of public opinion from the government or its agents. 


POLITBUREAL. The principal poticy-muking andexecutive committve of the Communist Party. 


POPULATION AND RESOURCES CONTROL. That aspect of the counterinsurgency effort de- 
signed to control human and material resources. Objectives of this effort are to sever the 
relationship between the pupulation and the guerrilla; identity and neutralize the insurgent 
apparatus and activilics within the population; and create, within the population, a secure 
physical and psychological environnient. 


POLYGRAPH. A device which meusures cardiovascular, respiratory, and galvanic skin re- 
sponse ;, used extensively in criminal investigations and interrogation in counterinsurgency 
operation. 


PSEUDOGANGS. A team of indiltrators highlt trained and indoctrinated in local mannerisms, 
attitudes, speech and dress, down to the niinutest detail, to simulate un insurgent group for 
purposes of infiltration and inteiligence collection. 


REVOLUTIONARY OR INSURGENT MOVEMENT. A subversive, illegal attempt by an orga- 
nized indigenous group outside the established governing structure to weaken, modify, or | 
replace an existing government through the protracted use or threatened use of force. : 


SABOTAGE. An attempt by insurgents to withhold resources from the government's counter- 
insurgency effort by acts of destruction. 


SAFE HOUSES. Hideovts which are par’ of an escape-and-evasion network. 

SELECTIVE EXPOSURE. The tendency on the part of individuals to hear only information con- 
genial to their own tastes, biases, and existing attitudes. 

SELECTIVE INTERPRETATIO®. Information understood only in terms of pric’ attitudes. 


SURVEILLANCE. The covert observation of persons and places, including mechanical obser- 
vation such as wiretaps or concealed microphones. 


TERROR'SM AND TERROR. Those coercive acts of violence utilized by a subversive move- 
ment und usually directed toward d‘srupting government control over the citizenry and 
creating a state of mind—terror—which makes the citizenry acquiesce to subversive 
demands. 


UNDERGROUND. The clandestine or covert organizational element of an insurgent movement. 


UNITED FRONT. A common Communist tactic which creates an aliiance against the govern- 
ment of all organizations or forces of discontent. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIN A 
METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The study of motivation and behavior in controlled environments is always difficult. Anal- 
ysis based upon dita which is incomplete and often biased, and which was recorded in an uncon- 
trolled, hostiie environment, is even more dificult. When insurgencies are in procegs, it is 
uwpossible to determine the actual motives of the individuals involved. The best evidence avail- 
able appears in the reasons given by the people concerned: why they did things, what they did, 
and what consequences ensued for them. 

In analyzing the organization, motivation, and behavior of insurgents, the following sources 
of data were used: 

1, Historical accounts of underground movements. The accounts of various insurgent 
underground movenients were reviewed to establish the environmental context within which the 
events occurred. 

2. Organization charts. Although organization charts are oly formal statements of the 
organization, coraparisons were made among various iusurgent movements in :in attempt to 
identify similarities and differences in structure and functions, command and control, and com- 
munications. 

3. Training materials. Although it is difficult to establish exactly what went on at various 
insurgent training centers, a review of the materials used suggests the behuvioral patterns in- 
stilled in the recruits. 

4. Propaganda. It was possible to evaluate propaganda mescases Git ioviale those com- 
monalities whic! undergrounds agree! upon as appealing to human motivation. 

5. Interrogations. Records uf interrogations of defectors were reviewed to discover the 
rearens they gave for joiuing, remaining in, and leaving the movement. 

6. Autobiographies. By using autobiographical] material it was possible to identify critical 
incidents and individuals' interpretations of the insurgent situation. 

2. Interviews. Interviews were conducted with ex-underground members, former insur- 
gents, and counterinsurgents in an attempt to obtain information not available in written docu- 
ments. 

8. Captured communications. Captured documents and afteraction reports also provided 
insights into the motivation and behavior of the insurgents. 

9. Mission analyses. An attempt was made to determine the objectives of the various 
missions, the steps that were taken to .ccumplish the objectives, what alternate solutions were 


used at various times, and the consequences of the actions. 
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Althounh each of these various sources of information is suspect in aud ofitsell, consistencs 
among, Ue varices appredehes cads te some degree of confidence in the conclusions. 

In evalusting the various a ounts, events, and data, the following criteria were used: 

1. Was it possible that the event could have occurred ? 

2. Was it credible’ Was there agreement amung several sources who reported the event? 

3. Was it possible te establish the occurrence of similar events, behavior, or motivation 
in other movements in different parts of the world? 


4d. Was there internal consistency (compared with other missions and operations) ? 
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APPEND B 
ANALYSIS OF 24 INSURCENCIES 


The following seven tables present background data on countries thut have experienced in- 
surgencies since World War I. Most of the inaurgencies have occurred since 1946, and all but 
tvo have been major ones in terms of disruption of government control, number of persons in- 
volved, or length of time covered 

The intent has been to describe in grosa terms certain background information about each 
country. Thus, countries are ranked in quartiles for comparison with other nations and the 


world average. The data presented in table 1 were drawn from Bruce M. Russett, ct al., 


World Handbook of Political and Soclal Indicators,! published in 1964. Comparisons are made 


using this data in subsequent tables (IJ through VO). 
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Table Vie OCCURRENCE OF INSURGENCY AND NUMBER 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Bruce M. Russett, et al., World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New Haven, 


Conn.: Yale University Press, 196i). 
? Adapted from Russett, World Handbook. pp. 293 ft. 
3Russett, Worla Handbook, pp. 149-57. 
‘Thid., pp. 158-61. 
SIbid., pp. 49-55. 
SIbid., pp. 221-26. 


‘Ibid., pp. 213-16. 


SIbid., pp. 72-81. 


APPENDIX C 
SUMMARIES OF WORLD WAR TL UNDERGROUND RULES OF CLANDESTINE BEHAVIOR 


In almost all underground movements, a set of guide rules is published for members. Dur- 
ing World War LH. these lists were used to indoctrinate underground members in the rules of 
clandestine and covert behavior. The following are summaries of the rules put forth by five 


undersrounds during World War II, 


DUTCH UNDERGROUND 


in the Dutch resistance, techniques of underground work were specified in detail. Members 
were to refrain from any activity which might draw attention to themselves or their coworkers. 
They were to learn as little as possible about any illegal activity beyond their own jobs. They 
were instructed not to tell their family or friends about anything which they were doing. Any 
communications which might be easily intercepted, such ag mail or telephone conversations, 
were to be avoided. If a telephone had w be used, a public telephone sould be used and a pre- 
arranged code used instead of 2 clear message. Members were instructed never to keep subver- 
sive literature, such as newspapers or messages, or any compromising materia, on themselves 
or in their homes. They were to carry on a normal routine and engage in only one activity at 
a time. 

All written material, such as lists and addrvsses, were to be memorized or, if this was not 
poussibie, the information was to be coded. All unnecessary contact between members was to he 
avoided. Agents were instructed to avoid anyone whose reliability was in doubt. The greatest 
single factor for the destruction of the underground organization, the directives said, was pene- 
tration by security forces. In the event of arrest, members were to remain calm and give no 
cause for suspicion. They were also instructed that it was imperative for them to notify their 
contacts in case of arrest so that the others could change their addresses and cover names and 
sound a warning. The Dutch underground assumed that the Germans could get whatever infor- 
mation they wanted through third-degree methods. However, they instructed members who 
might be capture! to assume thal the police did not know anything unless they provided unmis- 
takabie proof of guilt and to speak us little 1s possible so that the police could not entrap them 
by contradictions in their story. The worst offense that a member could make would be the 
betrayal of the nomes of others. The most important thing that he could do in the event of cap- 


ture was t stall for time so that his fellow members could escape. 1 


BELGIAN UNDERGROUND 


The Belgian undergrounder was instructed that during first contacts for recruiting he should 
feel out the sentiments of the individual to find out whether he was in favor of the occupiers or 


not. He was told that it was important to have an alibi wherever he went, especially when meet- 
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ing someone. The members prepared a subject of conversation in advance, such that if they 
were captured and questioned separately that they would agree upon the alibi. 3: they were to 
meet in public, they would agree in advance on a sigmal to indicate danger or tnat it was dan- 
gerous to tal. For meetings in homes, prearranged signals were agreed upon to warn of dan- 
ger. The undergrounder waa instructed to examine the mcetinz -Ince before any appointment. 
Appointments were not to be scheduled exactly on the hour and were to be key punctually. Uf 
meetings were scheduled between contacta who met repeatedly, one individual should leave after 
the other so as not to be seen in public together too frequently. Meeting places were to be var- 
ied to be sure that the individual was not followed. If he was followed, he was to walk to some 
isolated spot so he could check to see if he was under surveillance. He was admonished to se- 
lect clothes to fit the environment and his occupation. Organizational contacts were to be lim. 
ited to those within the cell or the leader or chief of the cell. All blackmail threats were to he 


reported immediately. He was also instructed to beware of telephone taps and postal censor- 
ship on any correspondence, 2 


DANISH UNDERGROUND 


In Denmark, members were instructed to meet in parks or public places go as not to arouse 
suspicion. Meetings of two or three people were to be held in flats of friends or sympathizers 
to the movement. Members were instructed to be punctual. HU captured, a member was not to 
give his real name but only his cover name and allow encugh time for other members of his cell 


to flee. 3 
GERMAN ANTI-NAZI UNDERGROUND 


New Members were not told the exact goals and as little us possible about the organization 
of the movement. Seminars were conducted in which informatiun was passed oul and each new 
member nad to apply certain views and interpretations to the information. In this manner, the 
individual's thinking processes were determined. Each member had a pseudonym and was in- 
structed to change it frequently. A member received only enough information to do his job. 

The first five minutes of every meeting were devoted to the lesson of couspiracy: that is, mem- 


bers agreed upon certain facts in case the meeting was discovered and they were arrested. The 
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swry ight be tnat a tew friends had gctten together for a poker game or that they were a group 
of stamp collectors. One member was always directed to arvive a few minutes early or a few 
minutes late in order to observe the house where the meeting was taking place. Uf a uniformed 
ar plainclothes policeman was in the area, the meeting would be postponed or changed to an al- 
ternate meeting place. In meeting other members, if one was more than ten minutes late, the 
first was to leave in order to avoid conspicuous behavior on the street or ina restaurant, Any 
member thought to be compromised was immediately isolated from all contacts with the orga- 
nization and especially his cell. Such an individual could contact a deputy of the organization 
through special precautionary measurcs in order to reestablish contact with the organization; if 
he was unnioiested for a long period of time, he would be taken back into the group. The con- 
spiratorial (raining of the members during peacetime conditions paid off handsomely during the 


Nazi regime. Their organization was never infiltrated. 4 


FRENCH COMMUNIST UNDERGROUND 


The Communist Party of France laid down certain rules and habits that members were ex- 
pected to acquire and some habits that they were expected to rid themselves of. They were in- 
structed that legal activities provide excellent cover for underground work. Members were 
warned against disclosing their identity to strangers and to beware of such shortcomings as 
vanity and curiosity. They were warned about complete secrecy to outsiders, and even coworkers 
and subordinates were only to know what they needed to know to perform their tasks. Members 
were to refrain from asking unnecessary and indiscreet questions of anyone within the organi- 
zation. Anyone who violated this rule was to be regarded with suspicion. No meeting was to be 
held in which more than three members were present. No meeting was to last more than 60 
Minutes and the participants were expected to arrive precisely on time. Places which were 
likely to be under suspicion—homes of members, for example—were to be avoided in favor of 
such places as theater lobbies, spots in the country, or the seashore. No group was to meet at 
the same place twice. The plans for the meetings were never to be discussed in the mails or in 
the presence of third parties. The telephone was to be used only in case of emergencies, Every 
member who attended the meeting was to be sure that he was not followed. A member must 
never reveal his address, even to other members of the group. They were warned that printing 
and duplicating materials were not to be stored at an address known to more than two members 
of the group. Lists of individuals or locaticas were forbidden, unless in code. Members 
were to avoid routinized behavior, but toid not to surround themselves with an atmosphere 
of mystery. The individual was warned that all these precautions were not easy to adopt; 


it would be a matter of gradually developing them over a pericd of time into a set of 


reflexes. 5 
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FOOTNOTES 


iWerner Warmbrunn, The Dutch Under German Occupation, 1940-1945 (Stantord, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1963), pp. 201-202. 


2 George K. Tanham, "The Belgian Underground Movement, 1940-1944" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1951), p. 226; also E. K. Bramstedt, Dictatorship and Poli- 
tical Police: The Technique of Control by Fear (New York: Oxtorc University Press, 1945), 
pp. 213-14. 


aJens Lillelund. "The Sabotage in Denmark," Denmark During the German Cccupation, ed. 
Borge Outze (Coper ‘ten: The Scandinavian Publishing Co., 1946), pp. 50-60. 


JHans J. Reichhardt, "New Beginnings: A Contribution to the History of the Resistance of 
the Labor Movement Against National Socialism" (unpublished mimeographed manuscript, c. 
1961). 


5A, Rossi, A Communist Party in Action (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1949). 
vp. 170-73. 
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of clandestine behavior. A glossary and an index are provided. © - 
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